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In  Cabell’s  most  popular  fantasy,  Jurgen’s  adventures  lead 
him  at  last  to  the  seat  of  omnipotence  itself.  There,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  he  has  always  regarded  himself  as  a 
“monstrous  clever  fellow,”  he  finds  himself  altogether  at 
a  loss  : — 

"And  what  will  you  do  now?”  says  Jurgen,  aloud.  "Oh,  fretful 
little  Jurgen,  you  that  have  complained  because  you  had  not  your  desire, 
you  are  omnipotent  over  Earth  and  all  the  affairs  of  men !  What  now  is 
your  desire?”  And  sitting  thus  terribly  enthroned,  the  heart  of  Jurgen 
was  as  lead  within  him,  and  he  felt  old  and  very  tired. 

To  one  at  least  of  the  three  political  leaders  of  to-day  a 
similar  adventure  would  bring  hardly  a  moment’s  embar¬ 
rassment.  With  a  slight  pause  to  enable  him  to  savour 
the  full  content  of  his  position,  he  would  rise;  and  imme¬ 
diately,  with  a  gesture  embracing  the  Milky  Way  and 
summoning  the  cohorts  of  nebulae  to  attention,  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  would  begin  his  greatest  speech. 

If  he  hesitated  at  all  in  such  a  supreme  moment  it  would 
be  only  to  summon  from  the  uttermost  depths  a  group  of 
demons  with  a  high  feudal  quality  to  provide  him  with  the 
essential  background  of  resistance  and  tumult. 

It  is,  indeed,  comparatively  easy  to  predict  Mr.  Lloyd 
George’s  reaction  to  any  given  set  of  circumstances.  He 
is,  in  a  psychological  sense,  the  simplest  of  the  three 
leaders — the  most  readily  and  comprehensively  reduced  to 
a  formula.  While  people  exercise  themselves  over  the 
enigma  of  Mr.  Baldwin  and  abandon,  almost  at  the 
beginning,  all  effort  to  discover  the  real  man  who  exists 
behind  the  stage  appearances  of  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald, 
they  feel  no  difficulty  over  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  They  are 
familiar  with  his  prototypes  in  the  crusader,  in  the  knight- 
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errant,  in  the  slayer  of  dragons,  in  the  David  who  prevailed 
over  the  Philistines  with  a  sling  and  with  a  stone. 

Right  through  his  career  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  run  true 
to  form.  He  was  not  long  in  Parliament  before  he  dis¬ 
tinguished  himself  with  a  characteristic  protest  against 
the  “equipage  money”  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland, 
contrasting  the  outlay  on  “  a  man  in  buttons  who  wears 
silk  stockings  and  has  a  coat-of-arms  on  his  carriage  ”  with 
the  conditions  revealed  in  the  report  of  a  Committee  on 
Sweating.  Both  in  the  language  and  in  the  argument  we 
have  the  essential  Lloyd  George. 

Thereafter,  in  his  contests  with  Mr.  Gladstone  over  the 
Clergy  Discipline  Bill,  in  the  struggle  on  behalf  of  Welsh 
Nationalism,  in  his  violent  opposition  to  the  Agricultural 
Rates  Bill,  in  his  long  warfare  on  the  education  question, 
in  his  extreme  attitude  during  the  South  African  War, 
in  his  policy  as  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
especially  in  his  Budget  of  1909  and  the  consequent 
onslaught  upon  the  House  of  Lords,  he  showed  the  same 
passion  for  challenging  authority  and  privilege,  for  seizing 
upon  some  unpopular  cause  and  striving  to  make  it  popular 
by  the  leaping  fire  of  his  enthusiasm  and  the  cajoling 
charm  of  his  eloquence.  At  all  times  the  cause  with  him 
was  supreme.  If  his  normal  leader  or  his  party  colleagues 
stood  in  the  way,  so  much  the  worse  for  party  loyalty  and 
political  allegiance.  In  the  true  spirit  of  the  revivalist  he 
was  ready  to  forsake  kindred  and  friends  and  follow  the 
gleam.  Difficulties  were  merely  a  stimulus  to  his  energy 
and  initiative;  objections,  whether  on  the  score  of  political 
principle  or  on  behalf  of  the  elementary  assertions  of  arith¬ 
metic,  simply  provided  opportunities  for  the  transmuta¬ 
tions  and  vanishings  of  an  expert  illusionist.  To  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  is — or  at  least  was — given  not  only  the  faith 
which  moves  mountains,  but  the  capacity  for  persuading 
multitudes  that  the  most  formidable  ranges  are  negligible 
corrugations  on  a  surface  he  has  smoothed  away  in  the 
interests  of  human  progress. 

This  quality  of  seeing  things  as  he  wants  to  see  them, 
and  communicating  his  vision  to  the  crowd,  stood  him  and 
the  country  in  good  stead  during  the  War.  Here  he  con- 
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fronted  a  supreme  challenge,  yet  one  not,  to  his  mind, 
different  in  character  from  those  which  had  made  him  the 
most  turbulent  spirit  in  politics.  Just  as  he  had  cham¬ 
pioned  the  tenant  against  the  landlord,  the  Nonconformist 
against  the  Established  Churchman,  and  the  little  nation 
against  the  great,  so  he  stood  for  the  Empire  against  its 
implacable  enemies. 

No  one — least  of  all  a  political  opponent — measures 
in  any  niggardly  spirit  his  services  to  the  country  during 
the  darkest  days  between  the  declaration  of  war  and  the 
Armistice.  His  vigour,  his  eloquence,  his  scorn  of 
obstacles,  his  concentration  upon  the  one  great  end  in 
view,  were  precisely  what  the  nation  needed  to  nerve  it 
for  the  colossal  sacrifices  by  which  alone  victory  could  be 
achieved.  Then  it  was  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  realised 
his  personality  to  the  full.  He  had  a  task  to  perform 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world;  he  had  the  entire 
resources  of  the  Commonwealth  of  British  Nations  in  men 
and  material  at  his  command;  and  he  was  free  from  the 
trammels  of  finance,  the  soulless  necessities  of  ways  and 
means,  which  had  so  often  before  limited  the  flights  to 
which  his  sanguine  spirit  had  aspired.  Above  all,  he  was 
provided  with  the  essential  and  the  ideal  counterpoise  in 
the  cool,  clear,  analytical  mind  of  Mr.  Bonar  Law. 

Many  people  have  wondered,  and  still  wonder,  why 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  not  content  to  retire  upon  a  triumph 
which  made  even  his  bitterest  enemies  forget  the  past.  But 
those  who  wonder  are  measuring  him  by  their  own  tempera¬ 
ment,  not  by  that  of  Mr.  Lloyd  George.  On  the  day  before 
he  delivered  his  typical  speech  about  “the  man  in 
buttons  ”  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  the  following  entry  in 
his  diary  :  “  My  audience  is  the  country.”  This  was  a  pre¬ 
cise  and  comprehensive  item  of  self-revelation.  In  peace 
and  in  war  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  been  before  that 
audience;  and  so  long  as  he  is  alive  he  will  continue  to 
seek  it. 

Whether  he  will  succeed  in  his  latest  crusade  depends 
partly  on  how  far  he  can  attach  to  himself  the  old 
enthusiasm  once  so  ready  to  rise  under  the  banner  of 
Liberalism,  and  partly  on  how  far  his  personal  influence 
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can  be  made  to  extend  over  the  crowd.  There  was  a  time 
when  Mr.  Lloyd  George  could  sway  any  audience  and 
make  them  feel  and  believe,  for  the  time  being  at  least, 
almost  anything  he  pleased.  But  of  late  there  has  been 
more  than  a  suspicion  that  we  are  witnessing  the  effort 
of  a  once  invincible  actor  to  repeat  his  early  triumphs. 
The  voice,  the  smile,  the  gestures ;  everything  seems  to  be 
still  there,  but  the  response  which  once  brought  reluctant 
thousands  to  their  feet  in  a  sustained  roar  of  cheering  is 
no  longer  inevitable. 

On  a  smaller  scale,  where  there  is  more  intimate  con¬ 
tact,  we  may  well  believe  that  the  magnetism  of  his 
personality  remains  unimpaired.  That  may  suffice  in  the 
inner  counsels  of  the  party.  To-day,  however,  his  task 
is  to  radiate  his  bewitching  impulse  undiminished  over 
twenty-eight  million  people.  Let  him  utilise  to  the  utmost 
the  resources  of  modern  science;  they  themselves  inter¬ 
pose  a  barrier  between  the  orator  and  his  tens  of  thousands. 
These,  in  turn,  are  perhaps  a  trifle  more  sophisticated, 
more  suspicious  of  men  who  come  bearing  gifts  clothed 
in  gorgeous  metaphors,  than  the  thousands  once  so  swiftly 
spellbound.  Add  to  these  disabilities  the  haunting  sense 
of  waning  powers,  and  the  shadow  over  the  future  becomes 
so  heavy  that  even  the  most  youthful  glow  of  the  greatest 
of  political  optimists  could  hardly  dispel  it. 

In  the  past,  nevertheless,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  usually 
contrived  to  give  a  sense  of  achievement  even  to  his 
failures.  Here  he  presents  a  direct  contrast  to  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald,  who  conveys  a  sense  of  frustration  even  in  his 
achievements. 

The  Socialist  leader’s  rise  was  in  many  ways  more 
remarkable  than  that  of  the  Liberal  leader,  for  although 
the  boy  David  was  reared  in  humble  surroundings  he  never 
endured  the  rigours  of  poverty,  and  he  was  trained  for  a 
profession  which  was  a  stepping-stone  to  politics.  Mr. 
MacDonald  had  a  hard  childhood,  and  in  some  ways  a 
harder  youth;  and  when  his  successive  experiments  as 
pupil-teacher,  clerk,  journalist,  and  chemical  analyst  led 
him  at  last  to  political  work  as  secretary  to  a  Parliamentary 
candidate,  he  attached  himself  to  an  unpopular  party 
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which  offered  a  very  barren  prospect  of  either  gear  or 
glory.  Yet  he  was  destined  to  gather  a  reasonable  degree 
of  the  one  and  to  receive  the  highest  measure  of  the  other. 
The  evolution  of  the  barefoot  “  Lossie  loon  ”  into  Prime 
Minister  was  surely  romantic  enough  to  make  the  driest 
nature  burgeon  with  the  joy  of  life;  but  Mr.  MacDonald 
gave  no  sign  of  any  such  happy  blossoming.  Lord  Hal¬ 
dane  tells  us  that  he  was  closely  attached  to  the  pomps  and 
glories  of  the  Prime  Minister’s  position;  if  that  were  so, 
his  pleasure  must  have  been  of  the  dour  sort  that  one  might 
conceive  a  Calvinist  taking  in  the  gold  and  jewels  of 
Paradise.  In  his  days  of  triumph  Mr.  MacDonald 
remained  the  same  remote,  refractory  and  sombre  figure 
as  in  his  days  of  adversity. 

There  are  at  least  two  unresolved  elements  in  this  rather 
baffling  character.  One  is  the  precise  means  by  which  he 
has  retained  the  undisputed  leadership  of  a  heterogeneous 
and  rebellious  Party.  We  may  discover  it  partly  in  the 
fact  that,  with  so  many  Elishas  waiting  for  the  mantle  of 
Elijah,  the  old  chief  is  retained  as  the  best  guarantee 
against  a  hopeless  disruption  among  the  restless  tribes. 
Something  is  due  also  to  the  skill  with  which  he  keeps 
faction  simmering  without  permitting  it  to  boil  over;  some¬ 
thing — and  perhaps  most  of  all — to  the  broader  culture 
Mr.  MacDonald  acquired  and  his  long  experience  in  the 
practical  work  of  political  organisation.  But  when  all  is 
said  there  remains  something  mysterious  in  the  allegiance 
of  a  turbulent  crowd  to  a  leader  who  holds  himself  rigidly 
aloof  from  them,  making  no  apparent  effort  to  win  them, 
treating  their  pet  ideals  with  contemptuous  references  to 
“  flashy  futilities,”  and  generally  dealing  with  them  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  rigid  and  hostile  methods  of  the  traditional 
stepmother. 

The  other  puzzling  element  is  associated  with  his  aloof¬ 
ness.  Nobody  has  ever  learned  exactly  what  Mr. 
MacDonald  thinks  upon  the  issues  about  which  he  writes 
and  speaks  so  copiously.  His  followers  themselves  com¬ 
plain  that  he  leads  them  to  the  brink  of  revelation  and 
then  departs  in  a  cloud  of  words,  leaving  them  still 
guessing. 
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Superficially  the  most  likely  solution  is  that  Mr. 
MacDonald  believes  it  to  be  politic  for  a  political  leader 
not  to  commit  himself.  But  probably  there  is  a  deeper 
cause.  Mr.  MacDonald’s  first  mentor  was  Hugh  Miller, 
and  as  a  young  man  he  read  deeply  in  the  works  of 
Spencer,  Huxley,  and  other  evolutionists.  His  native 
bent  was  unquestionably  scientific,  and  in  following  it  he 
must  have  learned  that  our  complex  social  structure,  the 
patient  growth  of  ages,  can  be  changed  only  step  by  step. 
At  the  same  time,  his  bitter  experience  of  hardship  filled 
him  with  resentment  against  the  inequalities  of  life  and 
with  a  desire  to  sweep  them  away  in  a  single  gesture. 
Thus  he  found  himself  a  believer  in  theidealsof  Socialism, 
but  sceptical  of  every  form,  and  especially  every  impatient 
form,  which  Socialism  assumed  in  practice. 

Here  is  a  possible  key  to  a  series  of  contradictions  and 
instabilities.  It  explains  Mr.  MacDonald’s  reticence  even 
with  his  closest  colleagues,  and  his  apparently  outspoken 
but  always  vaguely  general  declarations  of  policy  on  the 
platform  and  in  the  Press.  It  accounts  for  his  assertion  of 
moderate  views  and  his  association  with  extremists.  It 
helps  us  to  understand  how,  when  an  unexpected  turn  of 
fortune  sent  him  to  Downing  Street,  he  began  on  the  quiet 
reassuring  lines  which  astuteness  dictated,  and  within  a 
few  months  let  himself  become  hopelessly  entangled  with 
the  most  violent  exponents  of  revolutionary  Socialism. 
Similarly  in  the  case  of  the  General  Strike,  his  sceptical 
mind  must  have  revealed  that  conspiracy  as  the  flashiest 
of  futilities,  but  his  emotional  nature  set  him  posing  with 
his  hand  on  the  hilt  of  a  sword. 

The  same  inner  conflict  enables  us  to  understand  why 
he  rants  on  the  platform  and  indulges  in  over-elaborate 
and  forcible-feeble  metaphors  when  writing  for  the  Press; 
a  man  who  is  engaged  upon  persuading  himself  against  his 
better  judgment  tends  inevitably  to  loud  battering 
arguments.  We  are,  in  short,  dealing  with  a  nature  not 
at  one  with  itself ;  and  during  times  of  crisis,  such  as  a 
General  Election,  this  discord  leads  to  an  irritability 
which  exhausts  itself  in  extravagances  of  protest  and 
denunciation. 
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When  Mr.  MacDonald  first  espoused  the  cause  of 
Socialism  the  mating  was  a  perfect  union  in  an  ideal  world 
where  there  were  no  practical  responsibilities.  But  since 
then  the  Socialists  in  more  than  one  country  have  found 
themselves  in  power,  and  in  only  one  have  they  dared  to 
put  their  principles  into  anything  approaching  full  opera¬ 
tion.  Both  the  hesitations  and  the  plunge  have  had  their 
effect  on  Mr.  MacDonald’s  conception  of  what  is  feasible 
for  Socialism  under  British  conditions.  At  this  moment, 
when  the  Socialist  Party  is  ostensibly  hoping  for  a  return 
to  office,  he  is  sketching  a  shadowy  Socialism  haunted 
with  a  thousand  and  one  reservations.  And  he  almost 
openly  envies  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  is  troubled  by  no 
secret  doubts  or  importunate  extremists,  and  who,  having 
conceived  or  borrowed  the  vision  which  may  charm  the  elec¬ 
torate,  boldly  and  with  wholehearted  (though  not  quite 
simple)  faith  declares  it  to  be  the  one  true  and  saving 
reality  in  the  political  universe. 

The  alternative  to  the  crusading  opportunist  and  the 
distracted  sceptic  is  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin,  who  is  neither. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  it  was  the  fashion  to  regard  Mr. 
Baldwin  as  an  enigma.  His  selection  as  leader  of  the 
Conservative  Party  was  considered  to  be  a  fantastic 
anomaly,  comparable  with  the  choice  of  a  mollusc  to 
govern  the  higher  vertebrates.  The  most  sympathetic 
explanation  was  that  in  a  party  with  several  brilliant  men, 
no  one  of  whom  commanded  the  general  allegiance,  the 
only  hope  of  unity  lay  in  promoting  a  sound,  reliable,  but 
relatively  undistinguished  individual  who  would  arouse  no 
sectarian  antagonisms.  Mr.  Baldwin — this  quiet,  amiable 
country  gentleman — might  supply  the  neutral  tint  with 
which  all  the  livelier  figures  in  the  party  would  comfortably 
blend. 

Curiously  enough,  this  negative  conception  of  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  persisted,  although  he  was  a  leader  in  the  break-up  of 
the  Coalition,  and  although,  in  1923,  he  plunged  his  party 
into  a  critical  election.  The  prevailing  theory  was,  of 
course,  that  he  was  pushed  into  that  unlucky  appeal  to  the 
country.  Later  events  have  indicated  that  Mr.  Baldwin 
is  the  last  man  to  be  pushed  into  anything  against  his  will 
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or  conviction;  but  the  opposing  views  of  his  degree  of 
personal  responsibility  found  common  ground  in  looking 
for  a  new  leader.  Not  even  the  overwhelming  Conserva¬ 
tive  triumph  of  1924  could  appease  the  cavillers.  While 
1923  was  put  wholly  to  Mr,  Baldwin’s  debit,  1924  was 
credited  to  undeserved  luck  or  the  follies  of  the  Socialists. 
For  a  year  and  more  after  his  triumph  the  Conservative 
Party,  with  its  huge  majority  and  with  the  way  clear  for 
carrying  out  its  complete  election  programme,  was  in  many 
directions  as  depressed,  as  querulous,  and  as  critical  of  its 
leader  as  if  it  were  on  the  edge  of  an  ignominious 
dissolution. 

Perhaps  the  best  criterion  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s  leadership 
is  the  virtual  disappearance  of  this  once  pervasive  spirit 
of  discontent.  It  would  be  too  much  to  say  that  every 
member  of  the  Conservative  Party  has  at  last  discovered 
in  Mr.  Baldwin  the  leader  of  his,  or  her,  dreams.  No  party 
leader  is  ever  wholly  admired  by  all  his  followers;  there 
are  Liberals  who  are  a  trifle  uncertain  about  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  and  Socialists  who  conceive  a  higher  degree  of 
perfection  than  their  present  leader  displays.  Now  and 
again  one  observes  a  Conservative  sighing  for  a  leader 
who  is  a  trifle  more  dynamic,  more  coruscating,  less  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  art  of  showmanship ;  but  the  outstanding 
fact  is  that  whereas,  four  years  ago,  alternative  leaders 
were  being  continually  discussed,  such  debates  to-day  have 
hardly  an  academic  interest. 

The  change  in  the  general  feeling  began  when  Mr.  Bald¬ 
win  decided,  in  the  face  of  strong  representations  from 
among  his  own  followers,  not  to  support  Mr,  Macquisten’s 
Bill  for  dealing  with  trade  union  reform.  An  assertive  act 
of  leadership  usually  has  a  tonic  effect,  even  upon  those 
whose  wills  are  thwarted,  A  still  more  definite  impression 
of  power  was  conveyed  by  Mr.  Baldwin’s  action  during 
the  General  Strike.  Up  to  the  eleventh  hour  he  had  been 
conciliatory;  his  desire  for  peace  was  so  emphatic  that  it 
was  interpreted  by  some  as  a  desire  for  peace  at  any  price. 
But  when  the  issue  was  finally  joined  he  was  adamant. 

To  yield,  to  continue  to  yield,  and  at  the  critical  moment 
to  present  an  unconquerable  resolution,  demands  a  more 
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difficult,  more  subtle  type  of  leadership  than  the  sustained 
resistance  of  the  autocrat  or  the  perpetual  compromises 
of  the  diplomatic  negotiator.  Mr.  Baldwin  seems  able  to 
give  way  or  to  harden  at  will  as  the  occasion  demands. 
After  the  General  Strike,  for  example,  when  many  Con¬ 
servatives  were  clamouring  for  immediate  action  against 
the  trade  unions,  he  deliberately  held  his  hand  until  the 
eddies  of  passion  had  been  stilled;  then  he  brought 
forward  a  measure  which  gave  his  impatient  followers  all 
they  desired,  and  at  the  same  time  left  no  feeling  of  resent¬ 
ment  among  the  rank  and  file  of  trade  unionists. 

It  is  not  only  by  good  fortune  that  the  party  finds  itself 
more  solidly  united  on  the  eve  of  dissolution  than  it  did 
on  the  morrow  of  victory.  Good  leadership  must  have 
played  a  dominant  part  in  avoiding,  especially  with  an 
unwieldy  majority,  those  internal  crises  and  those  ten¬ 
dencies  to  cabals  and  intrigues  to  which  all  political  parties 
are  subject.  Good  leadership  has  also  given  the  party  the 
right  to  claim  that  it  has  fulfilled  its  election  pledges  more 
faithfully  than  any  Government  on  record.  This  claim  is, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  hotly  disputed  by  the  Opposition, 
but  a  study  of  “  Looking  Ahead  ” — the  Conservative  pro¬ 
gramme  issued  in  June,  1924 — shows  that,  apart  from 
attaining  an  agreed  policy  in  agriculture  and  reforming  the 
House  of  Lords,  nothing  has  been  left  undone.  In  both 
these  exceptions  the  efforts  made  to  carry  out  the  pro¬ 
gramme  were  crushed  by  the  violent  diversities  of  opinion. 
The  Government  did  what  a  Government  could  to  realise 
its  intentions,  but  there  proved  to  be  no  basis  on  which 
an  acceptable  policy  could  be  framed. 

One  of  the  misfortunes  of  virtue  is  that  it  is  apt  to  be 
humdrum.  By  ploughing  its  regular  furrows  of  legisla¬ 
tion  according  to  plan  the  Government  has  done  its  duty, 
but  has  contributed  little  dramatic  colour  to  the  course  of 
politics.  Here  we  may  find  a  reflection  of  Mr.  Baldwin’s 
own  temperament,  which  is  intent  upon  putting  the  job 
through  and  utterly  indifferent  to  its  “news  value.” 

There  is,  however,  another  phase  of  his  leadership  which 
possesses  a  degree  of  human  interest.  When  he  selected 
his  Cabinet  he  roused  a  good  deal  of  speculation  and  some 
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misgiving;  yet  the  composition  remains  substantially  the 
same  after  four-and-a-half  years  of  hard  work  and  stress. 
The  internal  harmony  of  the  Cabinet  has  been  unbroken, 
and  the  genuine  loyalty  of  each  Minister  is  beyond  ques¬ 
tion.  If  we  search  for  the  reason  of  this  success  we  find 
it  not  only  in  the  judicious  choice  of  the  best  men  available 
for  each  Department,  we  find  it  also  in  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Baldwin  has  practised  one  of  the  most  difficult  but  most 
essential  principles  of  sound  leadership.  Having  chosen 
his  men  he  has  given  them  full  responsibility,  subject  only 
to  the  broad  limitations  of  general  policy.  He  has,  in  fact, 
given  them  enough  freedom  to  make  mistakes;  and  on 
occasion,  as  comparatively  recent  events  showed,  they  have 
made  mistakes.  Yet  these  mistakes  were  not  vital;  they 
were  easily  corrected,  and  they  represented  only  a  trifling 
price  to  pay  for  the  conspicuous  benefits  of  a  system  under 
which  each  Minister  was  encouraged  to  give  his  utmost  and 
his  best.  The  system  clearly  implies  a  certain  degree  of 
self-effacement  on  the  part  of  the  leader.  It  is  not  con¬ 
genial  to  the  traditional  type  of  leader  who  lives  by 
dominating  his  colleagues  and  reducing  them  to  satellites. 
Nevertheless,  it  does  represent,  by  its  results  in  unity  of 
purpose  and  efficiency  in  service,  the  highest  type  of  true 
leadership. 

In  his  attitude  towards  the  party  and  the  public  in 
general  Mr.  Baldwin  follows  the  same  principle  of  at  once 
inviting  and  giving  confidence.  His  often-expressed  con¬ 
tempt  for  the  art  of  rhetoric  is  an  expression  of  his  faith 
in  the  ultimate  good  sense  of  the  British  democracy.  This 
is  a  faith  which  all  politicians  do  not  share,  but  in  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  case  it  is  strong  enough  to  survive  the  occasional 
waywardness  of  mass  opinion.  It  leads  him  to  make  his 
appeal,  on  a  moderate  note,  more  to  the  men  and  women 
of  no  party  than  to  the  adherents  of  any  party.  It  leads 
him  also  to  favour  those  policies  which  carry  a  broadly 
national  character  rather  than  those  which  are  cleverly 
calculated  to  lead  to  an  immediate  party  triumph.  In 
short,  the  only  party  he  has  any  desire  to  lead  is  one  which 
is  the  consistent  vehicle  of  national  and  Imperial 
statesmanship. 
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President  von  Hindenburg  has  just  celebrated  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  his  accession  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
German  Reich,  and  it  is  impossible  to  look  back  on  these 
last  four  years,  and  the  events  that  preceded  them,  without 
realising  that  this  veteran  soldier-statesman  has  been 
quietly  guiding  Germany  through  a  most  difficult  period 
of  her  political  life,  and  by  so  doing  has  been  making  an 
invaluable  contribution  to  the  general  stabilisation  of 
Europe.  Although  at  heart  a  Monarchist  and  a  soldier 
brought  up  in  the  most  conservative  of  military  regimes, 
he  has  shown  wisdom  in  accepting  changed  conditions,  and 
he  is  now  doing  everything  in  his  power  to  help  his  country,  | 

often  under  conditions  that  must  inwardly  be  most  dis¬ 
tasteful  to  him.  In  doing  so  he  has  never  failed  to  con¬ 
sider  the  dynasty  of  his  former  allegiance,  yet  everything 
he  does  is  in  the  interests  of  the  Germany  he  loves;  and 
he  works,  as  far  as  his  advanced  years  will  permit,  to  keep 
his  country  steady  in  a  period  of  uncertainty  and  per¬ 
plexity.  Hindenburg’s  personality  and  prestige  form  a  . 

pillar  of  strength  in  Germany  to-day,  and  his  calm,  un¬ 
assuming  control  of  affairs,  together  with  a  certain  continuity 
of  authority,  inspires  that  confidence  that  is  so  necessary 
to  a  nation  in  times  of  disappointment  and  despondency. 

It  is  too  soon  to  attempt  to  put  a  value  on  the  achievements 

of  the  Reichsfrasident,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that,  with 

posterity  as  judge,  his  high  character  and  outstanding  ) 

qualities  will  be  fully  appreciated  as  an  example  for  future  ^ 

generations.  The  difficulties  which  he  has  had  to  face, 

and  the  conditions,  personal  and  otherwise,  in  which  he  * 

has  had  to  overcome  them,  are  for  the  most  part  still  to  I 

be  disclosed;  but  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  his 

influence  on  the  new  German  Republic,  and  his  self- 

sacrificing  devotion  to  duty,  have  saved  the  country  from 

many  dangerous  situations,  and  that  Germany  of  the  future  ’ 
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will  owe  a  heavy  debt  of  gratitude  to  this  old  soldier  of 
the  Prussian  Army  and  new  President  of  the  German 
Reich. 

Hindenburg’s  record  is  a  remarkable  one,  and  there  are 
few  indeed  who  have  spent  such  a  life  of  turmoil  and  con¬ 
trast,  of  success  and  disappointment,  and  remain,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  eighty-two,  capable  of  discharging  with 
wisdom  and  judgment  the  duties  of  chef  d' Hat  of  a  first 
class  Power.  The  President’s  memory  carries  him  back 
to  the  field  of  Koniggratz,  to  the  assault  of  the  Guards 
at  St.  Privat,  and  to  the  French  debacle  at  Sedan.  He 
took  part  in  the  siege  of  Paris,  and  he  witnessed  the  pro¬ 
clamation  of  Emperor  William  I  in  the  “  Hall  of  Mirrors” 
at  Versailles.  He  played  a  prominent  part  in  the  work  of 
the  German  General  Staff  during  the  period  of  preparation 
that  preceded  the  catastrophe  of  1914,  although  the  call 
to  arms  found  him  living  in  retirement  at  Hanover.  Back 
in  uniform  once  more,  Hindenburg  proceeded  to  make 
history  on  the  Eastern  front,  where  his  victories  of  Tannen- 
berg  and  the  Masurian  Lakes  raised  him  to  the  position  of 
a  national  hero;  and  later,  as  Chief  of  the  General  Staff, 
he  became  the  great  figurehead  of  Germany’s  fighting 
forces  and  the  idol  of  the  German  people.  In  the  West 
Hindenburg  tried  every  device  to  “  shoot  his  bolt,”  and 
when  he  had  failed  he  still  hoped  by  a  strategic  defensive 
to  secure  a  peace  compatible  with  the  dignity  of  his 
country.  Germany  was  beaten,  but  not  so  the  spirit  of 
Hindenburg.  He  saw  the  German  Empire  crumble  before 
his  very  eyes;  he  saw  his  Kaiser  pack  up  and  leave  the 
country ;  and  he  realised  that  Bolshevism  was  an  imminent 
danger  to  Germany,  if  not,  indeed,  to  the  whole  of  Europe. 
Seeing  the  inward  struggle  with  which  his  officers  and  men 
were  faced,  he  performed  the  invidious  task  of  leading 
back  to  Germany  the  defeated  remnants  of  that  mighty 
military  machine  which  had  been  the  pride  of  Prussia  and 
of  the  whole  German  Empire.  By  this  action  alone 
Hindenburg  performed  a  most  important  service  to 
Europe,  and  it  may  almost  be  said  that  he  saved  Europe 
from  Bolshevism.  As  a  soldier  his  work  was  done,  but 
there  was  still  before  him  a  formidable  task,  which  he  has 
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undertaken  out  of  sheer  sense  of  duty.  After  obtaining 
release  from  his  vows  of  allegiance  to  his  former  Kaiser, 
he  placed  his  services  at  the  disposal  of  his  fellow-country¬ 
men  in  their  time  of  crisis,  and  by  his  masterly  handling  of 
the  situation  has  already  gained  for  himself  an  almost 
unique  position  in  the  annals  of  national  politics. 

During  these  eventful  years  Germany  has  undergone 
a  transformation  as  remarkable  as  it  is  complete.  The  old 
order  of  things  has  vanished,  leaving  only  a  few  traces 
here  and  there,  and  has  been  replaced  by  an  entirely  new 
atmosphere  showing  a  very  different  side  of  the  German 
character.  A  bust  of  the  former  Kaiser  in  one  hotel,  a 
picture  of  him  with  his  military  commanders  in  another, 
and  a  collection  of  old  Prussian  “  Army  Lists  ”  in  a  third 
are  amongst  the  few  reminders  of  pre-War  Germany  that 
meet  the  eye  of  the  casual  stranger  in  Berlin.  That  the 
sweeping  changes  of  the  past  decade  are  for  the  better 
there  can  be  no  possible  doubt,  and  no  one  realises  this 
more  than  the  great  body  of  the  German  people,  who  are 
now  free  from  the  bondage  of  military  and  official 
despotism,  and  are  in  a  position  to  work  out  their  destiny 
to  their  own  advantage  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  exploited  the  nation  for  their  own  personal  glorification. 

Formerly  Berlin  was  a  great  military  Kaserne,  of  which 
the  Kaiser  was  Commandant,  and  every  department  of 
life  was  conducted  as  part  of  this  vast  military  organisa¬ 
tion.  Visitors  to  the  capital  could  not  help  being  impressed 
by  the  glittering  splendour  of  the  Prussian  Guards,  the 
soldierly  bearing  and  smart  turn-out  of  the  officers  in  the 
Unter  den  Linden,  and  the  outward  signs  of  imperial 
power  that  almost  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  foreigner.  The 
military  spirit  of  Imperial  Germany  permeated  into  every 
corner  of  Berlin,  and  the  visitor  had  it  firmly  impressed 
upon  him  that  the  German  officer  was  lord  of  all,  and 
belonged  to  a  sphere  a  great  deal  higher  than  that  of  his 
fellow-men.  The  officer  was  received  almost  royally 
wherever  he  went;  he  had  the  best  seats  in  the  theatres 
and  the  best  tables  in  the  restaurants;  and  every  civilian, 
German  and  foreigner  alike,  was  made  to  feel  that  these 
exponents  of  the  art  of  war  were  fundamentally  of  much 
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greater  importance  than  those  who  practised  the  profes¬ 
sions  and  occupations  of  peace. 

Germany  of  these  days  had,  indeed,  the  appearance  of  a 
mighty  Power  destined  to  achieve  great  things  in  the  world, 
and  her  army  system  was  in  itself  the  object  of  world-wide 
admiration,  but  the  German  people  were  deprived  of  their 
individual  personality  in  order  to  play  their  part  in  this 
vast  organisation  that  crippled  all  individual  endeavour. 
At  that  time  I  had  many  friends  both  in  the  army  and  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  and  I  was  received  with  the  greatest 
kindness  on  all  occasions,  but  the  profession  of  arms 
seemed  completely  to  eclipse  all  other  departments  of  State 
activity.  The  conditions  of  peace  were  regarded  as 
secondary  to  those  of  war.  At  a  luncheon  which  I 
attended,  given  by  one  of  the  heads  of  departments  at  the 
Auswdrtiges  Amt  in  honour  of  the  German  Delegation  to 
the  Hague  Peace  Conference  of  1907,  the  officers  present 
were  regarded  as  more  important  guests  than  the  delegates 
for  whom  the  luncheon  was  given,  and  I  could  quote 
numerous  other  instances  showing  how  Germany  was  at 
that  time  completely  hypnotised  by  the  glamour  of  military 
prowess.  But  it  was  not  only  the  immense  prestige  of  the 
army  that  impressed  the  foreigner.  The  same  system 
existed  in  a  minor  degree  in  all  departments  of  the 
Imperial  Government  service.  Any  uniformed  Govern 
ment  official,  whether  he  was  a  railway  guard,  a  police 
man  or  postman,  demanded  a  considerable  amount  of 
respect,  and  he  saw  that  he  always  got  it.  Germany  was 
completely  dominated  by  uniforms  and  brass  buttons. 
The  question  was  how  long  the  German  people  were 
doomed  to  submit  to  this  form  of  despotism,  which  was 
preventing  them  from  giving  expression  to  their  true 
national  characteristics  and  their  beneficial  influence  in  the 
world. 

Through  adversity,  in  which  Germans  have  the  full 
sympathy  of  the  English  people,  the  old  rigime  has  gone 
and  has  given  place  to  what  we  believe  to  be  the  true  Ger¬ 
many.  Although  their  difficulties  are  great  and  their  future 
is  at  the  moment  perhaps  a  little  obscure,  the  German 
people  havenowa  greaterchance  than  they  ever  had  before; 
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and,  thanks  to  their  national  energy,  remarkable  industry 
and  business  capacity,  they  need  have  no  misgivings  as  to 
their  future  position  in  the  new  Europe.  To-day  the 
foreign  visitor  to  Berlin  finds  conditions  which  he  never 
knew  before.  Courtesy  is  characteristic  of  every  German 
official  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest;  the  German  officer 
accepts  his  position  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  and  railway  guards,  policemen  and  Customs 
officials  are  more  polite  and  helpful  to  the  traveller  than 
almost  any  other  similar  officials  in  Europe.  The  whole 
spirit  of  Berlin  has  changed  to  the  benefit  of  the  Berliners 
and  in  the  interests  of  trade  and  commerce  with  other 
countries.  The  foreign  business  man  no  longer  has 
obstacles  put  in  his  way  by  a  host  of  officials  whose  exercise 
of  authority  was  their  most  cherished  possession.  The 
officials  of  to-day  go  about  their  business  in  a  quiet  and 
unobtrusive  manner,  and  they  are  none  the  less  efficient. 
There  is  a  sense  of  equality  now  and  everyone  is  well 
received,  whether  he  be  an  ex-ally  or  an  ex-enemy.  During 
my  recent  visit  to  Berlin  I  had  discussions  with  officials 
of  the  Auswdrtiges  Amt  and  with  prominent  members  of 
most  of  the  political  parties  in  the  Reichstag  on  subjects 
that  might  be  the  cause  of  bad  feeling,  but  on  all  occasions 
these  conversations  were  conducted  with  the  greatest  frank¬ 
ness  and  in  the  most  friendly  spirit. 

Among  the  outstanding  features  of  Germany  to-day  is  a 
state  of  political  uncertainty,  arising  out  of  the  difficulty  of 
reconciling  party  differences  and  the  delicate  position  in 
which  Germany  finds  herself  in  formulating  her  lines  of 
foreign  policy.  Both  these  burdens  fall  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  shoulders  of  Herr  Stresemann,  who,  in  spite  of  his 
very  indifferent  health,  is  courageously  working  to  hold 
things  together.  So  difficult,  indeed,  is  the  political  posi¬ 
tion  that  a  large  number  of  Germans,  especially  in  the 
country  districts,  are  becoming  opposed  to  the  parlia¬ 
mentary  system — a  serious  state  of  affairs  when  viewed 
side  by  side  with  Germany’s  economic  obligations.  More¬ 
over,  Reichstag  members  of  the  Right  and  Centre  have 
nothing  substantial  to  offer  their  electors,  which  creates  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  the  Socialists  to  preach  their 
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doctrines  to  ready  listeners.  In  foreign  affairs  Locarno  has 
been  a  deep  disappointment  to  all  parties,  who  contend 
that,  although  the  Pact  looks  well  on  paper,  Germany  has 
in  reality  been  left  out.  Similar  uncertainty  prevails  on 
the  economic  side.  With  the  Reparations  question  still  in 
the  balance,  and  the  people  still  in  the  dark  as  to  the 
amount  of  the  debt  which  they  will  be  called  upon  to  pay, 
uneasiness  and  reluctance  to  embark  on  new  undertakings 
is  noticeable  in  most  departments  of  commercial  activity. 

X  Both  politically  and  economically  there  seems  to  be  a 
great  want  of  hope  in  Germany,  and  the  people  seem  to  be 
imbued  with  the  idea  that  they  have  nothing  to  look 
forward  to.  The  heavy  burden  of  taxation  is  always  a 
spectre  before  their  eyes,  and  they  cannot  see  the  day  when 
German  enterprise  will  be  free  to  develop  to  the  material 
advantage  of  the  German  people.  It  has  been  said  that 
Germany  is  recovering  with  great  rapidity,  that  industry 
is  forging  ahead,  and  that  Berlin  reflects  a  considerable 
degree  of  national  wealth.  That  there  is  some  measure  of 
truth  in  this  statement  there  is  little  doubt.  It  is  difficult 
to  say  at  the  present  stage  exactly  how  far  this  can  be 
regarded  as  accurate,  but  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that 
such  signs  of  luxury  and  spending  as  may  be  noticeable 
in  the  German  capital  do  not  represent  the  true  financial 
state  of  the  country.  The  average  German  is  undoubtedly 
counting  his  pfennigs,  and  personal  economies,  which  are 
less  noticeable  than  personal  luxuries,  are  obvious  to  any 
foreigner  who  takes  the  trouble  to  look. 

In  estimating  the  financial  condition  of  Germany  most 
foreign  observers  are  inclined  either  to  think  that  the 
country  is  recovering  by  leaps  and  bounds,  and  therefore 
that  her  capacity  to  pay  Reparations  is  greater  than  it  is 
in  actual  fact,  or  they  contend  that  the  progress  of  the 
last  few  years  is  purely  artificial,  that  everything  is  based 
on  false  values,  and  that  the  country  is  really  on  the  verge 
of  a  serious  crisis.  While  there  are  elements  of  truth  in 
both  these  views,  it  seems  to  me  that  Germany,  thanks  to 
the  capacity  for  work  of  her  people,  and  their  desire  to 
participate  to  the  fullest  extent  in  what  the  new  Europe 
has  to  offer,  has  succeeded  in  recovering  quicker  than 
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most  countries  would  have  done  in  similar  circumstances; 
but  that  the  state  of  German  finance,  industry  and  agri¬ 
culture,  combined  with  the  uncertainty  of  the  political 
situation,  have  given  rise  to  a  state  of  affairs  that  cannot 
stand  any  serious  shocks.  But,  although  this  may  be  the 
case,  it  is  clearly  in  the  interests  of  Germany  to  face  her 
war  debts  with  a  genuine  determination  to  meet  her 
obligations,  thereby  inspiring  political  confidence  abroad 
and  making  her  own  path  less  difficult  in  years  to  come. 
It  is  only  natural  that  the  German  people  should  feel  a 
certain  want  of  enthusiasm  at  the  present  stage,  but  there 
are  no  reasons  to  suppose  that  they  will  be  slow  in  regain¬ 
ing  that  position  which  was  theirs  before  the  War. 

Germany  has  come  through  an  unsuccessful  war  and 
a  revolution  which,  although  almost  bloodless,  was  none 
the  less  drastic  in  its  effects,  and  there  are  certain  remark¬ 
able  features  in  the  new  order  of  things  that  throw  im¬ 
portant  sidelights  on  the  character  of  the  people. 
Perhaps  one  of  the  most  noticeable  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  Republic  has  been  accepted  by  those  who  were 
formerly  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  imperial  regime. 
Former  high  officials  of  the  Kaiser  are  now  equally  high 
servants  of  the  Republic,  which  tends  to  show  that  in 
Germany  there  is  a  very  strong  love  of  country,  stronger, 
indeed,  than  any  bonds  that  bind  subjects  to  crowned 
heads  or  ruling  dynasties;  and  nowhere  is  this  more 
apparent  than  in  the  case  of  the  ReicksfrUsident  himself. 
“  Germany  ”  is  far  more  to  the  average  German  than  any 
other  idea  of  allegiance,  and  the  word  Vaierland  means 
to  him  much  more  than  is  imagined  by  the  average 
foreigner.  It  was  this  Vaierland  spirit  that  drove  the 
German  legions  time  after  time  against  the  shattering 
fire  of  the  fortress  of  Verdun;  it  was  this  idea  that  sent 
rank  after  rank  of  Prussian  students,  little  more  than 
boys,  to  certain  death  in  Flanders,  singing  as  they  went; 
and  it  was  this  that  inspired  Hindenburg  to  remain  at 
his  post  and  to  lead  the  broken  army  back  to  Germany. 
This  same  spirit  will  be  an  important  factor  in  helping 
Germany  to  advance  to  that  position  in  Europe  to  which 
she  naturally  aspires. 
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With  all  their  tribulations  and  misgivings  as  to  the 
future,  the  Germans  are  fortunate  to  possess  that 
characteristic  mass  patriotism  which  gives  them  strength 
to  overcome  difficulties  as  long  as  they  are  united,  and 
the  Republic  has  certainly  strengthened  the  unity  of  the 
German  nation.  It  is  difficult  to  take  German  pessimism 
at  its  face  value.  The  Ausstellung  is  popular  in  Ger¬ 
many  just  now,  most  sections  of  national  energy  having 
exhibitions  of  some  kind,  and  it  looks  as  if  this  idea  is 
infecting  the  manner  in  which  national  conditions  are 
represented  to  those  who  come  from  abroad.  But  the 
Germans  are  too  methodical  to  excel  at  this  art,  and  their 
pessimism,  although  to  some  extent  justified,  does  not 
deceive  the  careful  observer. 

To-day  there  are  few  regrets  at  the  passing  of  the  old 
regime,  as  most  sections  of  the  community  realise  the 
benefits  of  the  Republic.  The  ex-Kaiser’s  seventieth 
birthday  passed  almost  unnoticed.  The  ex-Crown  Prince, 
who  has  a  house  in  the  outer  suburbs  of  Berlin,  is  a 
familiar  figure  on  the  golf  links  when  his  time  is  not  other¬ 
wise  occupied  with  indoor  sports.  The  ex-Princes  of  the 
smaller  German  States  live  quietly  on  their  estates  as 
private  individuals,  and  the  ex-King  of  Saxony  when 
recently  cheered  at  the  railway  station  told  the  people  that 
they  were  “  nice  republicans  !  ”  The  Foreign  Ministry  and 
diplomatic  service  have  probably  undergone  less  change 
than  any  other  Department  of  State,  the  old  aristocracy 
still  being  well  represented,  and  this  is  often  a  subject 
of  comment  in  foreign  circles.  But  when  it  is  realised 
that  the  personnel  of  the  Auswdrtiges  Amt  was  before  the 
War  inwardly  inclined  to  disapprove  of  the  policies 
emanating  from  the  Kaiserliche  Schloss,  that  their  loyalty 
to  Germany  is  such  as  I  have  described,  and  that  it  is 
in  the  personal  interests  of  this  particular  class  to  retain 
its  position  in  the  State,  it  is  not  surprising  that  its  mem¬ 
bers  should  serve  the  Republic  in  the  meantime,  hoping 
for  a  changed  order  of  things  in  days  to  come.  In  spite 
of  all  the  changes,  real  and  apparent,  that  have  taken 
place  in  Germany,  the  fundamental  driving  forces  of  the 
country  remain  the  same,  although  their  activities  are  at 
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present  subordinated  to  the  changed  outlook  of  the 
bourgeoisie  and  workers,  who  form  the  republican 
majority. 

Germany  to-day  is  a  strange  mixture  of  political  and 
economic  forces  working  in  an  atmosphere  of  uncertainty. 
She  is  like  a  weather-beaten  ship  in  a  heavy  sea  under  the 
command  of  an  aged  but  experienced  captain.  The  crew, 
tired  out  by  their  struggle,  have  come  to  have  little  faith 
in  the  ship,  but  they  inwardly  believe  that  their  captain 
will  see  them  through.  And  so  it  is  with  Hindenburg, 
who  from  his  armchair  far  in  the  background  uses  his 
strong  and  moderating  influence  to  keep  the  political  scales 
balanced.  On  the  one  side,  the  right  wing  of  the 
Nationalist  Party  and  the  Siahlhelm  organisation  have  to 
be  guided  in  the  way  they  should  go.  To  them  Hinden¬ 
burg  is  still  the  military  commander,  and  as  President  of 
the  Siahlhelm  he  is  in  a  strong  position.  On  the  other 
side,  the  left  wing  Socialists  and  Communists  have 
to  be  restrained.  To  them  his  personality  as  head  of 
a  democratic  State  has  the  effect  of  steadying  their  wilder 
schemes  and  activities.  The  President  seldom  shows  his 
authority,  and  for  several  reasons  prefers  to  avoid  the  lime¬ 
light.  His  advanced  age  does  not  permit  of  his  under¬ 
taking  anything  approaching  arduous  duties,  and  he  is 
only  allowed  by  his  medical  advisers  to  devote  a  certain 
number  of  hours  in  the  day  to  work.  For  this  reason 
he  only  sees  the  highest  State  officials,  and  only  them  when 
there  is  the  most  urgent  business  to  be  considered. 
Further,  there  is  nothing  more  distasteful  to  Hindenburg 
than  any  idea  of  pushing  himself  forward.  He  occupies 
his  position  as  President  as  a  duty  to  his  country,  and 
he  shrinks  from  anything  that  might  conceivably  create 
the  impression  that  he  wishes  to  occupy  the  position  of 
his  former  master.  In  his  old  age  he  needs  care  and  a 
good  deal  of  rest,  but  from  his  modest  palace  in  the  Wil- 
helmstrasse  he  wields  a  power  which  is  none  the  less 
effective.  The  President  lives  in  the  simplest  possible 
way.  A  policeman  at  the  gate,  two  sentries  in  the  small 
courtyard,  and  the  Republican  flag  at  the  masthead  are 
the  only  outward  signs  that  distinguish  the  palace  from 
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any  other  building  in  the  street.  Little  or  no  ceremony 
attends  his  coming  or  his  going. 

Fortunate  are  those  few  who  have  been  admitted  to 
the  presence  of  this  grey-haired  soldier  and  statesman. 
None  have  been  disappointed.  The  popular  conception 
of  a  fire-eating  Prussian  general  with  a  stern  countenance 
and  a  domineering  demeanour  fade  away  in  the  company 
of  this  charming  and  benevolent  old  gentleman,  who 
shows  a  keen  interest  in  everybody  and  everything. 
With  his  intellect  as  quick  as  ever  it  was,  Hindenburg 
has  been  known  to  follow  closely  on  the  map  every  move 
in  an  explorer’s  journey,  and  to  ask  questions  showing 
that  the  President  himself  understood  the  difficulties 
almost  as  well  as  the  explorer  who  was  describing  his 
adventures.  While  his  kindly  disposition  is  sympathetic 
to  the  human  side  of  life,  he  has  a  strong  sense  of  humour 
and  loves  a  good  joke.  He  will  sit  listening  to  some¬ 
thing  that  amuses  him  for  a  considerable  time  without 
giving  any  indication  of  his  emotions ;  then  gradually  his 
face  will  light  up  and  his  eyes  will  twinkle  with  merri¬ 
ment.  But  when  he  hears  a  really  good  joke  he  literally 
rocks  from  side  to  side  with  laughter. 

The  name  of  von  Hindenburg  will  go  down  to  history 
as  one  of  the  greatest  men  of  our  time.  He  embodies 
to  the  fullest  extent  that  spirit  of  German  patriotism  to 
which  I  have  already  referred.  Loyal  to  the  Empire  and 
then  to  the  Republic,  he  is  serving  the  true  interests  of 
Germany  by  sinking  all  personal  feelings  and  by  placing 
the  V at erland  before  all  other  considerations.  When  his 
term  of  office  expires,  the  question  of  a  successor  will  be 
one  of  the  most  serious  problems  that  the  German  Repub¬ 
lic  has  yet  had  to  face. 


DEMOCRACY  AND  THE  MINORITIES 
By  J.  H.  Harley 


The  March  meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  League  of 
Nations  was  dealing  with  a  thorny  question,  not  unim¬ 
portant  for  the  future  of  democracy,  when,  on  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  Dr.  Stresemann  and  Senator  Dandurand,  it 
considered  its  relations  to  the  guaranteed  European 
Minorities.  Not  that  a  casual  reader  would  have  imagined 
this  was  the  case  from  the  light-hearted  way  in  which  a 
possible  action  of  the  Council  was  forecast  by  some 
public  opinion  in  our  own  country.  Such  a  one  would 
rather  have  deduced,  from  their  confident  and  frequently 
ill-informed  utterances,  that  Great  Britain  was  the  great 
policeman  of  the  world,  and  that  all  she  had  to  do  was  to 
bring  down  her  feet  with  a  sufficiently  loud  reverberation 
to  cause  all  these  Philistinish  nations  who  browbeat  their 
minorities  to  retreat  hopelessly  intimidated  into  their 
dens.  But  both  M.  Briand  and  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain, 
who  were  brought,  by  the  necessities  of  their  official  posi¬ 
tions,  more  nearly  and  comprehensively  in  contact  with 
the  realities  of  the  situation,  knew  much  better  than  this. 
One  has  only  to  read  their  speeches  to  realise  that  dan¬ 
gerous  and  fateful  possibilities  were  lurking  in  the  back 
ground  of  apparently  innocent  proposals.  Even  Dr. 
Stresemann,  stung  to  a  momentary  exhibition  of  resent¬ 
ment  by  some  comment  which  Sir  Austen  had  made  on  the 
veiled  backgrounds  of  his  speech,  ended  by  assenting  to 
a  suggestion  made  by  the  Polish  Foreign  Minister  that 
the  discussion  should  be  confined  to  consideration  of  the 
League  procedure  in  dealing  with  the  minorities,  and  that 
a  report  on  the  subject  should  be  made  to  the  next  meeting 
of  the  Council. 

This  was  undoubtedly  the  right  action  to  take,  and  if 
there  are  still  some  misguided  spirits  who  would  urge  the 
Council  to  go  farther  until  it  is  faced  by  a  dangerous 
situation  these  are  no  friends  to  the  League,  or  even 
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genuine  well-wishers  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  They 
think  they  are,  no  doubt;  and  it  would  be  an  unpleasant 
shock  to  them  to  be  supposed  otherwise ;  but  the  tragedy  of 
the  present  European  embroilment  is  that  peace  is  oftenest 
imperilled  in  the  house  of  its  friends.  It  is  easy,  for 
example,  to  show  that  the  encouragement  given  to 
European  minorities  by  their  foolish  and  mistaken  par¬ 
tisans  to  constitute  themselves  permanent  centres  of 
political  agitation  has  a  direct  repercussion  on  the  present 
crisis  in  European  democracy.  For  that  democracy  is,  in 
some  sort,  in  a  period  of  crisis,  is  plain  to  anyone  who 
has  sufficiently  long-sighted  eyes  to  see  into  the  present 
circumstances  of  contemporary  states.  Italy  has  elected 
a  new  Chamber  of  legislators,  but  the  people  are  only 
brought  in  at  the  last  resort  to  ratify  or  reject  a  previous 
selection  by  the  friends  of  the  reigning  power.  Poland 
is  considering  how  best  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  her 
executive.  Spain  and  Jugoslavia  are  continuing  the  rule 
of  their  dictators,  Germany  fails  to  stabilise  her  Reichstag 
by  the  formation  of  a  government  based  on  an  effective 
parliamentary  majority.  Even  France,  in  her  occasional 
moods,  conveys  the  unpleasant  but  unmistakable  impres¬ 
sion  of  being  on  the  verge  of  a  parliamentary  precipice. 
What  does  it  all  mean  ? 

At  first  it  may  seem  far-fetched  to  connect  such  a  large 
and  comprehensive  question  as  the  future  of  European 
democracy  with  such  an  apparently  restricted  question  as 
that  of  the  relation  of  the  League  of  Nations  to  its  guaran¬ 
teed  minorities.  Was  it  not  Tocqueville  who  taught  our 
Victorian  fathers  that  democracy  is  an  omnipotent  and  all- 
encroaching  power  which  overruns  all  bounds,  and  which 
no  human  force  is  competent  to  arrest?  Did  not  the 
respectable  Victorian  Sir  Thomas  Erskine  May  write  a 
history  of  Democracy  in  Europe,  beginning  with  its 
emergence  from  primeval  slime,  and  only  ending  when  it 
found  a  comfortable  resting-place  among  the  easy  toler¬ 
ances  of  the  British  constitution?  This  is  all  very  true, 
yet  subsequent  appraisements  of  historical  facts  and 
phenomena  have  not  confirmed  the  assumption  that  history 
goes  from  more  to  more,  and  that  the  way  of  democracy 
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is  a  straight  and  uniform  path  under  succeeding  arches  of 
triumph.  The  sea  ebbs  and  flows.  Nations  have  their 
epochs  of  progress  and  reaction.  History  is  more  like  a 
spiral  than  a  spear.  And  as  a  small  object  on  the  line 
may  arrest  the  thundering  locomotive  so  it  may  be  a  cause 
only  faintly  suspected  which  produces  a  seasonal  set¬ 
back  in  the  fortunes  of  democracy. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  the  democracy  with  which 
we  are  specially  concerned  to-day  was  developed  in  the 
course  of  progress  of  the  unitary  sovereign  state  of  the 
Reformation  era  to  the  more  complex  national  and  some¬ 
times  federal  state  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  this 
unitary  state  more  intricately  grew  and  developed  it  be¬ 
came  more  and  more  evident  that  its  autonomous  power 
of  self-regulation  and  self-expression  was  to  be  manifested 
in  three  main  activities  of  its  institutional  life,  the  legal, 
the  executive  or  administrative,  and  the  legislative.  Of 
these  the  legal  and  the  executive  are  the  more  primitive, 
and  the  legislative  the  more  developed  product  of  historical 
evolution.  Even  amid  the  sophisticated  modernity  of  the 
years  since  1914  we  have  seen  war  rouse  the  manes  of 
ruder  passions,  so  that  the  first  institutions  that  suffered 
were  the  new  parliamentary  habits  of  government,  that 
tolerance  of  contrary  opinion  which  alone  had  made  legis¬ 
lative  enactment  effective  or  even  possible.  What,  then, 
was  meant  in  these  developing  modern  societies  by  the 
continuous  progress  of  democracy  ? 

Evidently,  in  its  more  restricted  and  yet  in  a  supremely 
important  sense,  it  meant  the  growing  supremacy  of  the 
legislative  over  the  legal  and  administrative  functions  of 
the  new  national  state.  Of  course  that  is  not  the  aspect 
of  affairs  which,  since  the  days  of  the  American  and  French 
revolutions,  has  most  directly  caught  the  popular  eye. 
What  the  popular  mind  means  by  democracy  may  be 
summed  up  in  the  well-known  but  hardly  watertight  de¬ 
finition  of  Abraham  Lincoln  :  “  Government  of  the  people 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people.”  This  definition  pre¬ 
supposed  a  certain  developed  theory  and  practice  of  the 
legislature.  It  had  its  heroes  like  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
the  Abbe  Sieyes,  and  it  directed  its  technique  on  all 
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arrangements  for  electing  the  legislature  on  a  wider  fran¬ 
chise  to  make  it  a  more  accurate  expression  of  the  people’s 
will.  It  was  really  this  aspect  of  the  constitutional  advance 
which  fastened  itself  on  the  attention  of  Tocqueville.  He 
saw  in  democracy  a  mighty  and  irresistible  movement  in 
the  direction  of  Equality,  which  was  sustained  by  the 
growing  and  evermore  triumphant  might  of  the  people’s 
big  battalions.  Jack  was  to  be  worth  as  much  politically 
as  his  master.  Rousseau  produced  a  lyric  exposition  of 
the  purposes  and  powers  of  the  General  Will.  Of  making 
constitutions  there  was  in  France  no  end,  and  the  object 
of  them  all  was  to  push  the  country  still  further  forward 
and  forward  on  this  newer  path  of  a  complete  democratic 
development. 

Now  the  curious  feature  of  the  present-day  difficulty  of 
democracy  is  that  it  is  not  on  this  more  spectacular  side 
that  it  is  seriously  threatened.  The  air  is  thick  with 
clamorous  lip  service  paid  to  the  cause  of  the  people, 
Mussolini  has  his  mechanical  election  of  a  fresh  artificial 
legislature,  but  the  names  of  the  candidates,  though 
weeded  out  carefully  by  a  Fascist  General  Council,  have 
to  be  endorsed  by  the  final  approving  “  Si  ”  of  a  masculine 
popular  vote.  In  the  younger  states  which  have  been  born 
or  reborn  as  the  result  of  the  War,  universal  suffrage,  both 
of  men  and  women,  so  soon  as  either  have  reached  the 
years  of  maturity,  is  the  fixed  and  almost  invariable  rule. 
A  few  of  their  theorists,  perplexed  by  the  vagaries  of  the 
modern  democratic  situation,  talk  as  if  they  would  like 
to  introduce  some  restrictions  to  this  extended  suffrage; 
but  the  moment  the  thought  is  conceived  it  is  dismissed  as 
wholly  at  variance  with  the  prevailing  spirit  of  the  times. 
Once  the  people  have  felt  their  power  there  can  be  no 
feasible  method  for  shearing  off  the  least  of  their  redundant 
locks.  Turkey,  once  the  characteristic  and  hopeless  em¬ 
bodiment  of  reaction,  is  now  a  hotbed  for  the  propagation 
of  these  latest  democratic  ideas.  Estonia  plays  with  the 
Initiative.  Germany  incorporates  the  Referendum  in  the 
Weimar  Constitution.  The  plebiscite  was  a  name  to  win 
the  hearts  of  men  in  the  troublesome  aftermath  of  the  War. 
Even  Russia,  with  its  intricate  dovetailing  of  parish,  dis- 
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trict  and  national  Soviets,  has  made  provision  for  a  con¬ 
tinual  yearly  removal  of  its  primary  assemblies  by  a 
technical  appeal  to  the  popular  vote.  Lincoln’s  famous 
definition  seems  to  be  winning  prestige  everywhere  along 
the  line.  Lincoln’s  own  country  endorses  his  democratic 
sentiments  with  crowding  dollars  in  its  coffers.  Who,  with 
such  evidence  before  him,  can  dare  to  cry  out  about  a 
crisis  in  democracy? 

Indeed,  it  is  only  when  we  pass  from  the  people  to 
their  legislative  assembly,  and  consider  its  present-day 
ability  to  control  the  administration  and  the  executive, 
that  we  come  on  the  real  crucial  situation  for  modern 
democracy.  What  is  the  good  of  having  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament  enshrined  in  your  brand-new  Constitution 
if,  when  you  get  your  Parliament  in  session,  you  find 
that  your  legislators  can  talk  but  cannot  act?  “A 
democracy  in  effect,”  says  Hobbes  from  the  high  auto¬ 
cratic  standpoint,  “  is  no  more  than  an  aristocracy  of 
orators  interrupted  sometimes  with  a  temporary  monarchy 
of  one  orator.”  But  the  modern  trouble  appears  to  be 
oft-times  worse  than  that  which  is  suggested  in  this  some¬ 
what  cynical  comment.  If  one  orating  monarch  did 
manage  to  emerge  from  the  welter  of  competing  opinions 
then  all,  no  doubt,  would  be  forgiven.  The  talking  auto¬ 
crat  might  then  be  sufficient  for  the  job.  But  when  popular 
government  has  become  almost  synonymous  with  Parlia¬ 
mentary  Government  and  Parliamentary  Government  has 
passed  into  a  practical  condition  of  the  dreariest  stale¬ 
mate,  then  what  is  to  be  done?  Parliament  is  not  a  body 
for  ornament  or  intrigue.  It  is  a  Constitutional  device 
for  the  carrying  out  of  an  ascertained  national  will. 
Modern  democracy  can  never  be  satisfied  with  a  body  like 
the  old  German  Reichstag,  which  might  demonstrate  but 
was  never  allowed  to  govern. 

Reflections  like  these  are  no  mere  useless  generalities. 
They  completely  fit  the  facts  which  have  here  to  be  ex¬ 
plained.  Everywhere  in  Europe  we  see  signs  of  a 
strengthening  of  the  Executive  so  as  to  provide  against 
possible  or  real  weakness  on  the  part  of  a  nominally 
omnipotent  Parliament.  Mussolini  duly  summons  his 
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legislature,  but  takes  drastic  steps  to  prevent  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  organised  opposition  which  might  paralyse  its 
energies,  Turkey  grants  its  franchise  to  its  boys  of 
eighteen,  but  in  Mustafa  Kemal  the  Turks  have  a  Presi¬ 
dent  who  exercises  an  influence  far  beyond  his  Constitu¬ 
tional  powers,  and  who  takes  care  that  parliamentary  diffi¬ 
culties  shall  not  be  suffered  to  wreck  a  new  experiment. 
Primo  de  Rivera  dispenses  with  the  services  of  his  legisla¬ 
tors,  and  drives  the  quondam  Conservative  leader  to 
organised  and  armed  revolt.  King  Alexander  of  Jugo¬ 
slavia  proclaims  himself  dictator,  and  at  once  determines 
to  appoint  an  executive  which  must  be  freed  from  facing 
the  turmoil  of  an  often  unworkable  Parliament.  Germany 
has  a  suffrage  based  on  the  widest  democratic  representa¬ 
tion  of  men  and  women,  but  its  Reichstag,  when  it  receives 
from  the  President  the  names  of  a  Cabinet  of  Notables,  is 
unable  to  give  that  notable  Cabinet  an  effective  parlia¬ 
mentary  majority.  Lenin,  ere  he  died,  made  it  pretty 
plain  to  his  heirs  and  political  executors  that  he  did  not 
think  it  consistent  with  sound  proletarian  policy  that 
Mensheviks  should  have  the  opportunity  of  organising 
effective  opposition  in  those  Soviets  which  he  deemed  the 
legislative  assemblies  of  the  future. 

Now  what  is  the  cause  of  all  this?  How  is  it  that 
Parliament  in  so  many  counties  in  Europe  is  gradually 
ceasing  to  have  any  claims  to  sovereignty?  Many  causes, 
no  doubt,  have  tended  to  make  up  this  total  result.  His¬ 
tory  is  always  infinitely  complex,  and  the  historian  is  never 
provided  with  a  master  key  which  will  open  every  lock. 
But  the  apparent  encouragement  given  to  minorities  to 
hold  themselves  apart  and  indulge  in  political  agitation 
has  undoubtedly  exerted  an  appreciable  influence  in  pre¬ 
venting  the  formation,  in  certain  countries  with  minorities, 
of  an  effective  Parliamentary  majority.  Parliamentary 
democracy  has  never  functioned  really  satisfactorily  except 
where  the  parties  have  connected  themselves  up  into  two 
groups — the  Government  and  the  Opposition — and  where 
the  Government,  when  it  has  the  majority,  has  a  majority 
sufficiently  strong  to  give  it  a  fair  chance  of  realising  its 
political  programme.  The  United  States  may  be  cited  as  a 
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nation  which  has  worked  democratic  institutions  with  con¬ 
spicuous  success,  and  the  late  Theodore  Roosevelt  found 
that  even  his  great  influence  was  impotent  to  change  'he 
electoral  habits  which  sustained  the  two-party  system  in 
America. 

It  is  certainly  not  because  the  U.S.A.  is  unblessed  by 
the  possession  of  minorities  that  it  is  able  to  keep  free 
from  the  dangers  of  any  serious  parliamentary  stalemate. 
Before  the  War  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the  number 
of  its  immigrants,  and  people  from  the  very  countries  where 
the  minorities  problem  is  now  most  acute  came  trooping 
to  the  shores  of  the  New  World.  But  the  U.S.A.  were  in 
the  unique  position  of  being  able  to  require  of  these 
minorities,  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  receiving  them 
within  a  land  of  promise,  that  they  should  become  assimi¬ 
lated  to  the  fellow-citizens  of  their  adopted  place  of  abode. 
There  was  no  question  of  teaching  their  language  in 
American  schools.  They  might  gravitate  to  their  own 
particular  quarters  in  the  big  American  cities,  but  they 
received  no  encouragement  from  the  State  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  apart  or  to  constitute  a  State  within  a  State.  Racial 
differences,  where  they  are  obstinately  realised  and 
cherished,  are  the  most  difficult  to  overcome  and  reconcile. 
When  Parliament  is  split  into  a  variety  of  groups,  and 
any  number  of  them  are  racial,  you  have  in  the  latter  to 
deal  with  prejudices  and  antipathies  which  the  tactful 
“  give  and  take  ”  of  parliamentary  negotiation  finds  it 
difficult  to  reconcile. 

Now  the  effect  of  the  action  of  the  Minorities  Treaties 
of  the  League  of  Nations  hitherto  has  been  to  encourage 
the  racial  groups  to  constitute  themselves  permanent  and 
irreconcilable  political  parties,  and  to  take  action  not 
simply  to  maintain  Treaty  rights,  but  to  agitate  for  sub¬ 
versive  political  change.  In  M.  Clemenceau’s  letter  to 
M.  Paderewski,  when  transmitting  to  him  the  draft  of  the 
first  minority  treaty,  an  effort  w^as  made  to  show  that  the 
Allied  Powers  were  only  following  established  procedure. 
To  enforce  this  plea  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  pledges 
that  were  exacted  as  regards  religious  liberty  from  Serbia, 
Montenegro,  and  Roumania,  when  their  sovereignty  and 
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independence  were  recognised  by  the  Congress  of  Berlin  in 
1878.  However,  as  the  letter  goes  on,  another  note  is 
struck,  and  it  is  admitted  that  “  it  is  indeed  true  that  the 
new  treaty  differs  in  form  from  earlier  Conventions  dealing 
with  similar  matters.”  The  fact  was  that  these  new 
treaties  were  going  to  create  a  totally  different  situation. 
This  was  mainly  due  to  two  of  their  main  features.  They 
were  said  to  be  applicable  to  all  nations  “  newly  created,” 
or  “  who  had  received  large  accessions  of  territory,” 
whereas  they  were  really  made  applicable  only  to  some  of 
the  nations  who  came  within  these  categories.  And  in  the 
second  place  the  newly  created  League  of  Nations  had 
the  onerous  task  assigned  to  it  of  supervising  the  practical 
application  of  these  treaties  to  the  existing  world  of  affairs. 

It  is  now  clear,  after  several  years  of  significant  experi¬ 
ence,  that  these  characteristic  features  of  the  new  Minori¬ 
ties  Treaties  have  fostered  separatist  intrigue,  and  have 
certainly  not  tended  to  make  the  task  of  democratic  govern¬ 
ment  easier  in  certain  of  the  countries  to  which  they  will 
eventually  apply.  The  very  fact  that  they  were  only 
limited  to  certain  countries  was  sure  in  itself  to  have  a 
distinctly  disturbing  effect.  Countries  so  marked  out 
were  bound  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  suspect  in  their 
treatment  of  their  subject  races,  and  they  were  closely 
watched  by  interested  propagandists  in  case  they  might 
violate  the  letter  of  their  bond.  Furthermore,  the  League 
of  Nations  tended  to  be  regarded  not  as  a  committee  of 
conciliation,  which  might  bring  the  parties  together  in 
friendly  negotiation,  but  rather  as  a  sounding-board  from 
which  discontented  racial  groups  might  megaphone  their 
grievances  to  the  whole  people  of  Europe.  Where  there 
were  existing  parliamentary  deadlocks  in  such  countries, 
these  deadlocks  were'  made,  by  the  action  of  these 
politically  organised  minorities,  very  much  more  serious 
still.  No  wonder  that  at  the  March  meeting  of  the  League 
Council  it  was  made  pretty  plain  that,  in  view  of  these 
and  similarly  unfortunate  results,  the  nations  subject  to 
Minorities  Treaties  would  obstinately  resist  any  change 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  adding  to  existing  obligations ; 
and  that  if  any  such  change  were  ultimately  pressed  upon 
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them  the  altered  provisions  must  be  made  applicable  to 
all  the  European  nations  without  exception. 

These  difficulties  are  not  merely  theoretic,  as  may  be 
seen  from  the  case  of  Poland,  which  was  the  first  nation 
after  the  War  to  have  presented  to  it  a  Minorities  Treaty. 
No  one  who  knows  the  facts  can  doubt  that,  in  this  country 
at  least,  Poland  has  been  the  special  subject  of  interested 
propaganda,  and  that  the  attacks  made  upon  her  have 
been  specially  inspired  in  the  interests  of  ambitious 
minorities.  By  the  Geneva  Convention  of  1922  the 
German  minorities  in  Upper  Silesia  were  given  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  using  the  Council  of  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
sounding-board,  and  small  wonder  it  was  that  they  and 
other  Polish  minority  groups  formed  themselves  into  hard 
and  fast  political  parties.  In  March,  1926,  it  was  calcu¬ 
lated  that  there  were  fifty-nine  different  Polish  party 
groups  working  to  get  representatives  on  the  Seym,  and 
that  no  less  than  thirty-three  were  racial  groups  represent¬ 
ing  Ukrainians,  White  Ruthenians,  Germans  and  Jews. 
Not  all  of  these,  of  course,  actually  obtained  such  repre¬ 
sentatives.  In  1922  they  had  eighty-nine  representatives 
out  of  444.  In  1928  that  number  had  increased  to  ninety- 
four.*  The  Polish  parliamentary  outlook  was  already  very 
difficult.  Poland  formed  part  before  the  War  of  three 
different  empires,  and  Proportional  Representation,  which 
had  been  adopted  as  a  method  of  election,  increased  the 
tendency  to  multiply  political  groups.  In  order  to  get 
anything  like  stable  parliamentary  government,  it  is  neces¬ 
sary,  as  has  been  already  pointed  out,  to  have  an  adminis¬ 
tration  resting  on  an  assured  parliamentary  majority. 
How  intolerable  when,  in  addition  to  the  difficulties  of 
bringing  together  the  normally  existing  groups,  you  have 
also  a  series  of  racial  groups,  ostentatiously  resisting  assimi¬ 
lation,  standing  firm  against  all  talk  of  compromise,  and 
strongly  tempted  to  hold  up  the  country  of  their  adoption 
in  the  Council  of  the  League  before  the  public  reprobation 
of  Europe. 

(i)  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  point  out  that  of  these,  eleven  are  now 
members  of  the  Government  Bloc. 
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Let  us  be  quite  clear,  however,  as  to  the  exact  scope  of 
this  discussion.  It  has  not  been  suggested,  and  it  has  not 
been  intended  to  suggest,  that  the  parliamentary  action  of 
discontented  minorities  is  the  cause  of  all  the  difficulties 
in  present-day  democracy.  These,  as  has  already  been 
made  manifest,  mainly  result  from  attacks  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  paralysis,  and  other  causes  besides  the  action  of 
racial  minorities  have  contributed  to  the  one  common 
result.  Proportional  Representation  meant  a  representa¬ 
tion  of  many  different  kinds  of  groups,  economic  as  well 
as  religious  and  racial,  and  the  more  groups  there  were  to 
combine  into  the  two  indispensable  parties  the  more  diffi¬ 
cult  it  was  to  get  a  really  stable  government,  which  alone 
could  impart  a  real  driving  power  to  the  executive  and 
administrative  authority  of  the  State.  Occasionally,  too,  in 
countries  like  Czechoslovakia,  which  is  subject  to  the 
treaties,  and  which  also  possesses  sufficiently  vociferous 
minorities,  there  is  a  fairly  stable  parliamentary  majority, 
consisting  of  five  groups,  to  which  quite  recently  the  Ger¬ 
man  group  has  been  added.  In  Jugoslavia,  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  the  Croats  made  parliamentary  government  impos¬ 
sible  and  latterly  retired  to  Zagreb  to  form  a  Parliament 
of  their  own.  The  real  truth  is  that,  of  all  groups  that 
could  possibly  be  imagined,  racial  groups  are  the  most 
obstinate  and  difficult.  In  Czechoslovakia  itself,  where, 
after  much  arduous  experience,  some  progress  was  made 
towards  democratic  stability  and  efficiency,  it  was  always 
evident  that  the  racial  groups  were  the  weakest  links  in  the 
completed  parliamentary  chain. 

Have  such  speculations  regarding  the  influence  of 
minorities  on  the  stability  of  parliamentary  democracy  any 
application  to  the  circumstances  of  our  own  particular 
land.^  It  might  be  thought  on  the  first  appearance  that 
they  had  absolutely  none  whatever.  We  are  accustomed 
to  plume  ourselves  on  our  equitable  treatment  of  the  so- 
called  subject  races,  and  some  of  the  British  commentators 
on  the  Minorities  Treaties  have  spoken  of  them  as  if  they 
only  contained  the  “  irreducible  minimum  ”  of  the 
demands  which  might  justly  be  made.  But  are  the 
demands  of  these  treaties  so  very  much  an  irreducible 
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minimum?  Let  us  examine,  for  example,  what  would 
result  in  England  if  the  provisions  of  the  Geneva  Con¬ 
vention  relating  to  Upper  Silesia  were  made  applicable  to 
our  own  educational  conditions.  The  parents  of  forty 
children,  according  to  this  Convention,  can  ask  for  a  school 
at  the  public  expense,  where  their  language  shall  be  used, 
and  where  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  tenets  of  their 
distinctive  faith.  What  would  the  Nonconformist  and 
Liberal  supporters  of  these  Upper  Silesian  minorities  say 
if  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the  Scotland  division  of  Liver¬ 
pool  were  to  ask  that  schools  should  be  opened  at  public 
expense  throughout  the  division  where  instruction  should 
be  given  in  Erse,  and  where  there  should  be  no  Cowper- 
Temple  clause  to  bar  the  teaching  of  a  creed?  Assuredly 
most  of  them  would  pull  a  very  long  face,  and  their  con¬ 
tention  would  be  that  circumstances  alter  cases  in  a  very 
material  sense. 

In  reality  our  own  experience  with  the  Irish  question 
is  perfectly  fitted  to  teach  us  how  difficult  a  racial  group 
can  make  the  working  of  even  the  best-oiled  parliamentary 
machine.  Who  that  passed  through  the  memorable  days 
of  1885  can  forget  the  sudden  perplexity  and  even  con¬ 
sternation  which  invaded  the  minds  of  some  of  his  most 
loyal  adherents  when  it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  Glad¬ 
stone  was  weakening  on  the  subject  of  Irish  Home  Rule? 
What  denials  and  counter-denials !  How  difficult  it  was 
to  account  for  such  an  unexpected  change  of  position ! 
And  the  reason  the  explanation  was  difficult  was  that,  in 
reality,  it  was  very  simple.  Gladstone  was  ready  to  reverse 
all  his  previously  expressed  opinions,  not  because  he  had 
been  seized  with  any  sudden  zeal  for  the  Irish  cause,  nor 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  Bulgaria,  he  had  been  persuaded, 
in  an  access  of  his  characteristic  emotional  fervour,  that 
Ireland  was  a  nation.  The  great  opportunist  statesman 
really  pushed  forward  Home  Rule  because  he  feared  that 
the  continuing  presence  and  greater  number  of  the  Irish 
members  in  Parliament  would  make  the  old  stable  party 
government  impossible  for  the  British  democracy.  As  an 
old  parliamentary  hand  he  was  apprehensive  for  the  future 
of  the  much-loved  parliamentary  machine.  He  had  asked 
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the  country  for  a  majority  over  all  other  combinations  of 
parties,  and  the  country  had  refused  to  grant  his  perfervid 
request.  He  had  tried  his  powers  of  negotiation  with  the 
Irish  members,  and  he  had  discovered  that  a  party  run  on 
racial  national  lines  could  not  be  induced  to  make  any  real 
sacrifice  of  its  independent  parliamentary  action.  To  one 
who  had  eyes  to  see  the  times  demanded  that  something 
should  be  done,  and  the  great  Victorian  Premier  was  in  this 
case  the  man  to  do  it.  He  had  seen  with  bewildered 
consternation  Parliament  reduced  to  a  bear  garden,  and 
Colonel  Sanderson,  in  an  Irish  fracas,  hitting  right  out 
from  the  shoulder  on  the  very  floor  of  the  sacrosanct 
Commons  of  Great  Britain.  He  knew  that  the  Irish 
members,  in  their  determination  to  keep  themselves 
entirely  apart,  were  refusing  all  social  engagements  which 
might  connect  them  too  closely  in  friendly  intimacy  with 
their  brother  members  of  the  House.  It  is  quite  clear,  from 
the  actions  and  utterances  of  his  later  years,  that  Glad¬ 
stone  foresaw  two  great  perils  in  the  path  of  parliamentary 
democracy  in  Great  Britain,  the  first  arising  from  a  possible 
blocking  of  organic  reform  in  the  future  by  the  action  of  an 
irresponsible  House  of  Lords,  the  second  arising  from  a 
multiplication  of  parliamentary  parties  which  might 
paralyse  the  governmental  machine.  Is  it  not  strange  that 
after  all  these  years  we  are  still  not  removed  from  the 
menace  of  the  same  two  deplorable  evils  Only  at  the 
present  day  the  third  party,  which  threatens  us,  is  not  a 
racial  party  like  the  older  one,  and  it  is  to  be  confidently 
expected  that  when  the  people  realise  how  closely  the  demo-  ' 
cratic  future  is  bound  up  with  two-party  government  they 
will  make  short  work  of  all  attempts  to  produce  confusion  ; 
in  the  situation  by  making  an  effective  government  difficult, 
and  thus  to  force  open  the  way  to  the  future  along  the 
dangerous  path  of  revolution. 

What,  then,  is  to  be  done  to  mend  existing  evils. ^  It  is 
clear  to  those  who  have  pondered  on  the  course  of  history 
that  the  onward  march  of  democracy  can  never  be  finally 
arrested.  You  cannot  rule  a  people  all  the  time  without 
their  freely  given  consent,  and  no  mere  fragment  of  the 
community  can  be  trusted  to  interpret  the  unrecorded  ? 
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aspirations  of  the  whole  remaining  mass.  Gladstone’s 
remedy  for  the  threatened  parliamentary  paralysis  of  his 
Home  Rule  days  was  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish  members 
entirely,  and  to  give  to  Ireland  itself  a  delegated  but 
autonomous  authority.  His  remedy  was  rejected  at  the 
time,  and  the  Irish  members  were  kept  for  a  little  while 
longer  in  the  British  Parliament;  but  subsequent  history 
has  shown  that  in  this  Gladstone  was  absolutely  right.  It 
might  be  thought  that  a  similar  drastic  remedy  would  have 
the  same  effect  in  the  case  of  troublesome  European 
minorities,  and  there  are  those  to-day  who  go  about  crying 
in  the  wilderness  for  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Ver¬ 
sailles.  One  would  imagine  from  the  way  they  speak  and 
write  that  this  Treaty  was  a  hastily  compiled  composition 
brought  together  as  the  result  of  ignorance  or  even  of 
chicanery.  But  this  is  not  the  case.  Whatever  may  have 
been  the  poses  of  the  principals  at  Versailles,  the  Articles 
of  the  Treaty,  as  they  were  worked  out  away  from  the 
glare  of  publicity,  were  an  honest  attempt  to  meet  all  the 
involved  exigencies  of  the  European  situation.  So  far  as 
regards  the  minorities  they  were  not  cooped  up  in  an  island 
apart,  as  in  the  case  of  Ireland  in  1885.  Where  there  was  a 
homogeneous  group  of  only  one  race  the  remedy  was  clear 
and  simple;  but  where,  as  in  Upper  Silesia,  there  were 
intricate  mixtures  of  races  the  only  thing  to  do  in  such 
mixed  districts  was  to  secure  that  there  should  be  no  more 
Poles  in  the  German  part  than  there  were  Germans  in  the 
Polish  part.  One  purpose  of  this  paper  has  been  to  show 
that  there  has,  in  recent  years,  been  an  effort  made  to  use 
the  Minorities  Treaties  to  encourage  these  minorities  in 
subversive  political  action,  and  to  attempt  to  use  the 
League  of  Nations  for  purposes  that  were  never  intended. 
It  is  this  that  has  constituted  a  plain  and  palpable  aggra¬ 
vation  of  the  present  democratic  crisis.  If  the  League 
of  Nations,  acting  through  its  Committee,  functions  as 
a  conciliatory  body  in  all  complaints  or  disputes,  all  will  be 
well ;  but  if  the  idea  is  to  use  its  plenary  sessions  continu¬ 
ally  for  the  ventilation  of  the  political  grievances  of 
minorities  then  no  service  has  been  done  for  the  democratic 
peace  of  the  future. 

VOL.  cxxv.  N.S.  z 
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By  Arthur  Greenwood,  M.P. 

The  international  policy  and  outlook  of  the  Labour 
Movement,  like  its  Socialist  policy  and  outlook,  are  a 
matter  of  common  sense,  and  seek  their  justification  even 
more  in  practical  experience  than  in  theory.  The  Labour 
Party’s  internationalism  is  not  a  manifestation  of  anti¬ 
national  sentiment.  It  is  not  a  mere  reaction  from  the 
excessive  patriotism  which  finds  expression  in  the  phrase 
“  My  country,  right  or  wrong !  ”  As  a  policy  its  ante¬ 
cedents  are  at  least  as  respectable  as  those  of  the  flag- 
wagging  imperialism  to  which  it  is  often,  but  erroneously, 
considered  to  be  an  alternative;  and  its  ethical  sanctions 
are  superior.  Yet  Labour’s  internationalism  is  perversely 
misrepresented  by  both  the  Conservative  and  the  Liberal 
Parties  as  inimical  to  national  interests.  Why  those  who 
cherish  the  international  spirit  and  seek  to  promote  inter¬ 
national  co-operation  should  be  denounced  as  the  friends 
of  every  country  but  their  own  can  be  explained  only  as 
an  example  of  muddle-headedness  or  of  deliberate  mis¬ 
representation.  It  is  surely  obvious  that  if  the  general 
interests  of  mankind  are  served  by  international  co¬ 
operation  on  questions  of  scientific  research,  on  questions 
affecting  public  health  and  industrial  legislation,  and  on 
the  problems  of  peace  and  disarmament,  the  interests  of 
individual  nations  are  also  served  and  the  benefits  are 
shared  by  all.  Where  there  is  true  co-operation  no  country 
gains  at  the  expense  of  the  rest.  Where  national  policy 
aims  at  securing  some  material  advantage  over  other 
countries,  or  seeks  to  exploit  other  countries  for  selfish 
ends,  it  is  natural  to  regard  with  disapproval  the  advo¬ 
cates  of  international  co-operation  in  that  country;  but  it 
should  not  require  much  argument  to  prove,  even  to  the 
most  thorough-going  nationalist,  that  self-interest  itself 
dictates,  in  some  matters  at  least,  the  adoption  of  an 
international  policy. 

Health  is  one  such  question.  Bacteria  do  not  respect 
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frontiers.  The  fight  against  disease  is  international  in  its 
scope.  International  co-operation  is  essential,  too,  in 
matters  of  scientific  research.  To  the  making  of  so  com¬ 
monplace  a  thing  as  the  almanac,  with  its  mass  of  data 
involving  astronomical  observations  and  calculations, 
there  goes  an  immense  amount  of  co-operative  work  among 
scientists  of  all  the  civilised  countries.  There  must  be 
international  agreement  as  to  the  use  of  the  ether  in  broad¬ 
casting  and  in  the  wavelengths  assigned  to  different  sta¬ 
tions.  Postal  arrangements  between  the  various  countries 
have  for  long  been  the  subject  of  international  regulation. 
The  white  slave  traffic  and  the  trade  in  indecent  literature 


can  only  be  effectively  dealt  with  internationally.  The 
laws  regulating  copyright,  patent  rights  and  certain  other 
forms  of  property  are  no  longer  purely  national  in  their 
scope.  There  is,  in  short,  a  vast  amount  of  international 
regulation  and  control,  as  well  as  of  voluntary  interna¬ 
tional  co-operation,  which  the  most  rabid  and  self-centred 
of  nationalists  would  be  constrained  to  defend,  if  only  for 
the  reason  that  they  serve  national  interests. 

More  controversial,  but  assuredly  not  less  easy  to 
justify  on  grounds  of  both  principle  and  expediency,  are 
the  developments  of  international  co-operation  in  the 
sphere  of  industrial  legislation.  The  Labour  Movement 
whole-heartedly  supports  the  International  Labour  Organi¬ 
sation  which  was  brought  into  existence  under  the  Ver¬ 
sailles  Treaty,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
League  of  Nations.  Labour,  indeed,  can  claim  to  have 
had  a  considerable  share  in  the  making  of  this  section  of 
the  Peace  Treaty,  not  only  in  the  framing  of  the  Labour 
Charter,  but  in  the  setting  up  of  the  International  Labour 
Office  at  Geneva.  It  will  not  be  disputed  by  those  who 
know  the  facts  that  the  workers’  representatives  in  the 
succession  of  International  Labour  Conferences,  from  the 
first  assembly  in  1919  at  Washington  onwards,  have 
played  an  important  part  in  the  drafting  of  the  various 
Conventions;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  the 
organised  Labour  Movement  has  never  ceased  to  exert 
pressure  upon  Governments  for  ratification  of  these  Con¬ 
ventions.  It  has  yet  to  be  shown  that  the  capitalist 
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parties,  in  so  crucial  a  matter  as  legislation  for  an  inter¬ 
national  forty-eight-hour  week,  accept  without  disabling 
reservations  the  underlying  principles  of  the  International 
Labour  Organisation. 

No  such  hesitancy  or  indifference  marks  the  attitude  of 
organised  labour.  It  accepts  as  almost  axiomatic  the 
idea  that  international  action  is  necessary  to  establish  com¬ 
parable  standards  of  working-class  life  and  conditions  of 
employment  as  between  one  country  and  another.  It 
uses  the  machinery  of  the  International  Labour  Organisa¬ 
tion  with  this  as  its  fundamental  aim.  The  organised 
workers  have  learned  by  bitter  experience  how  conditions 
in  one  country  affect  the  position  of  the  wage-earners  in 
other  countries.  Employers  everywhere  are  prone  to 
invoke  the  argument  that  competition  from  countries  with 
a  lower  standard  of  life  and  inferior  conditions  of  employ¬ 
ment  make  it  impossible  for  them,  with  the  best  will  in 
the  world,  to  raise  wages,  shorten  working  hours,  or  im¬ 
prove  conditions  for  their  own  workers.  Upon  this 
argument  the  Conservative  Party  founds  its  defence  of  the 
Safeguarding  policy.  The  Labour  Party,  on  the  other 
hand,  holds  strongly  to  the  view  that  “  safeguarding  ”  as 
a  means  of  protecting  industry  against  unfair  competition 
from  countries  with  inferior  social  and  economic  standards 
of  life  is  an  illusory  and  fallacious  policy.  It  is  in  no 
sense  an  effective  alternative  to  the  policy  of  establishing, 
as  far  as  practicable,  common  standards  for  the  workers 
in  all  countries  by  means  of  international  labour  legisla¬ 
tion.  It  is  only  through  the  gradual  development  and 
effective  enforcement  of  an  international  code  'of  labour 
legislation  that  labour  conditions  can  be  removed  from  the 
arena  of  competition.  Competition,  so  long  as  it  exists, 
should  be  based  on  science  and  organisation,  and  not  on 
the  power  of  one  group  of  employers  to  exploit  more  suc¬ 
cessfully  the  labour  which  they  employ  than  another  group 
of  employers.  International  labour  legislation  is  the 
counterpart  to  national  labour  legislation,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  in  order  to  impose  on  all  employers  similar  minimum 
standards  of  employment.  The  development  of  the  in¬ 
dustrial  system  in  many  parts  of  the  world  has  rendered 
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necessary  some  machinery  for  establishing  and  enforcing 
comparable  minimum  standards  in  all  countries. 

In  the  sphere  of  international  industrial  legislation  the 
policy  of  organised  labour  is  demonstrably  a  policy  which 
makes  for  social  progress.  It  is  governed  by  considera¬ 
tions  of  general  well-being  and  not  of  special  advantage 
to  any  class  or  a  single  nation.  It  is  a  policy  that  aims 
at  the  good  of  all  nations,  and  is  not  inimical  to  any 
national  interest  which  it  is  desirable  or  necessary  to  con¬ 
serve.  The  only  “  right  ”  it  assails  is  the  right  to  exploit, 
to  “  sweat  ”  labour;  or  to  use  the  existence  of  sweated  and 
exploited  labour  as  a  lever  to  enforce  a  lower  standard  of 
life  and  employment  in  countries  where  the  social  crime 
of  sweating  has  been  or  is  being  legislated  away.  Those 
who  oppose  international  regulation  of  labour  conditions 
may  not  recognise  themselves  to  be  morally  and  culturally 
upon  the  same  level  as  those  who  profit  by  free  trade  in 
obscene  literature;  but  plainly,  when  hostility  to  inter¬ 
national  regulation  serves  to  perpetuate  low  standards 
whose  existence  provides  an  excuse  for  lowering  stan¬ 
dards  everywhere,  the  foes  of  internationalism  are  stop¬ 
ping  social  progress.  They  become  not  only  enemies  of 
every  country  but  their  own,  but  do  a  great  disservice  to 
their  own  country  by  encouraging  a  policy  which  must 
lead  to  stabilising  existing  conditions,  and  may  even  lead 
to  a  progressive  degradation  of  life  for  their  own 
countrymen. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  sphere  of  labour  legislation  that 
international  action  is  necessary.  The  world  is  becoming 
an  economic  unit.  The  markets  for  the  staple  commodities 
are  world  markets.  Large  industrial,  trading  and  finan¬ 
cial  enterprises  nowadays  overstep  national  frontiers. 
They  are  international  in  their  scope  and  their  operations. 

When  business  enterprises  fell  for  the  most  part  within 
the  boundaries  of  single  states,  the  State  was  able  to  exer¬ 
cise  some  degree  of  supervision  and  regulation,  and  in 
most  countries  where  industry  and  commerce  have 
developed,  there  are  more  or  less  effective  codes  of  law 
governing  at  le^st  some  aspects  of  economic  life.  But 
under  modem  conditions  vast  enterprises  have  arisen 
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which  cannot  be  regulated  or  supervised  by  any  individual 
State.  Others,  again,  though  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
single  State,  exert  a  powerful  influence  far  beyond  the 
frontiers  of  that  particular  State,  and  their  operations  have 
profound  reactions  on  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Scientific  discovery  may  quite  suddenly  endow  a  single 
country  in  possession  of  some  rare  metal  or  mineral  with 
the  power  to  hold  the  world  to  ransom.  The  possibilities 
of  this  have  been  dramatised  for  the  popular  imagination 
in  the  film  scenario  written  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells,  under 
the  title  Tke  King  Who  Was  a  King,  and  with  his  un¬ 
canny  prevision  it  becomes  a  propaganda  of  international 
co-operation.  The  rare  metal  in  question  which  might 
have  been  the  occasion  for  war  provides  the  opportunity 
of  establishing  an  international  trusteeship. 

It  is  not  only  international  combinations  and  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  monopolies  in  certain  important  products  which 
constitute  danger  to  the  world  to-day.  The  private  trade 
in  armaments,  the  floating  of  loans  for  anti-social  pur¬ 
poses,  the  evils  arising  from  concession  hunting,  the  in¬ 
vestment  of  capital  in  undeveloped  but  populous  countries 
to  exploit  the  relatively  inexhaustible  supply  of  cheap, 
unorganised  labour — all  these  give  rise  to  problems  of  the 
gravest  kind,  and,  in  the  interests  both  of  peace  and  har¬ 
monious  economic  development,  call  for  international 
action. 

The  economic  growth  of  the  world  has  proceeded  so 
far  that  in  the  interests  of  the  peoples  of  the  world 
economic  activities  and  rivalries  must  be  controlled  and 
regulated.  The  Economic  Section  of  the  League  of 
Nations  provides  the  nucleus  of  an  international  organisa¬ 
tion  for  these  purposes.  It  is  impossible  to  expect  that 
an  effective  machinery  with  adequate  authority  to  deal 
with  world  economic  problems  can  be  established  imme¬ 
diately.  The  work  which  is  now  being  undertaken  by  this 
Section  of  the  League,  however,  gives  us  a  foundation  on 
which  to  build  a  substantial  structure. 

The  Labour  Party  believes  that  the  Economic  Section 
of  the  League  of  Nations  should  be  developed  on  lines 
broadly  analogous  to  those  of  the  International  Labour 
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Organisation.  It  holds  that  an  Economic  Council,  repre¬ 
sentative  of  States,  producers  (including  employers  and 
workers),  and  consumers,  should  be  established,  which 
should  consider  the  surveys  and  reports  made  from  time 
to  time  by  the  Economic  Secretariat  and  formulate  policy 
in  International  Economic  Conventions  or  by  means  of 
recommendations. 

The  Labour  Party  would  welcome  the  development  of 
all  the  constructive  activities  of  the  League  of  Nations, 
including  the  Health  Section  of  the  League,  which  is  doing 
admirable  work  unnoticed  and  unrecognised  by  the  general 
public.  It  is  of  supreme  importance  that  every  common 
interest  should  be  developed,  and  that  the  mind  of  the 
world  should  be  directed  towards  its  constructive  tasks. 
The  more  the  nations  are  engaged  on  solving  their  common 
problems  the  better  for  the  cause  of  peace.  The  true  con¬ 
ditions  of  peace  are  not  the  absence  of  open  hostilities  and 
the  mere  avoidance  of  suspicion;  they  are  to  be  found  in 
constructive,  co-operative  effort  among  the  nations, 
devoted  to  making  the  most  of  the  world’s  resources  for 
the  common  good,  and  to  eliminating  the  economic  and 
social  evils  which  afflict  mankind.  It  is  in  these  directions 
that  the  real  spirit  of  peace  will  manifest  itself.  But  we 
need  the  machinery  and  the  framework  of  peace. 

This  exists  to-day  in  an  imperfect  and  incomplete  way 
in  the  League  of  Nations,  and  in  various  voluntary  inter¬ 
national  associations.  Organised  labour  has  its  inter¬ 
national  machinery.  The  International  Federation  of 
Trade  Unions,  to  which  the  British  Trades  Union  Con¬ 
gress  is  affiliated,  and  the  Labour  and  Socialist  Inter¬ 
national,  to  which  the  British  Labour  Party  is  affiliated,  are 
the  industrial  and  political  expressions  of  international 
Labour,  seeking  to  promote  a  common  understanding  and 
a  common  general  policy  for  the  Labour  and  Socialist 
Movements  of  the  world,  and  to  give  mutual  assistance  on 
questions  other  than  those  of  purely  national  concern. 
Both  organisations  are  endeavouring  to  develop  a  world 
consciousness  and  a  world  policy  on  world  problems,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the  workers  in  industry  and 
the  political  policy  of  Socialism. 
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It  is  desirable  to  promote  international  organisation  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  but  valuable  as  such  voluntary  co-opera¬ 
tion  amongst  men  and  women  with  common  interests  may 
be,  governmental  action  is  essential. 

In  matters  of  international  relations,  therefore,  the 
League  of  Nations  is  the  pivot  of  Labour  policy.  Labour 
statesmen  would  have  endowed  the  League  at  its  birth  with 
wider  powers  and  larger  responsibilities  than  those  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  by  the  Peace  Conference.  It  has  been 
argued  by  the  Conservatives  that  the  League  must  for  long 
be  but  an  embryonic  organisation,  which  if  it  were  over¬ 
taxed,  would  be  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of  its  respon¬ 
sibilities.  But  there  are  times  when  the  bold  course  is 
the  safest.  The  post-War  period  was  one,  and  the  greatest 
defect  of  the  Peace  Conference  was  its  timidity,  its  failure 
to  take  the  courageous  line.  Europe  and  the  world  have 
suffered  because  those  who  negotiated  the  Peace  Treaty 
failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  unparalleled  oppor¬ 
tunity  which  offered  itself  in  the  days  immediately  after  the 
War  to  establish  a  permanent  Temple  of  Peace. 

Labour  Governments  will  undoubtedly  use  the  League 
machinery  more  resolutely  and  consistently  than  it  has 
yet -been  used,  not  merely  for  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  international  intercourse,  but  for  the  deliberate 
organisation  of  world  peace.  The  League,  though  not  a 
perfect  instrument,  can  be  developed  into  an  effective 
organisation  for  securing  peace  and  disarmament.  It  is, 
indeed,  the  prime  purpose  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
organise  the  world  for  peace,  to  find  a  method  of  settling 
international  differences  without  recourse  to  war,  and  to 
lift  from  the  nations  the  oppressive  burden  of  competitive 
expenditure  on  armaments.  Here,  if  anywhere,  inter¬ 
nationalism  will  find  its  supreme  justification  as  a  political 
principle.  The  real  task  of  the  League,  the  real  test  of 
the  statesmanship  which  finds  expression  through  its  instru¬ 
mentalities,  will  be,  and  must  be,  its  success  in  organising 
the  world  on  a  peace  basis. 

The  Labour  Government  of  1924  bent  its  energies 
towards  this  end.  At  the  London  Conference  it  secured 
the  settlement  of  the  Reparations  problem  and  the  applica- 
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tion  of  arbitration  to  future  disputes  regarding  repara¬ 
tions.  It  abandoned  the  provocative  and  scandalously 
wasteful  plan  for  a  naval  base  at  Singapore.  It  took  steps 
to  bring  the  Government  of  Russia  into  normal  relations 
with  other  nations.  It  pledged  itself  not  to  undertake  any 
international  obligations,  whether  by  treaty  or  otherwise, 
without  the  previous  consent  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
It  proved  its  faith  in  internationalism  by  steadfastly  pur¬ 
suing  its  policy  of  peace  and  co-operation.  Its  greatest 
contribution  was  its  plan  for  the  settlement  of  all  inter¬ 
national  disputes  by  arbitration,  and,  had  not  its  policy 
been  destroyed  by  the  Conservative  Government  which 
succeeded  it,  a  world  conference  for  making  a  treaty  of 
international  disarmament  would  have  met  in  1925. 

The  organisation  of  the  world  for  peace  means  more 
than  the  renunciation  of  war  as  an  instrument  of  national 
policy.  It  means  more  than  the  signing  of  a  pact  for  the 
outlawry,  of  war.  It  involves  even  more  than  the  accept¬ 
ance  of  the  principle  of  arbitration  in  international  dis¬ 
putes,  with  its  corollary  of  concerted  and  progressive  dis¬ 
armament.  These  are  factors  of  the  highest  importance — 
but  they  do  not  exhaust  the  possibilities  of  international 
co-operation  for  the  advancement  of  civilisation.  Labour 
regards  as  of  great  potential  value  in  world  organisation 
the  principle  of  the  mandate  as  applied  to  indigenous  races 
and  the  undeveloped  or  backward  areas  of  the  earth,  and  is 
pledged  to  co-operate  with  the  Mandates  Commission  of 
the  League  and  to  strengthen  and  extend  its  authority, 
because  it  embodies  in  a  practical  form  the  conception  of 
trusteeship  for  civilisation.  It  is  part  of  the  task  of  the 
League  to  assist  native  races  towards  self-government  and 
to  safeguard  their  economic  interests. 

The  British  Labour  Movement  makes  no  apology  for 
its  internationalism.  It  is  implacably  opposed  to  military 
megalomania  and  aggressive  nationalism,  both  of  which 
are  the  embodiment  of  individualism  in  the  world  of 
nations.  Against  this  it  advances  the  view  that  the  vital 
interests  of  the  world,  whether  economic  or  political,  are 
the  common  interests  of  all  peoples.  This  is  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  the  Socialist  principle  to  international  affairs. 

VOL.  cxxv.  N.s.  z* 


NICHOLAS  BRETON,  GENTLEMAN 

A  Tercentenary 

By  Mary  Bradford  Whiting 

Since  Breton’s  death  is  generally  assumed  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  year  1629,  1929  may  be  looked  upon  as 
his  tercentenary,  and  some  consideration  of  his  works  may 
therefore  be  of  interest. 

Had  Bishop  Percy  not  included  one  or  two  of  his  lyrics 
in  the  Reliques  his  name  might  almost  have  passed  out  of 
memory,  and  though  Dr.  Grosart  in  1879  reprinted  all 
the  works  of  which  he  could  obtain  a  sight,  the  edition — 
limited  to  a  hundred  copies — was  only  issued  for  private 
circulation  and  is  not  easily  accessible  to  readers.  That 
he  is  not  a  more  conspicuous  figure  is  partly  due  to  the 
illustrious  age  in  which  he  lived ;  the  mighty  genius  of 
such  poets  at  Spenser,  Ben  Jonson  and  Shakespeare  put 
him  in  the  shade,  and  his  books  for  the  most  part  went 
into  so  few  editions  that  copies  of  them  are  of  the  utmost 
rarity — a  fact  that  has  lately  been  exemplified  at  the  sale 
of  the  Britwell  Court  Library.  His  output  was  a  large  one 
— so  large  and  so  varied  that  it  seems  strange  that  except 
for  the  one  lyric,  Phillis  and  Condon^ 

On  a  hill  there  growes  a  flowre, 

Faire  befalle  the  daintie  swete ; 

etc., 

his  name  scarcely  appears  in  our  Anthologies. 

Yet  Nicholas  Breton,  Gentleman,  as  he  styles  himself 
on  almost  all  of  his  title-pages,  was  a  writer  of  very  great 
mental  power  and  of  rare  felicity  of  diction,  and  had 
there  not  been  so  many  nightingales  in  the  Elizabethan 
nest  of  singing-birds  he  must  have  won  widespread 
recognition. 

Our  knowledge  of  his  family  is  chiefly  derived  from  the 
long  and  minutely  worded  will  made  by  his  father,  who 
died  in  the  year  1558.  William  Breton  had  two  sons,  and 
though  no  record  of  their  birth  has  been  found,  Nicholas 
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must  have  been  less  than  twenty-four  years  of  age  when 
his  father  died,  for  his  share  of  the  property  was  to  be 
employed  by  his  mother  "  for  his  mayntenance  &  fynd- 
ing,”  until  he  attained  that  age.  The  name  is  spelt 
variously — Breton,  Brytton,  Brytten,  Brittaine,  etc.;  but 
that  it  had  its  origin  in  Layer  Breton,  a  village  near  Col¬ 
chester,  is  an  established  fact.  The  family  was  probably 
one  of  considerable  consequence,  for  Nicholas  was  careful 
to  style  himself  “gentleman,”  a  title  of  much  stricter 
significance  at  that  time  than  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
his  father  made  a  handsome  fortune  as  a  London  merchant 
is  shown  by  the  contents  of  his  will. 

The  share  of  his  estate  which  William  Breton  left  to 
his  wife  was  to  be  forfeited  if  she  remarried,  but  this 
penalty  did  not  prevent  her  union  with  George  Gascoigne, 
the  poet,  in  the  year  1568.  Since  Nicholas  was  installed 
in  a  lodging  of  his  own  at  this  time  he  had  no  doubt 
attained  his  majority  under  the  will;  the  date  of  his  birth, 
in  this  case,  would  be  1544  or  1545,  and  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  the  span  of  his  life  overlaps  that  of  most 
of  his  principal  contemporaries:  Breton,  1544-45-1629; 
Spenser,  1552-1599;  Lyly,  1544-1601;  Sir  Philip  Sidney, 
1544-1586;  Peele,  1558-1598;  Greene,  1560-1592;  Nash, 
1564-1600;  Bacon,  1561-1626;  Marlowe,  1564-1593; 
Shakespeare,  1564-1616.  Ben  Jonson,  born  ten  years  after 
him  in  1554,  died  eight  years  after  him  in  1637. 

Two  interesting  statements  with  regard  to  Breton  are 
contained  in  an  account  of  one  of  the  voyages  made  by 
the  Rev.  Richard  Madox,  a  naval  chaplain,  in  the  year 
1582.  “  I  dyned,”  he  says,  “with  Mr.  Carlil  at  his  brother 
Hodson’s  who  is  governour  of  Antwerp.  Ther  was  Mr. 
Brytton,  once  of  Oriel  College,  wch  made  Wyt’s  Will.  He 
speketh  the  Italian  wel.” 

No  record  of  Breton’s  residence  at  Oriel  has  been  traced, 
but  the  internal  evidence  of  his  work  tends  to  prove  that 
the  statement  is  correct,  for  he  makes  several  allusions  to 
University  life  in  terms  which  indicate  that  he  spoke  from 
personal  knowledge,  and  in  A  Flourishe  vfon  Fancy,  or 
The  Toyes  of  an  Idle  Head,  he  speaks  of  himself  as  “  a 
yong  gentleman  who  had  spent  some  years  at  Oxford.” 
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He  was  approached,  he  says,  by  a  gentleman  who  was 
anxious  to  have  his  three  sons  educated  at  a  University, 
and  who,  knowing  that  he  had  been  so  educated,  asked  him 
to  recommend  a  tutor  for  them.  The  book  was  first  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  year  1577,  and  a  second  edition  appeared  in 
1582,  the  same  year  in  which  Madox  met  him  at  Antwerp. 
It  is  dedicated  “To  all  younge  Gentlemen  that  delight  in 
travaile  to  Foreine  Countries,”  and  he  advises  his  “  younge 
Mates”  not  to  be  like  those  that  “sit  at  home  as  a  Chicke 
vnder  a  broode  hen,  esteeming  warmthe  the  cheefest 
wisdome,  as  many,  the  more  pittie,  by  too  much  dandling 
of  their  Dads  &  making  of  their  Mams,  do  now  a  dayes.” 

Of  Madox’  second  statement,  that  Breton  was  an 
Italian  scholar,  there  is  also  considerable  internal  evi¬ 
dence,  for  not  only  does  he  introduce  occasional  Italian 
words  and  phrases,  but  at  least  two  of  his  longer  poems 
show  traces  of  the  influence  of  Dante.  The  Toyes  of  an 
Idle  Head  is  planned  something  after  the  fashion  of  the 
Vita  Nuova,  that  is  to  say,  it  consists  of  love  poems  with 
explanatory  interludes  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  Mistress’s 
beauty  and  virtues  and  his  own  unworthiness  of  her.  As 
Dante  followed  the  relation  of  his  dreams  and  visions 
with  their  interpretation,  so  Breton  follows  his  Prety  Dis¬ 
course  of  a  Hunted  Hart,  with  The  Meaning  of  the  Tale. 
The  “  selly  Hart  ”  is  his  heart,  and  “  Discountenance  and 
Discurtesie  ”  are  the  “  cruell  curres  ”  that  the  Lady  sent 
to  chase  him.  There  is  one  great  difference,  however, 
between  this  book  and  the  Vita  Nuova,  for  Dante’s  sole 
theme  is  the  glorification  of  Beatrice,  while  Breton  is  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  varying  manifestations  of  love  in  varying 
natures. 

It  would  be  tempting  to  turn  the  Ann  Sutton  whom 
Breton  married  at  St.  Giles,  Cripplegate,  in  January,  1592, 
into  a  prosaic  Gemma,  and  to  make  of  the  incomparable 
Countess  of  Pembroke,  another  Beatrice,  but  with  such 
meagre  information  as  we  possess  it  would  be  manifestly 
unfair.  Of  his  married  life  nothing  is  recorded  except 
that  three  children  were  born  of  it  between  the  years  1603 
and  1607;  and  though  “Sidney’s  sister,  Pembroke’s 
mother,”  accepted  his  dedications  and  allowed  him  to  be  a 
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frequent  visitor  at  her  house,  the  same  may  be  said  of  Ben 
Jonson  and  many  other  of  his  contemporaries. 

The  book  that  he  published  in  1592,  the  year  of  his 
marriage — The  Pilgrimage  to  Parnassus — is  dedicated  to 
“The  Object  of  Honour,  by  the  Abject  of  Fortune,”  and 
consists  of  an  elaborate  analogy  between  her  virtues  and 
those  of  “  the  renowned  Duchess  of  Vrbinia. 

Who  hathe  redde  of  the  Duchesse  of  Vrbinia  may  saie  the  Italians 
wrote  wel,  but  who  knowes  the  Countesse  of  Penbrooke  [so  he  frequently 
spells  the  name]  I  thinke  hath  cause  to  write  better,  &  if  shee  had  many 
followers  hath  not  you  mo  seruants?  &  if  they  wer  soe  mindfull  of  their 
fauours  shal  wee  be  forgetful  of  our  duties?  No — I  am  assured  that  some 
are  not  ignorant  of  your  worth,  which  shal  not  be  idle  in  your  seruice : 
that  will  make  a  title  but  a  tittle,  where  a  line  shal  put  downe  a  letter  & 
if  shee  hath  receiued  her  right  in  rememberance  you  must  not  haue 
wrong  in  being  forgotten ;  if  shee  were  the  honour  of  witte,  you  are  the 
comfort  of  discretion,  if  shee  were  the  favourer  of  learning,  you  are  the 
maintainer  of  Arte,  if  shee  had  the  beauty  of  Nature  you  beautifie  Nature 
with  the  blessing  of  the  Sprite :  &  in  summe,  if  shee  had  amy  true  per¬ 
fection  to  be  spoken  of,  you  haue  many  mo  truely  to  be  written  of,  which 
among  all,  the  least  worthy  to  write  of,  your  poore  vnworthy  named 
poet,  who  by  the  indiscretion  of  his  youth  &  the  malice  of  envy  had 
utterly  perished  (had  not  the  hand  of  Honour  ceuived  the  hart  of 
humility)  will  not  so  bury  in  oblivion  but  that  your  deserued  fame  shal 
so  sound  in  the  eares  of  honourable  heartes  that  if  I  spake,  more  than  I 
male,  the  Judgment  of  the  wise  &  the  tongues  of  the  learned,  I  knowe 
will  no  less  cleere  me  of  flattery,  than  wish  a  mind  of  more  perfection  to 
be  emploied  in  your  service.  To  conclude,  I  beseech  you  so  to  fauour  my 
labour  &  to  looke  on  the  worke ;  thinke  not  on  the  ruins  of  Troie,  but 
help  to  build  vp  the  walles  of  Jerusalem  :  which  figure,  if  it  seem  obscure, 
let  the  poore  pilgrim  that  seeketh  Paradise,  finde  heauen  the  better  by 
your  fauour ;  to  the  comfort  of  which,  committing  vnder  heauen  the 
hope  of  my  heartes’  happinesse,  with  humble  prayer  for  your  etemall 
prosperitie,  I  rest  in  no  lesse  bounden  duety  than  humble  seruice, 
your  ladyship’s  vnworthy  named  Poet, 

Nicholas  Breton. 

But  the  real  interest  of  the  book  lies  not  in  the  dedica¬ 
tion,  but  in  its  points  of  resemblance  to  the  Divina  Corn- 
media.  The  poems  of  Dante — well  known  to  Chaucer — 
had  become  classics  in  Shakespeare’s  day,  and  since 
Breton  was  an  Italian  scholar  he  was  no  doubt  familiar 
with  them.  The  pilgrim  of  his  poem  is  styled  “  The 
Master  ” ;  accompanied  by  his  five  servants — the  Sente, 
the  Tast,  the  Eie,  the  Fare  and  the  Feeling,  he  sets  out 
to  find  the  Way,  and  discovers,  like  Dante,  that  it  lies 
through  a  forest  “  Ful  of  wild  and  cruell  beastes.”  Along 
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the  path  he  sees  many  souls  who  are  expiating  their  former 
sins : 

Along  the  walke,  the  walke  alas  I  too  longe, 

Amidde  the  haples  hils  &  doleful  dales. 

Where  sighes  &  sobs  doe  sound  but  sorrows  song. 

While  sweetest  truths  are  crost  by  sorry  tales. 

And  darkest  cloudes  are  clapt  before  'Uie  sunne. 

These  wary  creatures  haue  their  waie  begunne. 

The  beasts  cannot  stop  him  in  spite  of  their  efforts  : 

No  lyon,  beare,  dogge,  moncky,  foxe  nor  crow. 

Could  stop  the  waie  where  Vertue  was  to  goe. 

The  Mercy  that  is  enthroned  in  heaven  sends  a  “  blessed 
Creature”  to  his  aid,  as  Virgil  was  sent  to  Dante  by 
Beatrice, 

To  finde  the  path  that  leades  to  Paradise, 

and  with  this  assistance  he  safely  passes  a  fearsome 
Monster  with  seven  heads  and  seven  tails,  whose  body  is 
“  the  very  sinke  of  sinne.”  Like  the  Souls  described  by 
Dante,  the  Pilgrim  crosses  the  waves  in  a  boat,  and,  like 
those  blessed  ones,  he  basks  in  the  light  of  the  sun  when 
he  reaches  the  shore.  Among  other  Pilgrims  to  Paradise 
whom  he  encounters — Churchmen,  Lawyers,  Courtiers  and 
Merchants — there  is  a  “  selly  foole,”  who  wrung  his 
hands 

For  loue  forsooth,  &  nought  but  loue  it  was 
That  made  a  woman  make  a  man  an  ass. 

The  date  of  Midsummer  Nighfs  Dream  has  never  been 
exactly  fixed;  but  it  is  possible  that  this  is  an  allusion  to 
the  transformation  of  Bottom,  and,  if  so,  its  mention  by 
Breton  in  1592  would  prove  that  the  play  was  written 
some  years  previous  to  1598,  when  Meres  alludes  to  it  in 
his  Palladis  T amia. 

That  Breton  had  a  strong  sense  of  humour  is  shown  by 
many  passages  in  his  works,  and  there  is  excellent  fooling 
in  his  parody  of  the  fantastic  conceits  that  characterised 
so  much  of  the  love  poetry  of  his  day : 

And  then  farewell  &  then  againe  farewell. 

And  farewell  loue  &  farewell  louely  sweete. 

And  farewell  sweete  where  loue  doth  sweetely  dwell. 

And  farewell  dwelling  for  loue's  sweetenes  meete ; 

And  farewell  meeting,  with  loue's  stately  store, 

And  farewell  loue  for  he  could  liue  no  more. 
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In  his  description  of  the  Church  of  Christ — 

The  gate  is  Grace,  Contrition  is  the  key. 

The  locke  is  Lone,  the  porter  Penitence, 

the  symbolism  recalls  Dante’s  Gate  of  Purgatory,  with  its 
steps  of  Repentance  and  Contrition  and  its  keys  of  Ex¬ 
perience  and  Absolution.  The  close  of  the  poem  lacks 
the  sublime  beauty  of  the  peroration  of  the  Divina 
Commedia,  yet  only  a  poet  of  high  order  could  have 
written  it : 

Heere  are  the  Virgins  playing,  Angels  singing. 

The  Saintes  reioycing  &  the  Martirs  ioying ; 

Heere  sacred  comfortes  to  the  conscience  springing, 

And  no  one  thought  of  discontent  anoying ; 

Heere  hurt  was  none  &  feare  of  death  is  neuer. 

But  heere  is  loue  &  heere  is  life  for  euer. 

In  a  later  poem,  The  Mother's  Blessing,  the  warning 
of  the  punishment  that  will  follow  evil  might  have  been 
taken  straight  from  the  Inferno  : 

Thou  shalt  see  the  mizer-minded  dogge 
Frie  in  the  furnace  of  his  molten  gold ; 

The  glutton  monster  &  the  drunken  hogge 
Gnawing  their  bones  with  hunger,  thirst  &  cold : 

The  tyrant  tortured  with  those  ugly  sprites 
That  fed  his  humour  with  the  thirst  of  blood ; 

The  traitor  followed  with  those  hungry  ferits 
That  only  fed  vpon  the  poysoned  food 
Of  damned  soules  that  neuer  did  man  good ; 

The  theefe  tormented  with  the  shamelesse  Iyer, 

The  swearer’s  mouth  cille  in  a  flame  of  fyer. 

If  Breton  was  a  debtor  to  Dante,  it  may  be  that  Bunyan 
was  a  debtor  to  Breton  for  some  of  the  imagery  of  The 
Pilgrim's  Progress.  Born  in  1628,  he  was  at  any  rate 
familiar  with  the  fame  of  the  Countess  of  Pembroke, 
for  his  description  of  the  House  Beautiful  is  taken  from 
Houghton  Conquest,  near  Bedford,  the  home  of  the 
Countess  in  her  widowhood,  which  was  designed  from  the 
description  of  the  house  of  Basilius  in  the  first  book  of 
her  brother’s  Arcadia. 

It  was  at  Wilton  House,  the  home  of  her  married  life, 
that  Breton  was  entertained  with  other  poets  and 
scholars :  “  In  her  time,”  says  Aubrey,  “  Wilton  Plouse 
was  like  a  college,  there  were  so  many  learned  and  in- 
geniose  persons.”  This  statement  recalls  the  passage  in 
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Wits  Trenchmore  (1597),  in  which  the  “  court-like  house  ” 
is  described.  The  old  English  dance,  the  Trenchmore, 
is  here  used  to  signify  the  dance  or  play  of  wits;  the 
book  is  a  dialogue  between  an  angler  and  a  scholar,  and 
the  scholar  speaks  of  the  happiness  he  has  experienced  in 
the  society  of  the  noble  Lady  of  the  house.  He  says  that 
she  was  compacted  of  every  perfection  and  that  there 
God  was  served,  the  truth  preached,  and  the  poor  relieved. 
Into  this  Paradise  came  a  gentleman  ruined  in  fortune, 
whom  “  an  imagined  friend  ”  exposed  to  the  mockery  of 
the  Lady,  “  who  no  sooner  sounded  the  substance  of  his 
wit,  but  with  the  deep  eie  of  her  rare  judgment  piercing 
into  the  humble  nature  of  his  spirit,  pittying  his  fortune 
and  perceiuing  his  want,  made  use  of  his  seruice  in  a 
better  sense.”  In  the  light  of  her  favour  he  basked,  he 
says,  for  a  while,  but  then  envy  and  misrepresentation 
arose.  •  A  curious  passage  follows :  “  Passing  over  an 
vnknowne  plaine,  hee  fell  deepe  downe  into  a  saw-pitte 
that  hee  shal  repent  the  falle  while  hee  Hues;  for  neuer 
since  daring  to  presume,  but  in  prayers  to  thinke  on  his 
faire  Princesse,  hee  hath  gone  vp  &  downe  like  a 
shadowe  without  substance,  a  purse  without  money,  a  body 
without  spirit.” 

Dr.  Grosart,  commenting  on  this  passage,  says  that 
the  probable  interpretation  of  the  “  saw-pit,”  is  that 
Breton  disgraced  himself  at  Wilton  by  falling  into 
drunkenness,  but  why  a  saw-pit  should  be  a  symbol  of 
drunkenness  he  does  not  explain.  A  clearer  light  is  thrown 
upon  the  passage  by  the  use  made  of  the  same  expression 
in  a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Blind  Guide,  by  William 
Jenkyn  (1649),  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  the 
Bodleian  Library.  Jenkyn,  who  was  the  incumbent  of 
a  London  church,  was  engaged  in  a  sharp  controversy 
with  a  certain  John  Goodwin,  and  he  speaks  of  “  an  old 
saw  that  cuts  well — 

The  Prince  himself  of  the  black  Stygian  lake 

Dares  not  attempt  what  priests  will  undertake, 

but  a  saw  such  as  this  cuts  two  ways,  &  it  was  the  Prince 
of  Styx  who  taught  him  how  to  make  it ;  in  Satan’s  saw-pit 
schooled  he  was.” 
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With  Jenkyn’s  use  of  the  word  in  mind  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  Breton’s  offence  was  some  speech  that 
the  Countess  resented,  but  that  there  was  no  permanent 
breach  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  she  accepted  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  several  of  his  subsequent  books.  Thus  the  dedica¬ 
tion  of  Ausficante  Jehoua  is  signed  — “  your  sometime 
vnworthy  poet  &  euer  poore  Beadman,  Nicholas 
Breton”;  and  in  that  of  The  Rauishi  Soule  (1601)  he 
speaks  of  his  humble  thankfulness  for  her  “bountifull 
vndeserued  goodnesse.”  Nor  need  we  think  that  it  was 
only  the  restoration  of  material  favours  that  evoked  his 
gratitude :  the  friendship  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
and  accomplished  women  of  that  or  any  other  age  was  a 
true  joy  of  the  spirit,  and  it  is  easy  to  understand  the 
despair  that  must  have  seized  him  at  the  withdrawal  of 
such  a  privilege. 

That  Breton  was  no  copyist  is  clear  from  a  study  of 
his  works,  but  at  Wilton  he  must  have  associated  with 
many  of  the  keenest  minds  of  the  day,  and  he  was  evi¬ 
dently  conversant  with  their  writings.  “  My  mind  to  me  a 
kingdom  is,”  he  says  in  one  place,  quoting  from  Sir 
Edward  Dyer,  and  in  the  lines  in  The  Arbor  of  Amorous 
Deuices  (1597) : 

The  chattering  Pie,  the  Jay  &  eke  the  Quaile, 

The  throustle-cock  that  was  so  blacke  ot  hewe, 

there  is  surely  an  echo  of  Bottom’s  song — 

The  ousel-cock  so  black  of  hue 
With  orange-tawny  bill. 

The  throstle  with  his  note  so  true. 

The  wren  with  little  quill. 

The  sage  advice  \n  No  Whippinge  nor  Trippinge — 

Knowe  you  a  villaine?  let  him  finde  his  matche 
And  showe  not  you  a  matche  a  villaine’s  skill ; 

A  foolish  dogge  at  euery  curre  doth  snatche. 

Words  haue  no  grace  in  eloquence  of  ill : 

There  is  no  wrestling  with  a  wicked  will. 

Let  passe  the  villaine  with  his  villainie 
Make  thou  thy  match  with  better  company, 

is  but  another  rendering  of  Dogberry’s  advice  :  “  Let  him 
go,  and  presently  call  the  rest  of  the  watch  together  & 
thank  God  you  are  rid  of  a  knave.”  While  the  following 
passage  from  his  last  work,  Fantasticks,  is  reminiscent  of 
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Shakespeare’s  “  Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  !  ”  with  its  sun  on 
the  dew-tipped  flowers  and  its  Marybuds  opening  their 
golden  eyes  :  “  It  is  now  the  first  houre,  the  swete  time  of 
the  morning,  &  the  Sunne  at  euery  window  calls  the 
sleepers  from  their  beds ;  the  Marygold  beginnes  to  open 
her  leaves  &  the  dewe  on  the  grasse  doth  sweeten  the 
aire.” 

But  such  resemblances  as  these  can  hardly  be  called 
imitations,  and  there  is  an  individual  quality  in  his  work 
that  gives  it  freshness  and  originality.  The  age  in  which 
he  lived  was  a  free-spoken  one,  but  there  is  a  marked 
delicacy  in  his  utterances.  In  one  of  the  rarest  of  his 
books.  No  W hipping e  nor  Trippinge  (i6oi),  he  says  that 
he  is  deeply  grieved  to  see  the  scurrilous  nature  of  the 
books  exposed  for  sale  in  St.  Paul’s  Churchyard,  and  is 
moved  to  write  an  appeal  for  the  cessation  of  evil-speak¬ 
ing  and  foul  invective.  The  poem  is  believed  to  have 
made  one  of  a  trilogy  composed  in  answer  to  an  attack 
upon  Ben  Jonson  by  some  envious  poetasters,  and  it  has 
a  special  interest  on  account  of  its  autobiographical 
touches;  for  example — 

Pardon  me  if  that  I  speak  false  Latine 
For  lack  of  learning ;  I  no  schollar  am ; 

My  Master’s  gown  deserues  no  face  of  satine, 

I  neuer  to  degree  of  Master  came. 

The  strand  of  modernity  with  which  the  Elizabethan 
fabric  of  his  work  is  wrought  is  also  striking.  The  poem 
What  is  Hell?  from  M elancholike  Humours  (1600)  seems 
to  belong  to  the  twentieth  century  rather  than  to  the 
seventeenth : 

What  is  the  place  that  some  doe  paint  for  Hell? 

A  lake  of  horrour  for  the  life  of  man ; 

Is  it  not  then  the  death  wherein  I  dwell 
That  knows  no  ioy  since  first  my  life  beganne? 

What  are  the  deuils?  spirits  of  tormenting ; 

What  else  are  they  that  vex  mee  in  each  veiue 
With  wretched  thoughts  my  woeful  spirit  tempting. 

Or  else  perplex  mee  in  an  after  paine. 

What  is  the  fire?  but  an  effect  of  sihne 
That  keepes  my  heart  in  an  vnkindly  heat ; 

How  long  shal  I  this  life  continue  in? 

Till  true  repen tence  mercy  doe  entreate ; 

And  Patience  cr>',  even  at  the  latest  breath, 

Save  mee,  sweete  Lord,  even  from  the  second  death. 
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In  an  age  when  preachers  and  teachers  revelled  in  lurid 
pictures  of  sinners  writhing  in  eternal  flames  it  must  have 
needed  some  courage  to  assert  that  an  evil  heart  makes  its 
own  hell,  and  can  make  it  even  on  earth. 

No  modern  journalist  could  have  introduced  more 
graphic  touches  than  Breton  does  into  his  description  of 
the  funeral  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney : 

First  cummes  the  brother,  all  in  mourning  blacke, 

Mourning  indeed  in  bodie  &  in  minde ; 

Foldinge  the  armes  as  if  his  heart  would  cracke, 

Felinge  the  death  that  loue  by  nature  finde ; 

Looking  vpon  the  last  of  his  delight. 

Oh!  heavenly  God,  it  was  a  woeful  sight. 

The  schollers  cumme  with  lachrimis  amoris. 

As  though  their  hartes  were  hoples  of  releif ; 

The  soldiers  cumme  with  tonitru  clamoris. 

To  make  the  heauens  acquainted  with  theire  greif ; 

The  noble  peers  in  circutatis  portis 
In  hartes  ingravne  cumme  with  dolor  mortis. 

The  straungers  cumme,  with  oh  che  mala  soi^te; 

The  seruantes  cumme  with  morte  de  la  vita; 

The  secret  frendes  with  morte  piu  che  morte. 

And  all  with  their  felicita  finita. 

Now  for  myself,  oh  dolor  infernale. 

Da  viure  tal,  et  no  viuer  tale. 

There  is  a  modern  cadence  in  many  of  the  metres 
employed  by  Breton;  one  of  his  chief  favourites  was  also 
a  favourite  of  Shelley’s,  rhythm  and  rhyme  scheme  being 
strangely  similar.  The  following  lyric  is  from  The 
Ravisht  Soule  : 

Prayse  of  prayses  where  Thou  dwellest. 

Tell  me,  if  the  world  may  know  Thee, 

In  what  sense  Thou  most  excellest 
When  Thy  wonder  forth  doth  show  Thee, 

In  that  state  of  heauen’s  storie 

Where  Thou  gainst  Thy  highest  glorie.  .  .  . 

And  when  alle  the  world  together 
loyne  with  angels’  harmonie. 

Let  my  soule  come  singing  thither 
With  that  blessed  company; 

God  in  mercie's  power  victorious 
Be  above  alle  glorie  glorious. 

Breton’s  prose  tales,  such  as  The  Miseries  of  Mauillia, 
or  The  Strange  Fortunes  of  two  Excellent  Princes,  are 
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distinctly  dull,  while  the  Pasquil  series  of  Satires  seem  to 
fall  a  little  flat ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  delight¬ 
ful  essayist.  It  is  not  in  his  Characters  vfon  Essaies  that 
we  find  him  at  his  best,  though  it  is  interesting  to  compare 
his  reflections  upon  Truth,  Honour,  etc.,  with  those  of 
Lord  Bacon,  to  whom  he  dedicates  the  book,  saying  that 
he  feels  he  is  but  an  ape,  playing  at  being  a  man.  He 
shines  less,  however,  as  the  successor  of  Bacon  than  as  the 
predecessor  of  Addison  and  Steele,  while  his  keen  and 
sympathetic  observation  of  natural  objects  links  him  with 
White  of  Selborne. 

Many  of  the  epistles  in  A  Paste  with  a  Packet  of  Mad 
Letters  (1603),  with  their  kindly  humour  and  their  deli¬ 
cate  phrasing,  might  have  come  out  of  the  Tatler  or  the 
Spectator.  Thus  Robert  writes  to  Margerie,  his 
Sweetheart : 

Margerie,  I  haue  received  your  snappish  letter,  wherby  I  see  that  you 
are  more  angry  than  I  thought  you  would  haue  been  for  a  misword  or 
two ;  but  I  hope  to  mend  what  is  amisse,  for  I  see  I  was  to  blame.  For 
now  I  finde  the  knauery  of  the  world  I  will  looke  a  little  better  to  myselfe, 
for  it  was  your  Cousin’s  doing  to  deuise  lies  to  set  you  &  me  out,  but  if 
you  will  be  ruled  by  mee,  wee  will  meet  with  them  wel  enough:  vpon 
Friday  I  will  meet  you  at  the  Market,  wher  wee  will  haue  a  cake  &  a  pot 
at  the  Piekerill  &  Spurre,  ther  wee  will  strike  vp  a  bargaine  that  will  not 
be  broken  in  hast.  And  so,  sorry  with  alle  my  hart  that  I  haue  done  as 
I  haue  done ;  sending  thee  twenty  kisses  by  my  sister  Parnell  &  this 
bowed  groat  for  a  love-token,  I  rest  yours  from  alle  the  world. — R.  O. 

That  “  a  cake  &  a  pot  ”  were  as  acceptable  a  peace¬ 
offering  as  a  box  of  chocolates  or  cigarettes  might  be  in  the 
present  day  is  shown  by  Margerie’s  reply  : 

Oh !  Robert,  the  world  is  wel  amended ;  I  thought  you  were  misused 
to  write  to  me  as  you  did,  but  friends  are  nere  so  farre  out  as  thay  may 
be  farre  in  againe,  &  therfore  since  it  was  against  your  will  I  forgiue  you 
with  alle  my  hart  &  let  my  cousin  doe  his  worst.  He  not  goe  from  my 
word.  On  Friday  He  meet  you  at  ten  of  the  clock  &  bring  a  piece  of 
bacon  in  my  pocket  to  relish  a  cup  of  ale,  when  it  shal  goe  hard  if  alle  hit 
right,  but  somebody  shal  wipe  their  nose  for  their  knauery,  &  so,  hoping 
that  you  will  no  more  abuse  me  as  you  haue  done  to  beleeue  lies  &  tales 
of  mee  till  you  know  the  truth,  treading  alle  vnkindnesse  vnder  foot,  I 
rest,  with  alle  my  hart,  as  I  was  &  will  bee  for  euer  yours  as  yoii  know. 
— M.  R. 

Traces  of  autobiography  are  to  be  found  here  and  there 
among  the  letters,  and  in  one  of  them  he  speaks  of  his 
residence  at  Oxford  : — 
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Honest  Will, 

I  heare  by  your  mother  that  you  are  going  to  the  Vniversitie,  wher 
noe  doubt  but  with  good  care  &  diligence  you  may  doe  yourselfe  much 
good.  But  for  that  I  haue  passed  the  place  you  are  going  to  &  haue  tried 
the  nature  of  those  studies  &  the  profit  to  be  made  of  them,  let  me  tell 
thee  mine  opinion  of  them  &  which  I  thinke  best  for  thee  to  follow  for 
thy  good.  First,  for  the  better  blessing  of  whatsoever  thou  follow,  bestow 
some  labour  in  reading  of  the  Diuine  Loue ;  that  done,  note  whal  I  shal 
tell  thee  for  the  increase  of  thy  stocke  when  thou  shalt  come  to  haue  any 
dealings  in  the  world :  For  Grammar,  it  is  euerie  vsher  of  pettie  scholes 
common  Flaile ;  Logicke  is  but  for  the  Vniversitie ;  for  Musicke,  it  brings 
more  crochets  than  crownes ;  for  Astronomic,  it  goes  too  high  aboue  the 
clouds  to  doe  any  good  on  the  earth.  Cosmography  is  good  for  a  traueller 
&  AsVologie  for  a  seaman ;  but  for  him  that  meanes  to  gather  wealth  A 
grow  rich,  let  him  be  perfect  in  aiithmetick,  to  be  sure  of  his  numbers, 
it  will  be  a  meane  to  grow  rich  in  many  ways. 

Whether  Breton  was  careless  with  his  money,  or 
whether  he  suffered  from  the  carelessness  or  fraud  of 
others,  there  is  nothing  to  show;  but  it  is  clear  from  allu¬ 
sions,  both  in  his  dedications  to  the  Countess  of  Pembroke 
and  in  his  books,  that  he  suffered  reverses  of  fortune. 

It  may  be  that  he  tried  to  support  himself  and  his  family 
by  teaching,  for  he  evidently  thought  the  lot  of  an  usher 
or  master  of  a  school  but  a  poor  one — the  “  proud  pea¬ 
cocks  ”  among  parents  will  patronise  him,  he  says,  and 
“the  churl  will  grutch  at  his  groat  for  a  shilling’s  worth 
of  labour  in  beating  quicke  sense  into  a  dull  wit.” 

Some  of  the  letters  are  signed,  not  with  fictitious  but 
with  his  own  initials,  and  in  one  of  these  he  speaks  of  the 
adversities  that  have  befallen  him : — 

Hath  one  man  been  wealthie  &  become  poore?  so  am  I.  Hath  another 
sufiered  wrong?  so  haue  I.  Another  trauelled  fane  in  hope  of  gaine  & 
returned  with  losse?  so  haue  I.  Another  beene  wounded  in  the  wanes,  s 

fared  harde,  lain  in  a  cold  bedde  many  a  bitter  storme?  so  haue  I.  Beene  | 

at  many  a  hard  banquet?  so  haue  I.  another  beene  imprisoned?  so  haue  i 

I.  another  plagued  with  an  vnquiet  wife?  so  am  I.  Another  indebted 
to  his  hart’s  griefe  &  faine  would  pay  &  cannot?  so  am  I.  in  sum,  amy 
of  these  crosses  are  able  to  kill  the  hart  of  a  kinde  spirit  &  alle  these  lie  ' 

at  once  soe  heavie  vpon  my  hart  as  nothing  but  the  hande  of  God  can 
remoue.  ^ 

In  spite  of  his  troubles,  however,  he  could  still  find  con¬ 
stant  charm  and  refreshment  in  the  beauty  of  Nature,  for 
his  love  of  country  life  is  never  so  strongly  emphasised 
as  in  the  writings  of  his  later  years.  In  the  Court  and  the 
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Country  (i6i8)  the  Courtier  talks  of  the  pleasures  of 
great  feasts  and  splendid  shows,  and  the  Countryman 
replies : 

For  the  delight  of  our  eyes  we  have  the  May-painting  of  the  earth,  the 
diuers  flowers  of  dainty  colours  &  delicate  sweets ;  we  have  the  berrys, 
the  cherries,  the  pease  &  the  beanes,  the  plums  &  the  codlings  in  the  month 
of  June.  In  July,  the  peares  &  the  Apples,  the  wheat,  the  rye,  the  barley 
&  the  oats,  the  beauty  of  the  wide  fields  &  the  labours  with  delight  & 
mirth  &  merry  cheer  at  the  coming  home  of  the  harvest  cart. 

The  Courtier  retorts  that  pleasures  such  as  these  are 
only  fit  for  the  rude  and  uncultured;  in  the  city  they 
delight  in  the  display  of  wit  and  eloquence,  and  their 
brains  are  sharpened  and  their  manners  refined  by  inter¬ 
course  with  Princes  and  Councillors.  The  Countryman 
replies :  “  I  will  say  as  one  Dante,  an  Italian  poet,  once 
said  in  an  obscure  book  of  his — Vnderstand  me  that  can, 
I  understand  myself.  (This  is  probably  a  reference  to 
Dante’s  comment  on  the  seventh  Sonnet  in  the  Vita 
Nuova,  in  which  he  says  that  there  are  in  it  dubiose 
farole,  which  he  does  not  propose  to  explain,  since  those 
who  can  understand  them  will  do  so  without  explanation, 
and  to  those  who  cannot,  explanation  would  be  useless — 
sarebbe  indarno).  Truely,  Cousin,  you  are  quite  out,  for 
good  words  &  good  deeds  are  the  best  tryalls  of  good 
mindes  &  make  the  best  passages  among  the  best  people. 
As  for  greatnesse,  ‘  My  minde  to  me  a  kingdom  is,’  soe 
that  the  quiet  of  the  minde  is  perhaps  a  greater  matter 
than  many  men  possess.” 

It  is,  however,  in  his  last  published  work,  Fantasticks 
(1626),  that  he  shows  most  clearly  his  love  of  country  life. 
The  changing  Seasons  are  chronicled  with  a  pen  as 
graphic  as  it  is  accurate : — 

It  is  now  February  &  the  Sunne  is  gotten  vp  sc  cockstride  of  his  climb¬ 
ing  ;  the  valleys  now  are  painted  white  &  the  brooks  are  full  of  water ; 
the  trees  a  little  beginne  to  bud  &  the  sap  beginnes  to  rise  vp  out  of  the 
root. 

The  leaues  of  the  tree  are  in  whisper  &  talke  of  the  blessing  of  the  aire. 

He  says  of  summer : 

Flora  now  brings  out  her  wardrop  &  richely  embroidereth  her  greene 
apron. 
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The  picture  of  the  cony  is  as  clear-cut  as  an  etching : — 

The  little  black-haired  Cony, 

On  a  banke  in  sunny  place. 

With  her  forefeet  washe  her  face. 

And  who  could  better  this  portrait  of  the  “  subtill  fox  ”  ? 

After  feeding  on  his  prey 
How  he  closely  sneakes  away. 

Thro'  the  hedge  &  dov/ne  the  furrow 
Till  hee  gets  into  his  burrow. 

“  Oh !  to  see,”  he  cries,  “  on  a  faire  morning,  or  a 
sunny  evening,  the  Lambes  &  Rabbits  runne  at  bace,  the 
birds  billing,  the  fishes  playing  &  the  flowres  budding; 
who  would  not  leaue  the  drinking  in  the  alehouse,  the 
wrangling  in  a  dicing-house,  the  lying  in  a  market  &  the 
cheating  in  a  faire,  &  think  that  the  brightnes  of  a  faire 
sky  doth  put  downe  alle  the  beauties  of  the  world.” 

Breton  was  far  indeed  from  a  cynic,  but  in  his  /  Would 
and  I  Wotdd  (1614)  he  gives  his  opinion  of  wealth  and 
pleasure  in  sparkling  verse  : — 

I  would  1  had  as  much  as  might  bee  had 
Of  wealthy  wishes  to  the  World's  content ; 

That  I  might  hue  alle  like  a  lusty  Ladde, 

And  scorn  the  world  &  care  not  how  it  went ; 

And  eate  &  drinke  &  sleepe  &  sing  &  play. 

And  soe  in  pleasure  passe  my  time  away. 

And  yet  I  would  not;  for  too  wealthy  then 
I  should  bee  troubled  with  a  world  of  toyes ; 

Kindred,  companions,  troops  of  seruing  men, 
Fashion-deuisers,  Fooles  &  Girles  &  Boyes ; 

Fiddlers  &  Jesters,  Monkeys,  Apes,  Babounes, 

Drunckards  &  Swaggerers  &  such  Trouble-townes. 

Merchant,  soldier,  statesman,  priest — he  goes  through 
all  the  professions  in  turn,  their  advantages  and  disad¬ 
vantages;  there  is  no  hint  of  sour  grapes  in  the  poem,  for 
his  verdict  is  that  every  lot  has  its  crosses,  and  that  that 
man  is  happy  who  contentedly  accepts  what  is  appointed 
for  him. 

For  Nicholas  Breton,  Gentleman,  had  the  best  of  all 
claims  to  the  title  that  he  so  highly  esteemed;  he  was  as 
manly  in  character  as  he  was  gentle  in  spirit,  and  the  more 
his  writings  are  studied  the  more  plainly  it  appears 
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that  in  an  age  when  the  only  love  that  most  poets  recog¬ 
nised  was  the  love  between  man  and  woman,  he  was 
possessed  by  that  far  rarer  passion,  the  love  of  humanity : 

Oh!  Loue,  sweete  Loue,  oh!  high  &  heauenly  Loue, 

The  only  Loue  that  leads  to  happie  life ; 

Oh !  Loue  that  hues  for  louing  hearts'  behoue 
And  makes  an  end  of  euery  hateful  strife : 

How  happie  hee  that  kindly  can  attaine  it 
And  how  accurst  that  dare  for  to  disdaine  it. 

Loue  wais  the  cause  that  first  wee  wer  created, 

Loue  is  the  life  that  wee  were  giuen  to  lead  ; 

Loue  is  the  cause  wee  neuer  can  bee  hated, 

Loue  is  our  life  when  other  life  is  dead ; 

Loue  is  the  grace  that  highest  good  doth  giue, 

Leme  but  to  loue  &  tis  enough  to  liue. 

First  loue  thy  God  that  taught  thee  how  to  loue. 

Then  loue  the  Loue  that  Hee  in  loue  hath  taught  thee ; 

That  Loue  so  fixed  as  nothing  can  remoue. 

The  hope  of  life  that  highest  Loue  hath  wrought  thee : 

Thus  if  thou  loue  thy  Loue  will  bee  a  friend. 

To  gaine  the  life  wher  Loue  shal  neuer  end. 
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By  James  Corbett 

Some  of  us  are  depressed  with  the  situation  at  West¬ 
minster.  Many  would  prefer  the  emergence  of  a  National 
Government — national  in  the  sense  of  being  a  vital  force 
—and  perhaps  we  are  on  the  eve  of  securing  such  a 
Government.  We  have  no  love  for  Dictators  or  dictator¬ 
ship,  but  now  and  then  a  vision  comes  to  us  of  a  National 
Government,  and  the  vision  passes  like  a  burst  of  sun¬ 
light.  Seemingly  we  are  tied  hand  and  foot  to  partisan¬ 
ship,  and  the  existing  conditions  have  to  be  tolerated. 
But  we  know  in  our  hearts  that  a  National  Government  is 
imperative. 

Now  what  is  meant  by  a  National  Government?  One 
does  not  mean  a  Centre  Party,  which,  after  all,  is  merely 
a  buffer  between  groups.  Nor  is  a  Coalition  of  all  Parties 
implied,  for  we  are  sickened  to  death  of  coalitions.  Nor 
does  one  mean  a  working  arrangement  between  three 
groups.  A  National  Government  would  mean  a  strange 
spectacle  in  the  Division  Lobby.  It  would  witness  every 
politician  voting  according  to  judgment,  untrammelled  by 
the  threat  of  any  political  Whip,  unfettered  by  the  dis¬ 
approval  of  any  caucus.  Some  critics  will  maintain  that 
this  freedom  is  still  maintained.  Perhaps  it  is  in  principle, 
but  one  has  to  meet  the  politician  who  can  ignore  the  Whip. 
Others  argue  there  must  be  a  Left  Wing  and  Right  Wing, 
and  that  logically  this  leads  to  partisanship,  but  I  dissent 
from  the  logicality  of  that  plea.  A  caucus  is  like  a 
barnacle  on  a  ship’s  bottom — something  unnecessary.  To 
be  perfectly  honest,  party  politics  will  be  ancient  history 
in  a  few  years.  We  shall  evolve  into  independence  as 
we  grow  older,  and  no  man  will  imperil  his  intellectual 
judgment  by  the  dominance  of  a  political  Whip.  The 
caucus  will  be  a  thing  of  the  past. 

Where  does  the  General  Election  find  us?  It  finds  us 
confronting  a  new  Radical  Party,  and  it  is  the  strangest 
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Party  I  have  ever  encountered.  It  baffles  us  at  every 
phase.  We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  homogeneous, 
heterogeneous,  or  just  complex.  I  doubt  if  Lloyd  George 
knows  himself.  He  has  brought  something  into  life  that 
defies  analysis,  but  that  may  be  the  prerogative  of  a 
wizard,  and  I  have  never  met  a  wizard.  I  know  just  one 
thing,  that  with  the  passing  of  Lord  Oxford  the  last  great 
Whig  crossed  the  Border,  and  Liberalism  entered  a  new 
phase  with  his  death.  A  Radical  Party  has  now  sprung 
into  existence,  so  one  must  examine  the  Lloyd  George 
claim  to  present  the  nation  with  a  Radical  Government. 
Has  he  even  a  reasonable  chance,  one  asks,  to  secure  a 
turnover  of  votes?  I  doubt  it  very  much.  I  cannot  imagine 
his  Unemployment  Policy  to  be  the  red  herring  that  will 
catch  voters,  and  should  be  astounded  if  he  was  under 
any  such  delusion.  Like  that  Dickensian  character  of 
old,  he  will  hope  for  the  best  till  the  last  chapter,  and 
then  he  may  wake  up  when  the  British  electorate  has  pro¬ 
nounced  judgment.  At  the  very  outside  Lloyd  George 
can  only  expect  to  do  exceedingly  well,  but  not  well 
enough  to  secure  him  political  predominance.  He  may, 
it  is  true,  achieve  his  immediate  purpose,  and  thrust  him¬ 
self  into  the  Parnellite  position,  with  a  determination  to 
turn  the  new  Government  out  in  a  year,  and  doubtless 
that  is  the  strategical  point  at  which  he  is  aiming.  He 
cannot  hypnotise  millions  of  voters  in  a  night,  and  we  do 
not  all  possess  a  wireless  set,  or  copies  of  the  Liberal 
Prayer  Book.  We  are  an  exceedingly  ignorant  lot  of 
people,  in  the  imagination  of  the  Wizard  at  least,  and  we 
hate  being  gulled  by  a  gasometer.  There  is  nothing 
picturesque  about  a  gasometer.  It  is  an  ugly  blot  on  the 
landscape  —  and  on  a  political  platform  it  is  an 
anachronism,  something  that  should  be  gently  removed. 

Apart  from  the  Unemployment  Policy  of  Lloyd  George 
— a  policy  that  may  be  entirely  enmeshed  by  the  Conserva¬ 
tives — what  has  the  Radical  Party  to  offer?  Has  anyone 
been  impressed  with  the  Industrial  Report?  East  Toxteth 
was  certainly  not  won  on  it,  nor  on  the  Liberal  Land 
Policy.  Liberal  by-election  victories  are  mercurial  feats, 
tricks  of  wizardry  that  could  not  be  accomplished  twice,  and 
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what  else  could  you  expect  when  a  demagogue  produces  a 
rabbit  from  a  hat?  Lloyd  George  would  promise  the 
moon  if  he  could  dislodge  it,  or  if  there  was  a  reasonable 
chance  of  its  transference  to  the  earth,  and  his  unemploy¬ 
ment  medicine  has  been  swallowed  in  large  doses.  It  is 
doubtful,  in  some  cases,  if  the  patient  will  recover,  and 
if  the  patient  escapes  death  he  will  certainly  select  another 
doctor.  That  American  President  was  quite  right.  We 
cannot  fool  the  people  all  the  time,  and  Lloyd  George 
is  foolish  not  to  see  it.  Besides,  Conservatives  are  rather 
slow  on  the  up-take.  How  many  of  them  will  vote  for  a 
candidate  two  months  prior  to  a  General  Election?  They 
refuse  to  be  enthused  over  such  a  project,  and  they  do  not 
take  that  journey  to  the  polling-booth.  They  prefer  to 
sit  at  home  and  laugh  at  Mr.  Lloyd  George’s  Unemploy¬ 
ment  scheme.  Labour  voters  belong  to  quite  a  different 
category,  and  many  of  the  Radicals  are  almost  as  en¬ 
thusiastic,  because  there  is  very  little  divergence  between 
them — except  that  temporary  barrier  of  Nationalisation. 
Labour  electors  go  positively  wild  over  every  by-election. 
If  they  can  score  a  point  in  favour  of  Mr.  Ramsay 
MacDonald  they  will  do  so  if  it  was  their  last  moment 
on  earth.  Radicals  are  pretty  much  in  the  same  boat. 
But  no  statesman  of  any  magnitude  is  ever  affected  by  a 
by-election.  The  result  may  denote  a  tendency  of 
thought  in  a  certain  direction,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to 
assume  that  the  tendency  is  widespread.  A  by-election 
has  never  energised  a  Prime  Minister  to  alter  his  national 
policy,  but,  of  course,  it  may  endanger  the  seat  of  one 
of  his  future  Cabinet  Ministers.  One  is  therefore  not  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  miniature  General  Election  we  have  wit¬ 
nessed.  The  results  have  been  startling  in  some  cases, 
but  the  political  leaders  knew  they  would  be  sky-rockets. 

Apart  from  his  Un-employment  bomb — a  firework  that 
may  prove  nothing  but  a  damp  squib — Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  not  impressed  me  this  time  as  a  wizard.  His  Reports 
have  left  me  strangely  apathetic.  They  have  not  caused 
a  single  thrill  down  my  spine,  and  in  an  ag€  of  perpetual 
motion  like  the  present  one  remains  peculiarly  unmoved 
by  the  Radical  nostrums.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  much 
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better  in  his  old  Limehouse  days.  Then,  at  least,  we 
recognised  him  as  an  ambitious  young  fool,  but  it  is  hard 
these  times  to  regard  him  as  a  constructive  statesman. 
Give  him  munitions  to  make  and  he  will  organise  a 
thousand  factories,  call  him  War-Lord  and  he  will  sign 
any  number  of  Peace  Treaties,  but  give  him  the  reins  of 
government  in  peace  time  and  he  fizzles  out  into  a  hope¬ 
less  bureaucrat,  for  Radicalism,  believe  me,  means  nothing 
but  the  very  worst  type  of  bureaucracy.  The  Socialist 
bureaucrat  we  can  understand,  but  the  Radical  Govern¬ 
ment  official  defies  interpretation,  and  according  to  the 
Reports  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  has  launched,  we  are 
destined  to  have  an  overwhelming  army  of  Whitehall 
“  nosy-parkers.”  Could  anything  be  worse  in  a  nation 
struggling  for  reconstruction  ? 

Take  that  Industrial  Report,  for  instance.  It  is  chock- 
full  of  mental  agility,  of  compromise  and  counterthrust, 
of  parry  and  point,  but  is  it  going  to  provide  a  trump  card 
at  the  Election?  No  one  can  ignore  it  as  a  really  amaz¬ 
ing  document — the  intellectual  voter  will  arrive  at  that 
conclusion — but  how  depressing  it  is  as  a  general  survey ! 
It  makes  one  ask,  not  for  the  first  time,  if  Lloyd  George 
is  in  earnest  or  just  playing  a  game.  Does  he  expect 
anyone  to  take  him  seriously?  Does  he  really  anticipate 
that  voters  will  study  his  Report?  A  friend,  who  wishes 
to  remain  both  anonymous  and  generous,  suggests  to  me 
that  the  Report  was  a  sequel  to  the  Land  Policy,  but 
then  he  made  me  laugh  by  stating  he  had  not  read  it.  I 
doubt  if  he  will  ever  read  it — not  until  we  communicate 
with  Mars  at  least — and  one  begins  to  ask  how  many  of 
the  electorate  will  read  it?  The  Reports  are  far  too 
academic  for  the  man-in-the-street,  or  for  the  girl  behind 
the  counter  (and  perhaps  the  girl  is  more  important),  and 
time  on  this  earth  is  too  limited,  for  these  Reports  cannot 
be  digested  in  seventy  years.  Perhaps  a  man  will  be  found 
in  the  next  century  who  does  understand  them,  but  the 
Radicals  will  then  be  extinct. 

Yet  this  mighty  David  is  leaving  no  stone  unturned. 
Lloyd  George  is  still  in  control  of  the  Goliath  money¬ 
box,  and  Treasury  notes  are  being  distributed  like  quack 
pills.  Thousands  of  leaflets  are  floating  on  the  breeze. 
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all  bearing  the  Radical  rubber  stamp  and  embossed  with 
the  portrait  of  a  man  performing  miracles  twice  nightly. 
But  human  nature  will  not  be  transformed  in  a  few  months, 
and  electors  can  only  obtain  an  artificial  glimmer  of  the 
truth,  the  mighty  truth  that  Lloyd  George  is  not  what  he 
seems.  To  give  the  devil  his  due,  Lloyd  George  has 
furnished  the  nation  with  valuable  text-books,  which  can 
all  be  used  by  a  Radical  Government,  for  a  definite  pro¬ 
gramme  can  be  based  on  technical  advice,  and  an  argu¬ 
ment  can  be  made  out  for  action  of  some  kind.  But  will 
Radicals  return  to  power  on  this  flood-tide  of  propaganda? 

That  is  just  the  point — a  point  that  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  inside  the  next  few  weeks.  Can  Lloyd  George 
win  power  with  his  Reports,  and,  failing  his  Reports,  can 
he  jump  into  ascendancy  with  the  Unemployment  Policy 
he  has  just  produced?  Voters  have  been  considerably 
impressed  with  the  Radical  Land  Policy,  and  a  way  out 
of  the  industrial  morass  has  been  demonstrated.  There 
have  been  a  trinity  of  moves,  but  can  three  or  four  moves 
win  eighty  counters?  Five  hundred  seats  are  being  fought 
to  attain  a  single  objective — a  mighty  contest,  dear  Brutus, 
and  every  Radical  in  dead  earnest,  and  the  Wizard  holds 
the  keys  of  life  and  death.  What  an  epic  struggle  for  the 
political  historian !  Nay,  the  issue  is  pregnant  with  fate. 
It  is  a  supreme  venture,  a  great  gamble,  a  last  tremendous 
throw  of  the  Radical  dice,  and  the  dice-box  itself  may 
be  thrown  at  the  last  moment !  Lord  Oxford  may  have 
had  one  or  two  regrets  at  his  death,  and  this  must  have 
been  one  of  them — the  inability  to  “  wait  and  see  ”  what 
happened  when  the  Wizard  produced  the  rabbit.  Possibly 
Lord  Oxford  knows  more  about  it  than  we  do — I  make  the 
statement  in  the  greatest  respect — for  I  do  not  agree  that 
Asquith  went  out  into  the  darkness.  Asquith  was  a  man 
who  concerned  himself  with  first  principles,  principles  to 
which  he  adhered  throughout  life,  and  we  are  a  poorer 
nation  since  his  death.  I  am  glad  a  great  memorial  tablet 
is  being  erected  to  his  memory,  for  Lord  Oxford  carried 
the  banner  of  Liberalism  in  the  highest  sense,  and  he 
never  jeopardised  a  single  principle  of  his  Liberal  faith. 
He  did  not  live  in  vain. 

Radicalism  has  left  us  gasping.  It  is  a  strange  element 
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of  advanced  Liberalism  that  seeks  a  new  chart,  and  many 
of  its  constructive  proposals  must  be  carefully  examined. 

I  am  just  wondering  if  these  Reports  will  be  pronounced 
moribund.  Notably  the  Report  on  Industry,  for  it  con¬ 
tains  many  worn-out  shibboleths,  and  reminds  us  of  the 
old  Liberalism.  It  abuses  Safeguarding  and  curses 
Protection.  “  Our  policy,”  says  the  Report,  “  must  be 
to  return  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  Free  Trade.”  Yes,  but 
is  the  world  ready  to  follow  that  advice.^  Can  Lloyd 
George  be  our  mentor  in  this  respect?  Then  Imperial 
Preference  is  thought  “  impracticable  ”  and  “  likely  to  do 
more  harm  than  good,”  yet  Preference  has  benefited  this 
country  and  the  Dominions.  Radicals  are  like  the 
Bourbons.  They  forget  nothing.  They  will  cling  to  the 
old  fiscal  rut,  and  when  they  talk  about  saving  forty 
millions  on  National  Defence  they  recall  the  Liberal  ghost 
with  a  vengeance.  If  their  reduction  does  not  include  the 
element  of  national  safety,  why  not  scrap  the  lot  and  build 
two  Channel  Tunnels  with  the  proceeds?  We  can  escape 
by  one  tunnel  when  the  invaders  are  entering  by  the  other. 
No  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  this  plan  ! 

Well,  let  us  pass  to  the  constructive  proposals  of  the 
Radicals.  They  leave  the  political  student  in  a  veritable 
maze  of  doubt.  They  tell  us  that  the  lease  of  British 
industry  has  expired,  and  that  the  Radices  are  going  to 
create  a  new  world.  Nay,  it  will  be  a  new  heaven  and 
earth,  and  we  shall  all  “  listen-in  ”  to  a  Welsh  orchestra 
of  sound  and  harmony.  Sir  Herbert  Samuel  will  take  his 
turn  as  musical  director,  and  Dr.  Macnamara  will  be 
requisitioned  from  the  shades!  To  be  perfectly  frank, 
that  Industrial  Report  is  reminiscent  of  the  Reconstruction 
Ministry  in  the  last  stage  of  the  War,  when  Dr.  Addison 
used  the  midnight  oil  transferring  us  from  war  to  peace. 
Then  followed  that  mysterious  onrush  of  events  which 
undermined  the  citadel  of  Reconstruction  in  a  night.  But 
the  Report,  although  an  academic  treatise,  has  a  creed 
attached  to  it,  and  it  must  be  quoted.  In  pontifical  tones 
it  says :  “  We  believe  with  a  passionate  faith  that  the  end 
of  all  political  and  economic  action  is  not  the  perfecting 
of  this  or  that  piece  of  mechanism  or  organisation,  but  that 
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individual  men  and  women  may  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly.”  The  Bishop  of  Birmingham  could  have 
said  nothing  finer  in  a  Welsh  pulpit,  but  the  accents  are 
those  of  Lloyd  George,  and  his  surplice  is  not  exactly 
white. 

The  spring  weather  may  have  found  me  abnormally 
obtuse,  and  perhaps  my  sense  of  genius  is  blunted,  but  I 
find  that  Industrial  Report  as  mystical  as  the  Wizard 
himself.  It  does  not  define  “nationalisation,”  and 
seemingly  that  is  a  half-way  house  that  must  not  be  entered 
— for  the  present  at  least.  The  Liberals  have  refused  to 
enter  it,  but  will  the  Radicals  show  the  same  disfavour? 
Not  merely  may  they  enter,  but  possibly  they  will  invite 
MacDonald  to  sup  with  them,  and  those  who  do  not  sup 
can  stay  away. 

I  prefer  to  remain  an  individualist,  and  my  gravest 
charge  against  the  Radicals  is  their  incurable  love  for  red 
tape  and  officialdom.  Their  Industrial  Report,  if  read 
aright,  means  nothing  but  a  network  of  public  boards,  and 
these  Civil  Service  extensions  cannot  possibly  mean  salva¬ 
tion.  What  do  we  want  with  a  great  new  Road  Board 
“with  wider  jurisdiction  and  larger  resources”?  Why 
should  we  be  favoured  with  a  Committee  of  National 
Development,  whose  duty  it  will  be  to  “redress  the 
balance  of  our  national  economic  life  ”  ?  Such  Committee 
to  be  under  the  control  of  a  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council,  which  will  be  responsible  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
and  which  will  draw  up  great  schemes  of  roads  and 
housing,  electricity,  waterways  and  docks,  agriculture, 
forestry  and  reclamation.  (I  surmise  it  will  be  a  kind  of 
“  penny-in-the-slot  ”  arrangement,  but  supposing  the 
penny  jams !)  This  expert  Committee  will  utilise  the 
unemployed — it  is  nearly  time  they  were  utilised — “  for 
the  purpose  of  reconditioning  the  nation’s  capital  equip¬ 
ment,”  and  listen  to  this,  Martha:  “When  trouble  arises 
as  to  the  problem  of  financing  schemes,  it  will  apply  to  a 
new  Board  of  National  Investment,  which  shall  pool  all 
capital  resources  accruing  in  the  hands  of  Government 
Departments.”  Dear  me,  that  vision  leaves  one  breathless. 
Nothing  but  Boards,  Boards,  Boards — and  then  more 
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Boards,  with  no  end  to  Government  Departments  either. 
There  is  the  Radical  vista.  What  a  prospect !  What  a 
glittering  landscape  !  And  what  fine  roads  we  shall  have  ' 
with  such  a  magnificent  Road  Board  !  .  .  .  But  here  is 
the  funny  touch.  We  are  asked  to  believe  that  not  the 
least  suggestion  of  Socialism  is  advocated.  Oh,  dear  no, 
perish  the  thought !  .  .  .  But  there  will  be  another  Board, 
one  called  the  Economic  General  Staff  (presumably  one 
that  will  settle  the  future  salaries  of  Prime  Ministers),  who 
will  remain  in  permanent  session  to  advise  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  Government  Departments  as  to  what  events 
are  taking  place  in  the  universe,  a  series  of  happenings  I 

that  will  not  affect  the  Radical  Party.  (Is  it  any  wonder,  I 

gentlemen,  that  Einstein  embarked  on  a  new  theory  of  | 
Relativity  ?)  This  Economic  General  Staff  will  suggest  to  j 
the  Government  “measures  for  stabilising  trade  condi-  ( 
tions,  avoiding  unemployment,  and  developing  national  ■ 
resources.”  But  where  do  we  look  for  the  Wise  Men  of 
the  East?  Are  they  all  at  Abingdon  Street,  or  25,  Old 
Queen  Street,  or  perambulating  the  Welsh  mountains? 
Apparently  each  Wise  Man  has  furnished  the  Radical 
Party  with  a  single  report,  Lloyd  George  to  be  the  guiding  | 
star  leading  to  all  earthly  power,  and  when  these  three 
reports  arrive  at  Westminster  we  may  look  forward  to  a 
first-class  political  sensation.  I  do  not  wonder  at  Lord 
Birkenhead  hiding  his  emotion  with  a  pen  !  It  is  enough 
to  make  Methuselah — a  most  advanced  Radical — turn  in 
his  grave. 

Here  is  more  of  it.  Believing  that  “  secrecy  in  business 
is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  of  inefficiency  in  British 
economic  life,”  these  bloodthirsty  Radicals  recommend 
“  uncompromising  measures  against  the  withholding  of 
facts,  and,  in  particular,  a  far-reaching  extension  and  de¬ 
velopment  of  the  Government  Statistical  Service.”  (Damp 
cloth,  please.)  Why  is  a  Government  telephone  not  sug¬ 
gested  for  every  household  ?  But  seemingly  we  are  to  be 
impressed  with  the  academic  touch,  although  how  statistics 
of  unemployment  will  contribute  to  amelioration  has  not 
been  explained.  Neither  do  we  see  the  business  world 
enlightened  or  encouraged  by  a  new  Minister  of  Industry, 
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with  “a  bigger  conception  of  his  duties,”  and  a  greater 
stimulative  power,  including  drastic  interference  with 
joint-stock  companies,  trusts  and  trade  associations,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  Trust  Tribunal. 

Liberals  are  always  afflicted  with  an  over-burdened 
programme,  and  their  Radical  offspring  have  generated  the 
same  fatal  appetite.  They  have  too  many  ideas.  They 
are  far  too  clever.  They  are  really  super-mortals  not  con¬ 
sistent  with  earth.  If  we  are  going  to  add  to  bureaucratic 
governance,  spreading  a  plethora  of  officials  over  the  land, 
interfering  with  industry  at  every  corner  of  the  road,  how 
can  Radicals  deny  the  adoption  of  a  Socialist  policy.^  We 
call  a  rose  by  any  name  we  like,  but  that  will  not  disturb 
the  horticulturist,  for  he  knows  the  correct  name,  and  he 
is  a  Conservative.  But  the  divergence  between  Radical 
and  Socialist  grows  less  than  ever,  and  so,  I  fear,  do  the 
chances  of  the  new  Radical  group. 

I  tuned  in  to  the  Albert  Hall  speech,  and,  much  to  my 
regret,  heard  every  word.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  was  in 
excelsis,  yet  he  spoke  with  little  conviction,  and  although 
his  address  reached  fifty  thousand  people  I  doubt  if  they 
were  much  impressed.  The  speech  was  an  electioneering 
one  in  the  strictest  sense,  and  the  promise  it  conveyed 
had  an  air  of  unreality.  The  words  did  not  ring  true. 
Mr.  Lloyd  George  is  beginning  to  be  understood,  and  if 
it  was  not  for  the  huge  fund  he  controls  he  would  be  an 
absolutely  dead  letter.  His  Unemployment  Scheme  is 
not  sound,  although  the  Liberal  experts  have  declared  it 
sound.  As  Mr.  Baldwin  declares,  it  is  really  a  plan  of 
digging  and  filling  in  holes,  and  at  the  utmost  it  can  only 
be  regarded  as  a  temporary  measure,  leaving  the  un¬ 
employed  in  the  same  workless  state,  not  at  the  end  of  five, 
but  at  the  termination  of  two  years.  Had  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  been  in  earnest  about  his  scheme  he  would  have 
launched  it  when  he  was  in  power  as  a  Coalition  Prime 
Minister.  That  was  his  signal  opportunity  for  the  scheme, 
because  Mr.  Lloyd  George  held  the  reins  immediately 
after  the  Armistice,  and  a  really  big  statesman  would  have 
foreseen  the  present  vista  of  unemployment.  When  he 
was  in  power,  when  he  was  practically  Dictator  of  the 
VOL.  CXXV.  N.S.  A  A 
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peace  period,  Mr.  Lloyd  George  made  no  effort  to  deal 
with  the  workless,  leaving  it  all  on  the  shoulders  of  his 
Labour  Minister,  and  simply  tinkering  with  the  problem 
as  a  child  plays  with  the  sand.  This  explains  why  the 
Albert  Hall  speech  fell  flat.  Mr.  Lloyd  George  put  into 
it  all  the  virility  of  which  he  was  capable,  but  throughout  it 
all  one  was  conscious  of  the  electioneering  strategy,  and 
there  was  no  guarantee  behind  it  that  the  promise  would 
be  kept.  A  lot  of  the  criticism  remained  unanswered. 

We  know  the  greatest  assault  on  Mr.  Baldwin  will  be 
the  drama  of  unemployment.  Hundreds  of  schemes  have 
been  submitted  to  his  consideration,  and  although  the 
unemployed  figures  have  not  decreased,  although  the 
plight  of  the  miners  grew  acute,  Mr.  Baldwin  made  no 
effort  to  cope  with  an  extraordinary  situation.  For  that 
lack  of  initiative,  that  want  of  forethought,  that  paralysis 
of  judgment,  the  Baldwin  Cabinet  will  come  in  for  the 
sternest  censure.  Unless  Mr.  Baldwin  can  explain  why  he 
stood  with  folded  arms,  why  he  smoked  his  pipe  so  placidly 
during  all  that  destitution  and  suffering,  why  he  remained 
inactive  when  every  moment  called  for  action,  then  he 
must  suffer  a  humiliating  defeat  at  the  election.  What 
can  Mr.  Baldwin  say  to  the  electorate?  Can  he 
only  plead  that  Conservatives  do  nothing,  that  his  policy 
has  been  to  conserve,  that  he  could  not  venture  on  some 
huge  expenditure  at  this  moment  ?  But  has  his  policy  been 
one  of  conservation?  Can  he  justify  his  attitude  of  gross 
inaction  in  allowing  thousands  of  people  to  remain  on  the 
dole?  What  about  the  deterioration  in  physical  well-being? 
What  about  the  loss  of  furniture,  home,  everything  that 
goes  to  make  a  home,  the  humiliation  of  idleness,  the 
shame  of  getting  relief  from  the  Guardians?  Why  were 
the  miners  allowed  to  seek  national  relief?  Why  were 
they  allowed  to  starve?  Why  had  the  Prince  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  great  national  charity  scheme  to 
prevent  the  starvation  of  South  Wales  miners?  Those 
are  the  questions  Mr.  Baldwin  will  have  to  answer.  There 
can  be  no  solution  but  the  downright  truth,  and  that  truth 
is  simply  this  :  we  dare  not  disturb  the  parity  of  the  pound 
by  indulging  in  speculative  finance,  or  by  an  expenditure 
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that  would  not  help  industry  itself,  or  get  us  out  of  the 
present  morass.  The  return  to  the  Gold  Standard  may  or 
may  not  have  been  precipitate,  but  the  fact  remains  that  we 
did  return  to  it,  and  we  must  preserve  equipoise.  State 
aid  is  no  solution  for  unemployment,  and  Mr.  Baldwin 
has  been  right  in  that  contention  from  the  outset.  We  can 
only  return  to  normality  by  increased  exports,  holding  our 
own  against  fierce  foreign  competition,  maintaining  a  wise 
cost  of  living  standard.  Politics  will  not  solve  the  indus¬ 
trial  trouble,  and  the  keenest  politician  will  fail  in  the 
attempt.  We  can  help  British  trade  by  safeguarding  in  a 
wise  sense,  by  a  normal  reduction  of  armaments  consistent 
with  national  security,  by  the  sternest  economy  at  home 
and  abroad.  There  is  no  other  path  out  of  the  jungle. 

With  regard  to  the  Labourites,  one  realises  that  the 
Socialist  vote  will  increase.  Labour  will  poll  heavily  in 
industrial  centres,  and  no  prediction  could  be  more  correct 
after  a  world-war,  when  real  financial  issues  are  often 
confused  under  a  flow  of  rhetoric.  The  pendulum  may 
swing  either  Right  or  Left,  but  there  is  no  indication  that 
the  flappers  will  fail  in  equipoise.  They  will  at  least 
remain  sane,  and  they  may  be  more  intelligent  than  we 
think.  Mr.  MacDonald  has  made  no  big  effort  to  set  up 
an  opposition  programme.  He  still  remains  a  member  of 
the  Gradualist  school,  and,  like  most  other  Labour 
moderates,  he  thinks  that  the  Socialistic  panacea  is  inevit¬ 
able.  Yet  I  think  Lord  Melchett  has  disturbed  him  in  his 
philosophy,  and  the  political  economists  have  sadly  dis¬ 
countenanced  the  surtax.  The  Labour  digest  is  not  con¬ 
vincing.  It  is  ponderous  and  dull.  It  aims  at  being  a 
treatise  on  all  human  ills,  but,  like  the  academic  effort  of 
the  Radicals,  it  is  burdened  with  bureaucratic  platitudes. 
It  leads  nowhere — unless  to  the  cliff  edge  itself,  and  that  is 
a  most  perilous  position  for  Great  Britain.  We  cannot 
afford  complete  negation,  and  we  shall  never  trust  the  men 
behind  Mr.  Ramsay  MacDonald.  If  a  dictatorship  is 
necessary,  then  let  it  be  a  sane  one.  A  real  National 
Government  may  evolve  inside  the  next  few  years,  and 
Lloyd  George  may  still  play  a  decisive  hand. 
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By  H.  Charles  Woods 

The  situation  in  present-day  Austria  seems  to  a  visitor 
quite  different  to  that  prevailing  in  almost  any  of  the 
countries  which  fought  the  War  upon  the  losing  side,  and 
a  steady  development  of  internal  strife  was  the  direct 
cause  of  the  resignation  of  the  Coalition  Government  of 
Monsignor  Seipel  on  April  3rd.  With  two  important 
exceptions  the  people  appear  to  have  few  international 
aspirations  or  grievances,  and,  although  suffering  heavily 
from  their  losses,  they  have  now  settled  down  with  relative 
contentment  to  the  disruption  of  the  former  Austro- 
Hungarian  Empire  with  its  population  of  fifty-two  million 
souls  and  to  the  creation  of  their  new  Republic  with  only 
about  six  and  a  half  million  inhabitants. 

But  if  ordinary  external  matters  play  a  secondary  role 
in  the  life  of  the  people,  the  new  condition  of  the  country 
itself,  the  greatly  increased  desire  for  union  with  Germany, 
the  position  of  and  in  Vienna,  and  the  far-reaching  political 
struggle  between  the  elements  of  the  Right  and  Socialism, 
are  questions  of  fundamental  interest.  In  the  earlier  days 
after  the  War  the  Republic  was  in  a  state  of  practical  bank¬ 
ruptcy,  the  Allies  were  called  upon  to  provide  foodstuffs 
and  monetary  credits  and  Vienna  was  in  a  desperate  and 
ruined  condition.  The  Budget  failed  to  balance,  the 
printing  press  was  kept  going,  and,  in  August,  1922,  15,000 
paper  crowns  went  to  one  gold  crown,  or  about  360,000 
paper  crowns  equalled  the  pound  sterling.  Finally  there 
came  the  suspension  of  reparations  for  twenty  years,  the 
stabilisation  at  14,000  paper  crowns  to  the  gold  crown,  and 
the  loan  and  reconstruction  scheme  carried  out  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League.  There  were  three  or  four  critical 
years,  but  the  situation  gradually  improved,  a  new 
currency,  making  one  Austrian  schilling  ^  equal  to  10,000 

(i)  Roughly,  thirty -four  and  a  half  Austrian  schillings  are  equal  to  the 
English  pound. 
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paper  crowns,  was  introduced  in  1924,  and  the  control  of 
the  League  came  to  an  end  in  June,  1926. 

There  is  now  a  heavy  excess  of  imports  over  exports, 
unemployment,  which  mounts  to  250, cxx)  or  even  30x3,000 
at  the  worst  time  of  the  year,  is  still  a  serious  though,  I 
believe,  a  decreasing  anxiety,  and  Austria  is  naturally 
suffering  from  the  fact  that,  owing  to  her  reduction  in  size, 
she  has  to  endeavour  to  export  very  much  more  of  her 
goods  than  heretofore.  Almost  no  coal  nor  raw  materials 
are  available,  no  sea  coast  exists,  and  wages  are  relatively 
low.  Nevertheless  the  adverse  trade  balance  need  give 
no  cause  for  real  alarm  because  the  Austrians  perform  wide 
services  for  the  outside  world,  thereby  receiving  foreign 
money,  and  because  the  tourist  trade  has  greatly  improved. 
Moreover,  the  economic  situation  is  better,  the  savings  of 
the  people  have  grown,  and  there  is  an  excess  of  revenue 
over  expenditure.  The  value  of  the  exports  has  improved 
by  50  per  cent,  since  1923,  private  cars  have  increased  by 
40  per  cent,  during  the  last  year,  and  the  great  majority 
of  the  population  are  in  far  more  favourable  circumstances 
than  at  one  time.  Lastly,  agriculture  has  advanced  by 
leaps  and  bounds;  the  present  position  is  too  per  cent, 
better  than  that  of  ten  years  ago,  and  Austria  can  now 
supply  about  two-thirds  of  her  own  foodstuffs. 

The  relations  between  Austria  and  Jugoslavia,  Czecho¬ 
slovakia  and  Hungary  may  be  dismissed  by  saying  that 
those  with  the  first  two  countries  are  excellent,  and  that  the 
strain  between  Vienna  and  Budapest,  as  a  result  of  the 
change  in  ownership  of  the  Burgenland,  is  not  serious  or 
important.  The  question  of  the  Southern  Tyrol  is  of  far 
greater  weight,  and  here  the  Austrians  greatly  resent  the 
treatment  (particularly  as  regards  schools  and  education) 
of  their  German  co-nationals  now  under  Italian  domina¬ 
tion.  But  the  problem  of  by  far  the  greatest  significance 
is  the  Anschluss  or  union  with  Germany.  Everybody 
speaks  of  it,  in  a  tighter  or  looser  form  almost  everybody 
is  in  favour  of  it,  and,  whatever  may  be  his  personal  ideas 
upon  the  subject,  no  political  leader  of  any  shade  of 
opinion  would  dare  to  declare  himself  openly  and  per¬ 
manently  opposed  to  a  development,  probably  advocated 
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by  from  8o  per  cent,  to  90  per  cent,  of  the  entire  population. 
With  the  Pan-Germans  and  the  Socialists  as  its  strongest 
supporters  the  wish  has  increased  in  the  public  mind  and 
imagination  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  There  are  the 
national  sentiment  and  the  ties  of  blood  and  race,  and  there 
is  a  feeling  that,  whilst  Germany  is  now  once  more  upon 
her  moral  and  practical  legs,  Austria  is  still  mentally 
broken  and  lacks  the  talent  and  the  driving  force  alone  to 
re-establish  herself.  Again,  although  in  some  ways  com¬ 
petition  would  be  increased,  in  others  there  would  be  better 
markets  and  wider  openings  for  the  youth,  and  particularly 
the  professional  youth  of  the  Republic.  Finally,  whereas 
I  think  such  theories  are  only  held  by  extremists  and  pessi¬ 
mists,  it  is  argued  that,  since  the  country  is  likely  to  be 
ruined  in  any  case,  union  cannot  make  things  worse. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  one  hears,  I  believe  that,  for  the 
moment  at  any  rate,  the  Anschluss  is  not  considered  a  prac¬ 
tical  question  in  responsible  quarters.  Nobody  thinks  that 
the  terms  of  Article  88  of  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain  or  the 
protocol  signed  in  October,  1922,  regarding  the  continued 
independence  of  Austria,  can  be  abrogated  by  force,  and 
everybody  realises  that  France  and  Italy,  and  certainly 
Czechoslovakia,  would  refuse  to  consent  to  the  modifica¬ 
tion  of  these  arrangements.  Moreover,  whilst  it  is  easy  to 
talk  and  to  produce  arguments  in  favour  of  fusion,  many 
Austrians  resent  the  condescending  attitude  of  Germany 
and  recognise  that  a  change  of  national  status  would  mean 
immediate  reparations  instead  of  postponed  payments. 
Furthermore,  nobody  with  whom  I  discussed  the  subject 
in  Vienna  was  prepared  to  define  the  system  and  the  details 
of  an  amalgamation.  Some  people  think  that  Austria 
should  join  Germany  as  a  single  entity  with  one  autonomy 
or  as  a  federated  whole.  Others  consider  that  certain 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  Republic  ought  to  be  incor¬ 
porated  in  Bavaria,  leaving  the  remainder  to  make  its  or 
their  arrangements  with  the  German  Republic.  There  are, 
too,  those  who  believe  that  a  commercial  union  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  situation.  In  short,  whereas  the  very 
aspiration  seems  to  have  received  stimulation  from  its 
hostile  reception  in  the  Allied  Press,  it  appeared  to  the 
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present  writer  that  the  Anschluss  in  Austria  plays  much 
the  same  role  as  the  return  of  a  Hapsburg  in  Hungary,  and 
that  each  of  these  questions  forms  a  useful  grievance  rather 
than  an  actuality  in  present-day  politics. 

In  a  general  way  Austria  is  an  agricultural  and  Roman 
Catholic  country  with  a  commercial  and  industrial  capital 
which  has  a  population  of  almost  1,900,000 — a  population 
equal  to  nearly  a  third  of  that  of  the  entire  Republic.  In 
any  case  this  would  be  important  as  entailing  an  acute 
division  between  the  rural  and  urban  classes.  But  the 
significance  of  the  situation  is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
in  1920,  and  after  a  considerable  political  struggle,  Vienna 
was  separated  from  Lower  Austria  and  became  the  ninth 
distinct  province  in  the  Federated  Republic.  The  results 
are  that  the  city  and  provincial  boundaries  coincide,  that 
the  powers  and  rights  of  the  province  are  much  wider  than 
those  of  a  mere  municipality,  and  that  the  authorities  of 
Vienna  are  able  to  play  a  bigger  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
entire  State  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  In  the 
present  instance  this  means  intense  political  rivalry  and  a 
fierce  and  continuous  struggle,  for,  whereas  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Parties  have  a  small  majority  in  the  Federal  Chamber, 
the  Socialists,  who  gained  control  in  1919,  now  enjoy  the 
support  of  60  per  cent,  of  the  local  electorate. 

A  fair  and  just  summary  of  the  situation  in  Vienna  (I 
believe  the  only  city  in  the  world  of  its  size  with  a 
Socialist  administration)  must  embrace  two  aspects  of  the 
question,  namely,  what  is  being  done  and  the  way  the 
money  has  been  raised  for  those  doings.  The  Adminis¬ 
tration  is  honest  and  efficient,  the  health  and  social  needs 
of  the  people  are  thoroughly  cared  for,  and  housing 
schemes  for  the  working  classes  are  being  carried  out  to 
perfection.  No  praise  can  be  too  high  for  these  things, 
and,  with  certain  exceptions,  those  who  benefit  are  called 
upon  to  pay  sums  calculated  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  up¬ 
keep  of  the  institutions  from  which  they  derive  advantage. 
But  no  claim  is  made  that  the  original  and  capital  expendi¬ 
ture  is  being  met,  and  the  money  required  is  provided  out 
of  income  derived  from  the  taxation,  mainly  of  the  non¬ 
artisan  classes.  Thus,  whilst  all  sections  of  the  com- 
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munity  contribute  towards  the  entertainment  tax,  the 
Socialists  take  advantage  of  the  Rent  Restrictions  Act 
(the  maintenance  of  which  they  favour)  by  placing  a  very 
heavy  duty  upon  tenants — a  duty  which  rises  enormously 
in  the  case  of  so-called  luxury  dwellings.  Again,  the  tax 
upon  servants,  the  welfare  tax,  levied  upon  wages  and 
salaries,  and  the  advertisement  tax  not  only  place  an 
undue  burden  upon  the  more  prosperous  elements  of  the 
community,  but  they  react  against  employment  and  the 
development  of  industry.  Thus,  if  such  a  system  gains 
and  retains  votes,  it  immobilises  capital  in  buildings, 
which  now  have  almost  no  value,  it  entails  an  expenditure 
which  even  richer  peoples  cannot  afford,  and  it  is  so 
unsound  as  to  lead  to  inevitable  future  disaster. 

We  now  come  to  the  great  struggle  between  the  rival 
elements  in  the  Republic,  namely,  between  the  Conserva¬ 
tive  Parties  on  the  one  side  and  the  Socialists  on  the  other 
— a  struggle  which,  coupled  with  the  relations  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  Vienna  Authorities,  led  up 
to,  and  was  directly  responsible  for,  the  resignation  of 
Monsignor  Seipel,  the  Chancellor,  and  his  Ministry  early 
in  April.  Generally  speaking,  the  elements  of  the 
Right  represent  and  belong  to  the  rural  districts  and  the 
smaller  towns.  This  is  their  fundamental  and  ultimate 
strength,  because  the  peasant  is  usually  a  better  fighter 
than  the  mechanic,  and  because,  in  case  of  real  trouble, 
the  agriculturist  would  be  able  to  hold  up  food  supplies 
and  to  bring  Vienna  and  some  of  the  larger  cities  to  their 
knees  within  a  few  days.  As  a  result  of  elections  held  in 
April,  1927,  they  (the  Conservatives)  have  94  out  of  165 
Members  in  the  Chamber,  and  they  thus  control  the 
national  administration  by  a  small  majority.  But  the  late 
Cabinet  has  not  been  in  a  position  to  introduce  any  far- 
reaching  or  really  controversial  measures,  because  any 
change  in  the  Constitution  requires  a  two-thirds  majority, 
because  the  Socialist  opposition  (71  deputies)  is  solid, 
and  because  the  Government  was  made  up  of  a  loosely 
knit  together  Coalition.  By  far  its  strongest  political 
group  was  the  Christian  Socialist  Party,  led  by  Monsignor 
Seipel,  and,  failing  a  fresh  resort  to  the  electorate  or  some 
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exceptional  development,  this  Party  must  inevitably 
remain  an  outstanding  factor  in  the  situation.  Most  of  its 
members  are  definitely  and  whole-heartedly  clerical  and 
anti-Semitic,  but  as  a  bulwark  against  Socialism  it  enjoys 
Jewish  financial  support.  The  remainder  of  the  Coalition 
was  made  up  of  the  small  middle-class  Pan-German 
Party,  who  are  far  less  clerical,  and  of  the  Peasants’ 
Alliance,  who  are  also  Conservative. 

Monsignor  Seipel,  who  had  been  Chancellor  on  this 
occasion  since  October,  1926,  and  who  has  been  the  real 
Conservative  leader  from  the  time  of  the  Armistice,  lives 
the  life  of  a  priest;  he  spends  most  of  his  spare  time  in 
ecclesiastical  surroundings,  and  in  many  ways  he  is  a 
person  of  mystery.  Born  in  Vienna  just  over  fifty-two 
years  ago,  he  comes  of  humble  parentage ;  he  took  no  part 
in  politics  till  the  end  of  the  War,  and  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet  appointed  by  the  Emperor  Charles,  in 
October,  1918,  with  the  object  of  endeavouring  to  secure 
peace.  He  has  almost  no  magnetism,  he  is  incapable  of 
delivering  a  speech  in  a  popular  strain,  he  seems  to  have 
little  creative  spirit,  and  he  appears  unable  to  arouse 
enthusiasm.  On  the  other  hand,  he  is  a  serious  student, 
he  works  hard,  and  his  will  is  law  with  his  own  Party. 
Again,  he  is  always  fresh,  he  has  great  authority,  and  he 
is  calm  to  a  point  which  prevents  him  from  becoming  angry 
with  or  hating  anybody,  or  at  any  rate  from  showing  such 
hatred.  Furthermore,  whilst  at  heart  he  may  be  extreme 
in  religious  and  political  matters,  the  energy  and  strength 
of  Monsignor  Seipel  were  largely  responsible  for  the  suc¬ 
cessful  reconstruction  of  the  country,  and  his  enormous 
savoir-faire  and  astuteness  have  enabled  him  to  overcome 
many  difficulties.  For  instance,  whilst  he  is  believed  to 
be  opposed  to  the  idea  of  the  Anschluss,  nobody  knows 
whether  he  has  made  up  his  mind  upon  that  question  or, 
if  so,  what  his  real  attitude  is. 

The  Socialists  are  largely  made  up  of  idealists  (many  of 
whom  are  Jews),  clerks,  workmen  and  poor  Jews.  Their 
policy  does  not  go  anything  like  as  far  as  that  of  the 
Third  International,  they  are  hated  by  the  Bolsheviks,  and 
most  of  them  are  perfectly  sincere  and  entirely  Western 
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people.  The  primary  idea  of  the  Party  is  to  remain  united, 
and  its  general  attitude  is  more  moderate  than  at  one  time, 
but,  in  order  to  avoid  the  development  of  Communism,  the 
leaders  are  sometimes  obliged  to  go  farther  than  they 
would  otherwise  desire.  The  Artisans  are  ninety  per  cent. 
Socialist,  either  by  conviction  or  for  practical  reasons, 
nearly  every  working  man  belongs  to  a  union  of  some  kind, 
and  it  is  probable  that,  owing  to  efficient  organisation,  the 
Party  could  call  out  200,000  workmen  in  case  of  need.  As 
elsewhere,  there  are  political  subdivisions,  and  in  Austria 
the  principal  line  is  drawn  between  the  workers  and  the 
political  leaders.  The  former  are  the  less  extreme. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  give  a  correct  and  impartial  impres¬ 
sion  of  those  responsible  for  present-day  Austrian 
Socialism,  or  to  define  who  is  its  most  important  leader. 
Dr.  Renner,  once  Librarian  of  the  Reichsrat  and  a  former 
Chancellor,  who  signed  the  Treaty  of  St.  Germain,  may 
be  described  as  the  official  Chief  of  the  Moderate  Section. 
He  is  the  son  of  a  peasant  and  a  Member  of  Parliament, 
and  he  was  largely  responsible  for  the  departure  of  the 
Emperor  Charles.  M.  Seitz,  the  Burgomaster  of  Vienna, 
and,  of  course,  the  Governor  of  that  Province,  comes  of 
humble  parents,  and  he  was  originally  a  schoolmaster.  Of 
middle  age,  he  is  an  able,  rather  conceited  and  somewhat 
pompous  man,  but,  when  he  appears  to  be  extreme  in 
politics,  this  is  the  result  of  necessity  rather  than  of  his 
own  free  will.  Dr.  Otto  Bauer  and  Dr.  Breitner  are, 
however,  perhaps  the  real  and  most  important  personali¬ 
ties.  The  first  is  a  rich  or  formerly  rich  man;  he  is  now 
forty-eight,  and,  though  he  belongs  to  the  Left  wing  of 
the  Austrian  Socialists  and  studied  Bolshevism  during  his 
War  imprisonment  in  Russia,  he  has  no  sympathies  in  that 
direction.  Dr.  Breitner,  a  banker  and  the  Director  of 
Finance  in  the  City  of  Vienna,  is  about  fifty-five.  Obviously 
serious  and  sincere,  he  has  his  heart  and  soul  in  what  he 
feels  to  be  a  work  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

Such  conditions  and  such  subdivisions  create  a  very 
complicated  situation.  They  mean  that,  although  a  Seipel 
Coalition  has  carried  on  the  administration  since  October, 
1926,  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  anything  unpopular  with 
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the  three  groups  upon  which  it  has  depended  since  the  last 
election,  it  has  had  to  avoid  serious  provocation  to  the 
Socialists,  who  might  always  try,  as  they  in  fact  tried, 
though  without  success,  to  hold  up  the  country  after  the 
burning  of  the  Palace  of  Justice  in  July,  1927,  and,  as 
already  stated,  it  has  been  powerless  to  change  the  Consti¬ 
tution.  This  is  the  key  to  what  happened  last  December, 
when  the  then  Chancellor  and  his  supporters  desired  to 
secure  the  election  of  Dr.  Hainisch  for  a  third,  even  if  a 
reduced.  Presidential  Period,  and  to  increase  the  powers 
of  that  office.  The  Socialists  had  no  objection  to  the  per¬ 
sonality  of  that  distinguished  gentleman,  who  has  done 
more  for  Austrian  agriculture  than  anybody  else,  but  they 
were  opposed  to  an  addition  to  his  strength,  and  they  de¬ 
sired  to  secure  concessions  in  exchange  for  their  support. 
After  two  indecisive  ballots,  the  result  was  the  election  of 
President  Miklas,  a  Christian  Socialist  and  a  Clerical,  the 
annoyance  of  the  Pan-Germans,  and  a  prolongation  of  a 
position  in  which  the  President’s  duties  are  practically 
confined  to  those  of  ceremonial  and  representation. 

As  among  the  Conservatives,  the  Municipality  and  Pro¬ 
vince  of  Vienna  and  the  Socialists  in  general,  there  is  a 
sense  of  strain  in  many  other  respects. 

An  ever-recurring  dispute  is  at  the  moment,  I  believe, 
temporarily  settled,  about  the  division  of  the  taxes 
between  the  Federal  and  the  Provincial  Authorities.  A 
Government,  dominated  by  a  very  clerically  minded 
priest,  naturally  could  not  hear  of  any  changes  in  the  laws 
governing  divorce  and  other  subjects — changes  strongly 
pressed  by  the  Socialists.  Again,  Monsignor  Seipel  and 
his  colleagues  obviously  looked  with  disfavour  upon  the 
Vienna  Crematorium,  which  is  widely  patronised  by  those 
over  whom  he  has  no  religious  or  political  control. 
Furthermore,  whereas  centralisation  naturally  reacts  to 
the  advantage  of  the  Party  in  power,  and  whereas  the 
Republican  Government  appoints  the  Chief  of  the  Police 
and  to  a  certain  extent  controls  that  body  in  Vienna  and 
some  of  the  larger  cities,  this  creates  a  permanent  con¬ 
troversy  in  regard  to  the  capital.  Herr  Schober,  actually 
nominated  President  of  the  Police  by  the, Emperor  during 
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the  War,  remains  the  mouthpiece  and  employee  of  the 
Federal  Administration  in  the  city  and  province  of  Vienna. 
But  constitutionally  and  practically  it  is  almost  essential 
for  him  to  work  with  the  Burgomaster  and  Governor  of 
the  Province,  formerly  appointed  by  the  Emperor  and  now 
elected  by  the  people.  When  I  was  in  Vienna  these  two 
authorities  had  not  spoken  for  at  least  a  year,  and  the 
Socialists  were  trying  to  establish  their  own  police. 

The  situation  is  rendered  more  acute  by  the  fact  that 
each  of  the  great  political  groups  has  what  amounts  to  its 
own  unofficial  army.  The  Heimwehr  (Home  Defence) 
contingent,  more  or  less  supported  by  the  “Front- 
kampfer  ”  (Frontfighters),  represents  the  Conservative 
elements  of  the  population,  and  it  has  its  headquarters  at 
Innsbruck.  Originally  formed  at  the  time  of,  or  soon  after, 
the  Armistice,  largely  in  order  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  rural  population  and  for  the  defence  of  the  Southern 
Provinces  against  the  Jugoslavs  and  the  Italians,  the 
organisation  has  now  become  an  entirely  political  if  not 
actually  a  Fascist  one,  this  change  being  particularly 
marked  since  the  disturbances  of  July,  1927,  when  the 
Heimwehr  and  its  adherents  were  largely  instrumental  in 
breaking  the  strike  ordered  by  the  Socialists  as  a  protest 
against  the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government.  Com¬ 
posed  principally  of  Nationalists  and  students,  the  Heim¬ 
wehr  is  officered  almost  entirely  by  men  formerly  in  the 
Austrian  Army,  and  no  secret  exists  that  Major  Pabst,  a 
Bavarian  or  ex-Bavarian  officer,  who  was,  I  believe,  con¬ 
nected  with  the  Kapp  Putsch  in  Berlin  in  May,  1920,  is, 
or  was,  an  active  organiser  if  not  a  sort  of  adjutant  of  the 
force.  Financed  largely  by  industrial  concerns,  by  certain 
classes  of  Jews,  and  by  the  Pan-Germans  and  well-wishers 
from  Germany,  the  force  is  anti-Semitic,  and  it  is  intended 
as  a  bulwark  against  Socialism.  Supposed,  at  any  rate 
at  one  time,  to  be  less  clerical  and  more  national  than  the 
late  Coalition,  sometimes  it  has  stood  for  the  interests  of 
Monsignor  Seipel  and  sometimes  it  has  created  a  policy 
of  which  that  statesman  appears  gradually  to  have  become 
a  more  and  more  willing  disciple. 

The  Republicanische  Schutzbund  (Alliance  for  the  pro- 
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tection  of  the  Republic)  under  the  leadership  and  control 
of  Dr.  Deutsch,  a  former  Minister  of  War,  is  made  up  of 
Socialists.  Composed  of  townsmen  and  obviously 
organised  on  the  basis  of  the  unions,  this  force  was  formed 
about  the  same  time  as  the  Heimwehr,  and  its  original 
objects  were  to  defend  the  country  against  Hungary  and 
against  Communism,  and  to  ensure  the  safety  of  the  new 
regime.  Like  the  Heimwehr,  too,  it  has  grown  to  be  a 
purely  political  organisation,  and,  since  the  outbreak  of 
July,  1927,  the  relations  between  the  two  parties  and  the 
two  contingents  have  become  daily  more  strained.  There 
have  been  parades  and  counter-parades,  each  force, 
particularly  the  Heimwehr,  has  endeavoured  to  make 
good  in  places  where  the  other  was  already  established, 
and,  whereas,  so  far  there  have  been  no  heavy  casualties, 
particularly  since  the  exit  of  the  Government  the  two 
forces  have  been  in  almost  daily  competition.  There  is 
but  little  trustworthy  evidence  about  the  sizes  of  the 
“  armies,”  and  the  partisans  of  each  claim  that,  whilst  theirs 
has  become  the  stronger,  it  is  intended  merely  as  an  offset 
to  its  opponents.  Nevertheless,  comparing  the  information 
and  numerous  opinions  available  in  Vienna,  it  is  certain 
that  both  contingents  number  many  thousands  of  men, 
and  have  sufficient  weapons  to  be  unpleasant.  Further¬ 
more,  if  the  Heimwehr  are  the  better  drilled  and  equipped, 
the  Schutzbund  are  probably  the  more  disciplined. 

For  some  time  matters  have  been  developing,  and  con¬ 
siderably  before  the  resignation  of  Monsignor  Seipel  it 
was  clear  that  a  crisis  could  not  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
The  Conservatives  had  grown  gradually  stronger  and 
stronger,  because  they  were  believed  to  have  secured  con¬ 
trol  of  the  Army,  formerly  largely  in  Socialist  hands,  and 
because  a  considerable  section  of  the  moderate  public  had 
veered  towards  the  Right  on  account  of  a  fear  of 
untoward  events  and  of  the  success  of  the  Heimwehr  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  strike  of  two  summers  ago.  On  the 
other  hand,  having  regard  to  the  power  of  the  Socialists, 
no  doubt  could  rest  in  the  mind  of  an  impartial  observer 
on  the  spot  that  they  were  not  prepared  to  make  sacrifices 
without  at  least  a  struggle.  Within  the  Government  itself 
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there  were  diversities  of  opinion,  upon  the  Clericalism  of 
the  Christian  Socialists,  upon  Nationalism  and  union  with 
Germany,  voiced  by  the  Pan-Germans  and  upon  high 
protection  for  agricultural  products,  always  favoured  by 
the  Peasants’  Party.  Between  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  friction  was  on  the  daily  increase,  among  other 
questions  about  the  arrangement  of  some  form  of  Parlia¬ 
mentary  procedure,  destined  to  prevent  ever-recurring 
deadlocks,  about  the  alteration  of  the  Rents  Restriction 
Acts  and  about  the  future  of  the  unofficial  armies. 

During  recent  months  there  has  been  a  prolonged  bar¬ 
gaining  concerning  these  and  other  matters,  and  a  re¬ 
arrangement  of  the  Government,  a  Coalition  between  the 
Parties  of  the  Right  and  of  the  Left,  and  a  suspension  of 
the  Parliamentary  regime  were  among  the  possibilities  of 
the  future.  The  Socialists  have  advocated  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  the  rival  parades  and  the  abolition  of  the  Schutz- 
bund  and  the  Heimwehr,  which  abolition  was  and  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  the  general  peace.  But  Monsignor  Seipel  and 
some  of  his  colleagues,  though  at  first  prevaricating  upon 
this  all-important  matter,  have  lately  made  it  clear  that, 
whilst  interfering  with  the  activities  of  their  organised 
opponents,  they  w'ere  unwilling  to  take  the  necessary 
measures  against  their  Fascist  or  semi-Fascist  supporters 
unless  the  Socialists  were  prepared  to  give  way  upon  all 
or  some  of  the  differences  between  the  two  parties.  Dr. 
Renner,  a  former  Chancellor  and  a  prominent  Socialist, 
made  a  severe  and  final  attack  upon  the  person  of  his 
opponent,  whom  he  openly  blamed  for  refusal  to  disarm 
the  Heimwehr,  and  Monsignor  Seipel  brought  matters  to 
a  head  by  his  resignation.  At  the  time  of  writing  (April 
1 6th),  when  the  ex-Chancellor  is  undoubtedly  still  by  far 
the  strongest  man  on  the  Conservative  side,  it  is  too  soon 
to  say  whether  his  disappearance  from  power  is  merely 
temporary,  whether  it  wfill  entail  far-reaching  modifications 
towards  matters  under  dispute,  or  whether  a  more  serious 
crisis  has  yet  to  develop  before  the  achievement  of  a 
settlement. 


three  VICTORIANS  AND  THE  THEATRE’ 

By  Harley  Granville- Barker 

The  ’seventies  saw  Tennyson’s  first  play  acted  and 
Swinburne’s  Bothwell  published,  and  they  heard  Mere¬ 
dith  lecture — a  selected  gathering  at  the  London  Institu¬ 
tion  heard  him — upon  Comedy  and  the  Comic  Spirit. 
Drama  is  a  strong  lure  to  creative  minds;  the  theatre — 
outlandish  little  world  that  it  must  seem,  perverse,  self- 
conscious  ! — as  often  finally  repels  them,  and  is,  for  its 
own  part,  content  with  easier  company.  Throughout  the 
nineteenth  century  such  alliance  as  there  was  between 
the  English  theatre  and  English  letters  was  spasmodic, 
uneasy,  unprofitable.  Neither,  it  seemed,  had  much  to 
bring  the  other.  Keats  tried  his  juvenile  hand  at  a  play; 
Shelley  completed  one,  but  he  could  hardly  have  looked 
for  its  acting.  Byron  wrote  tremendous  dramas,  sub¬ 
limated  blood-and-thunder ;  his  name’s  magic  rather  than 
their  own  gave  some  of  them  a  short,  galvanic  life.  Scott’s 
influence  bore  dramatic  fruit  abroad,  but  our  Victor  Hugos 
were  Bulwer  Lytton  and  Sheridan  Knowles.  There  were 
faults  on  both  sides.  Macready’s  diaries  arc  instructive 
reading.  He  was  passionate  for  the  credit  of  his  calling. 
Shakespeare  was  his  stand-by,  but  he  received  new 
authors  gladly  and  wrestled  with  them  for  their  salva¬ 
tion — a  painful  process,  for  both  parties,  it  would  seem 
to  have  been.  Nor  did  he  need  a  reputation  to  set  him  on 
the  track  of  talent;  he  saluted  Browning  as  a  poet  of  great 
account  upon  a  first  reading  of  Paracelsus.  But  (his  own 
touchy  temper  apart)  we  see  his  theatre  as  a  poor  school 
for  a  renascent  drama,  too  set  in  its  methods,  uninspiring, 
the  actor  and  his  egoisms  in  firm  possession;  he  himself, 
poor  man,  plagued  on  all  sides,  and  self-plagued.  The 
main  fault,  however,  may  have  been  in  the  national  dis¬ 
position  of  the  time  towards  a  certain  moral  contentment, 
new-found  creature  comforts  and  the  fireside.  Great 
drama,  with  its  emotional  stirrings,  and  the  irony  of 

(i)  To  be  included  in  a  forthcoming  volume,  The  Eighteen-Seventies 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  1929). 
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comedy,  are  enemies  to  content ;  and  it  is  not  the  theatre’s 
business  to  be  at  odds  with  its  public,  as  its  public  will 
soon  make  plain. 

Not  till  Meredith  was  dead  did  anyone  know — though, 
knowing  him,  it  might  have  guessed — that  the  Essay  on 
Comedy  was  but  the  critical  shadow  of  a  creative  impulse, 
not  till  the  fragments  of  three  or  four  plays  were  found 
among  other  work  laid  aside.  He  had  liked  in  his  old 
age  to  talk  of  plays  that  he  might  have  written,  might 
still  WTite  (though  he  was  then  writing  no  more),  had  liked 
to  scheme  them  at  length;  elaborate  fantastic  comedies. 
But  he  never  fetched  out  these  fragments.  Well,  he  had 
done  enough  not  to  be  troubled  by  the  thought  of  what 
he  might  have  done.  It  is  for  us  to  sigh  over  them  a  little 
— more  than  a  little. 

Swinburne  kept  his  earlier  plays  within  the  theatre’s 
compass,  whether  with  an  eye  to  their  acting  or  no. 
The  Queen  Mother,  Rosamund  and  Chastelard  are  physi¬ 
cally  actable  at  least,  but  Bolhwell  must  be  about  fifteen 
thousand  lines  long,  and  would  outlast  a  winter’s  night.' 
What  there  is  to  be  said  in  favour  of  closet-drama — 
of  a  w'ork  of  art  done  in  deliberate  neglect  of  its  proper 
medium — I  really  do  not  know.  The  exchange  of  free¬ 
dom  of  narrative  for  the  constraint  of  dialogue  is  in  itself, 
surely,  most  unprofitable.  There  is  a  gain  in  actuality, 
perhaps,  and  in  directness  of  attack,  but  a  play’s  life  lies 
in  its  amenity  to  acting.  It  may  be  suited  to  one  sort  of 
stage  or  another;  but  it  must  be  committed  to  human  ex¬ 
pression,  and  the  possibilities  of  its  artistry,  however 
various,  are  yet  dependent  upon  this,  even  as  a  human 
body’s  beauty  dwells  in  its  common  uses. 

Tennyson’s  case  was  quite  other.  He  was  sixty-five 
when  he  wrote  Queert  Mary,  and  people  thought — to  quote 
his  son’s  biography — that  to  begin  publishing  plays  at  his 
age  was  a  hazardous  experiment.  But,  encouraged  by 
Spedding,  George  Eliot  and  Lewes,  he  persevered.  He 
had  always  liked  the  theatre,  had  been  a  constant  play¬ 
goer  in  early  and  middle  life,  and  “  regarded  the  drama 

(i)  For  the  benefit  of  those  to  whom  such  measurements  mean  nothing, 
Shakespeare’s  Antony  and  Cleopatra  is  a  little  over  three  thousand  lines 
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as  one  of  the  most  humanising  of  influences  .  .  .  always 
hoped  that  the  State,  or  the  Municipalities  .  .  .  would 
produce  our  great  English  historical  plays,  so  that  they 
might  form  part  of  the  Englishman’s  ordinary  educational 
curriculum.”  (For  how  much  longer  is  that  hope  to  be 
deferred.^)  “  For  himself,”  we  are  further  told,  “he  was 
aware  that  he  wanted  intimate  knowledge  of  the  mechani¬ 
cal  details  necessary  for  the  modern  stage.  .  .  .  His 

dramas  were  written  with  the  intention  that  actors  should 
edit  them  for  the  stage,  keeping  them  at  the  high  poetic 
level.” 

A  great  man’s  simplicities  are  endearing.  Queen  Mary, 
produced  at  the  Lyceum  on  April  i6th,  1876,  was  edited 
indeed.  Twenty-seven  characters  were  cut  out  altogether. 
Still,  the  Poet  Laureate  had  but  to  write  his  first  play  and 
London’s  best  theatre  would  stage  it ;  London’s  best  actor, 
fresh  from  the  glories  of  Hamlet  and  Othello,  content  him¬ 
self  with  the  shadowy  Philip  of  Spain.  Irving  made 
Philip,  however — he  could  hardly  help  it — the  most 
notable  thing  in  the  play,  and  Whistler  has  made  the  figure 
of  him  memorable.  The  portrait  is  in  the  Metropolitan 
Museum  in  New  York.  Will  an  English  National 
Theatre  ever  buy  it  back  again? 

There  were  obvious  flaws  in  Tennyson’s  modest 
approach  to  playwriting;  even,  perhaps,  in  its  modesty. 
He  speaks — or  his  son  speaks  for  him — of  drama  and  the 
theatre  as  a  sort  of  House  of  Lords  and  House  of 
Commons  with  the  play  as  a  Bill  sent  down  to  be  pulled 
about  a  bit,  rewritten  a  little  and  at  last  turned  out  as  an 
effective  Act.  Such  practical  politics  make  for  poor  art. 
He  thinks  of  the  theatre,  apparently,  as  a  place  of 
mechanical  craftsmanship,  more  or  less,  in  which  an  abso¬ 
lute  art  of  drama  is  adulterated  and  turned  to  account. 
This  is  just  true  enough  to  be  dangerously  misleading; 
but  one  sees  where  the  error  is  bred.  What  mangling 
and  botching  has  not  the  absolute  drama  of  Shakespeare 
survived?  Tennyson  went  to  school  to  Shakespeare;  no 
English  poet  turning  playwright  but  by  instinct  does  that ! 
The  trouble  was  that  he  never  quite  grasped  what  he  had 
to  learn,  nor  the  significance  of  what  he  did  learn  there. 
There  is  much  that  is  fine  in  Queen  Mary.  Tennyson  is 
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a  poet,  and  he  can  frame  character  and  see  history  in  terms 
of  drama.  There  is  even,  at  moments,  something  of  the 
absolute  dramatist  in  him,  for  he  can  project  a  scene  that 
is  fully  significant  only  in  its  action,  and  has  been  con¬ 
ceived  so,  evidently,  not  plotted  out  on  paper.  Had  he 
trusted  to  his  native  dramatic  instinct,  whatever  its  worth, 
it  would  finally  have  been  better  for  his  play.  There  is,  of 
course,  no  such  arbitrary  division  between  drama  and  the 
theatre  as  it  suited  him  to  assume.  Why  do  English  men 
of  letters  find  it  so  hard  to  approach  the  theatre  unself¬ 
consciously?  Some  native  dramatic  instinct  we  all  have. 
Acting,  singing  and  dancing  are,  fundamentally,  as  nearly 
instinctive  as  art  can  be.  All  that  need  be  learnt  of  the  laws 
of  the  theatre  is  soon  learnt,  and  then  the  sooner  it  is  for¬ 
gotten  the  better,  even  as  w^e  cease  to  use  an  alphabet  when 
we  know  how  to  read.  The  truly  great  dramatists,  who  have 
made  old  things  new  in  drama,  gained  this  unconscious 
mastery  betimes.  Shakespeare  did,  so  did  Moli^re  and 
Ibsen.  Then  they  made  laws  and  broke  them,  remade 
them  and  broke  them  again,  and  probably  gave  not  much 
thought  to  the  matter  in  the  abstract  at  all.  Drama  was 
their  language;  they  spoke  it  and  did  not  hesitate.  But 
two  centuries  and  a  half  of  vain  repetition  (such  as  the 
heathen  use)  have,  not  unnaturally,  turned  Shakespeare’s 
dramatic  dialect  largely  to  gibberish. 

Blank  verse  is  still  the  chief  pillar  of  the  superstructure, 
the  accepted  vestment  for  all  serious  drama.  Poets  inevit¬ 
ably  turn  to  it;  and,  with  no  pretensions  to  being  a  poet, 
one  can  string  out  ten  syllable  lines  by  the  yard — declaimed 
with  an  air,  they  pass  for  poetry.  Tennyson  is  Tennyson, 
of  course;  he  may  be  dull,  but  he  will  never  be  despicable, 
and  he  can  always  rise  in  some  sort  to  an  occasion.  But 
open  the  play  at  random.  Mary  is  rating  Gardiner : 

I  come  for  counsel  and  ye  give  me  feuds, 

Like  dogs  that,  set  to  watch  their  master’s  gate. 

Fall,  when  the  thief  is  ev’n  within  the  walls. 

To  worrying  one  another.  My  Lord  Chancellor, 

You  have  an  old  trick  of  offending  us ; 

And  but  that  you  are  art  and  part  with  us 
In  purging  heresy,  well  we  might,  for  this 
Your  violence  and  much  roughness  to  the  Legate 
Have  shut  you  from  our  counsels.  .  .  . 
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Now  she  is  excusing  herself  to  Philip : — 

Alas,  the  Council  will  not  hear  of  war. 

They  say  your  wars  are  not  the  wars  of  England. 

They  will  not  lay  more  taxes  on  a  land 

So  hunger-nipt  and  wretched ;  and  you  know 

The  crown  is  poor.  We  have  given  the  church-lands  back  ; 

The  nobles  would  not ;  nay,  they  clapt  their  hands 
Upon  their  swords  when  ask’d ;  and  therefore  God 
Is  hard  upon  the  people.  What  is  to  be  done? 

Sir,  I  will  move  them  in  your  cause  again, 

And  we  will  raise  us  loans  and  subsidies 
Among  the  merchants:  and  Sir  Thomas  Gresham 
Will  aid  us.  There  is  Antwerp  and  the  Jews. 

And  SO  on  and  so  forth. 

Why  blank  verse,  or  any  sort  of  verse  at  all,  for  the 
stage?  Dryden  raised  the  question;  but  after  that  it  was 
generally  assumed  to  be  the  right  sort  of  thing.  All 
aesthetic  merit  apart,  the  Elizabethan  dramatists  had 
sound  practical  reasons  for  clinging  to  it.  It  is  easy  to 
write,  as  we  have  said;  and  they  had  no  time  to  waste. 
It  Is  easy  to  learn  too;  and  the  actors  had  less.  But  the 
grand  dramatic  merit  of  verse,  of  course,  is  that  it  is  in 
itself  an  emotional  thing;  and  the  appeal  of  drama  will 
be  first  or  last — first  and  last,  very  often — to  the  emotions. 
Verse  is  hypnotic ;  the  mere  rhythm  of  it  can  fascinate  and 
hold  the  hearer.  It  can  often  be  too  hypnotic  so  spoken ; 
one  has  seen  audiences  saved  from  sleep  only  by  the 
extreme  discomfort  of  the  stalls  they  were  wedged  in — not 
always  saved,  moreover. 

What  is  wrong,  from  a  dramatic  point  of  view,  with  this 
verse  of  Tennyson’s?  It  is  not,  presumably,  bad  verse  in 
itself  (I  do  not  pretend  to  know  what  good  verse  in  the 
abstract  is,  or  if  there  be  any  such  thing;  but  I  do  know 
better  than  to  depreciate  Tennyson  lightly),  and  if  it  were, 
it  could  certainly  be  matched  by  passages  from  Shake¬ 
speare  himself,  who  could,  on  occasion,  write  as  crudely, 
flatly,  consciencelessly,  as  you  please.  But  Shakespeare, 
at  his  worst,  could  not  be  more  than  momentarily 
undramatic,  for  he  writes  as  by  instinct,  to  be  spoken,  not 
to  be  read.  His  verse  is  naturally  rhetorical,  and  it  is 
always  more  or  less  charged  with  emotion.  It  has,  there¬ 
fore,  carrying  power.  This  was  the  point  from  which 
Shakespeare  and  his  followers  started.  They  had  to  cap- 
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ture  and  hold  an  unruly  audience,  and  their  chief  means 
was  rhetorical,  emotional  verse.  Shakespeare’s  own  pro¬ 
gress  as  an  artist  can  well  be  studied  (and  should  be,  by  any 
poet  anxious  to  turn  dramatist)  by  tracing  the  development 
of  his  verse-making,  from  its  early  lyric  fervour — which  is 
sometimes  monotonous  and  dramatically  ineffective’ — and 
from  the  commanding  but  unyielding  rhetoric  of  the  His¬ 
tories  to  the  masterly  breadth  and  delicacy  and  variety,  to 
the  subtle  suggestiveness  of  character  and  mood  to  be  found 
in  the  later  plays.  But  we  are  too  apt  to  admire  these 
mature  elaborations  (one  suspects  that  they  chiefly  influ¬ 
enced  Tennyson)  and  forget  the  fundamental  strength  of 
simple  emotional  rhetoric  still  underlying  them. 

Tennyson’s  verse  was,  almost  inevitably,  of  another 
cast.  He  had  written  all  his  life  to  be  read  rather  than 
spoken.  He  wrote  reflectively,  analytically.  (This  might 
not  have  mattered — it  never  mattered  with  Shakespeare — 
had  there  been  the  primary  emotion  beneath,  but  there  so 
seldom  is.)  His  verse  does  not  vibrate.  He  wrote 
pathetically,  fancifully,  and  with  never-failing  dignity. 

Take  Cranmer’s  confession  of  faith : — 

Good  people,  every  man  a±  time  of  death 
.  Would  fain  set  forth  some  saying  that  may  live 
After  his  death  and  better  humankind  ; 

For  death  gives  life’s  last  word  the  power  to  live, 

And,  like  the  stone  cut  epitaph,  remain 

After  the  vanished  voice,  and  speak  to  man.  .  .  . 

(One  remembers  Buckingham’s  farewell.  Fletcher’s  work 
is  it? — which  is  also  apt  to  lack  underlying  passion. 
Tennyson  suffers  not  at  all  by  comparison  here.) 

Take  the  tale  of  his  burning : — 

Then  Cranmer  lifted  his  left  hand  to  heaven 
And  thrust  his  right  into  the  bitter  flame ; 

And  crying  in  his  deep  voice  more  than  once, 

*'  This  hath  offended — this  unworthy  hand !  ”  - 

So  held  it  till  it  all  was  burned,  before 

The  flame  had  reached  his  body ;  I  stood  near — 

Maurk'd  him — he  never  uttered  moan  of  pain ; 

He  never  stirr’d  or  writhed,  but,  like  a  statue 
Unmoving  in  the  greatness  of  the  flame. 

Gave  up  the  ghost.  .  .  . 

(i)  This  is  one  good  reason  for  supposing  that  such  plays  as  Love’s 
Labour’s  Lost  and  A  Midsummer  Night’s  Dream  may  have  been  written 
rather  for  special  audiences  than  for  the  public  theatre. 
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How  fine !  But  it  is  narrative,  and  not  immediately 
dramatic.  All  through  the  play  he  outruns  his  due  allow¬ 
ance  of  narrative.  A  temptation,  this,  to  most  practised 
writers  turning  dramatist ! 

Then  there  is  the  pretty  fancy — as  she  hears  the  milk¬ 
maid  singing — of  Elizabeth’s 

I  would  I  were  a  milkmaid. 

To  sing,  love,  many,  chum,  brew,  bake  and  die. 

Then  harve  my  simple  headstone  by  the  church. 

And  all  things  lived  and  ended  honestly 
I  could  not  if  1  would.  I  am  Harry's  daughter.  .  .  . 

This  is  authentic  Tennyson,  and  holds  its  own  for  a  due 
moment. 

Philip  is  written  somewhat  flatly — his  main  business  is 
to  be  bored  and  yet  more  bored  by  England  and  his  queen 
— but  with  true  economy  and  admirable  irony.  And  who 
that  ever  heard  him  cannot  hear  Irving  saying 

By  St.  James  I  do  protest. 

Upon  the  faith  and  honour  of  a  Spaniard, 

I  am  vastly  grieved  to  leave  your  Majesty. 

Simon,  is  supper  ready? 

Mary  herself  has,  as  she  should  have,  the  best  of  the 
play;  and  Tennyson  is,  at  the  crucial  moments,  spon¬ 
taneously  at  his  best  in  the  writing  of  her.  The  calculated 
effectiveness  of  the  second  act’s  ending  with  its  echoed 
My  foes  are  at  my  feet  and  I  am  Queen, 

could  be  carpentered  up  by  anyone,  and  the  slashing  of 
Philip’s  picture  is  commonplace.  But  her  lonely  thrilling 
to  the  hope  of  the  unborn  child  : — 

He  harth  awaked !  He  hath  awaked ! 

He  stirs  within  the  darkness!  .  .  . 

The  second  Prince  of  Peace — 

The  great  unborn  defender  of  the  Faith, 

Who  will  avenge  me  of  mine  enemies — 

He  comes,  and  my  star  rises. 

The  stormy  Wyatts  and  Northumberlands, 

The  proud  ambitions  of  Elizabeth, 

And  all  her  fiercest  partisans — are  pale 
Before  my  star! 

The  light  of  this  new  learning  wanes  amd  dies: 

The  ghosts  of  Luther  and  Zuinglius  fade 
Into  the  deathless  hell  which  is  their  doom 
Before  my  star  I 
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This  is  the  real  thing;  and  its  feeling,  as  if  spontaneously, 
moulds  its  form.  The  miserable,  forsaken  figure  of  the 
last  act  is  in  itself  well  pictured.  The  acclaimed  gesture  of 

Alice.  Your  Grace  hath  a  low  voice. 

Mary.  How  dare  you  say  it? 

Even  for  that  he  hates  me.  A  low  voice 
Lost  in  a  wilderness  where  none  can  hear! 

A  voice  of  shipwreck  on  a  shoreless  sea  I 
A  low  voice  from  the  dust  and  from  the  grave. 

{Sitting  on  the  ground)  There,  am  I  low  enough  now? 

is  legitimate  and  fine.  But,  as  we  see,  these  good  moments 
are  reflective,  analytic  moments.  And  the  action  as  a 
whole  is  too  often  irrelevant,  loose-knit  and  slack.  Its 
pulse  beats  feebly.  Incidental  virtues  will  not  make  a 
play.  Characters,  incidents,  pretty  effects  by  the  dozen 
may  be  significant  and  interesting  in  themselves,  and  yet 
not  cohere  into  drama. 

Swinburne,  rejecting  the  theatre,  is  fundamentally  far 
more  the  dramatist.  He  is,  to  begin  with,  the  natural 
rhetorician;  he  speaks  and  sings,  rather  than  writes,  and 
whatever  else  he  may  lack  it  will  not  be  emotion.  His 
determination  in  Bothwell  to  leave  nothing  unsaid  cannot 
result  in  a  play,  that  most  selective  of  literary  forms;  but 
it  is  amazing  how  much  emotional  pressure  he  can  sustain 
behind  the  hundred-line,  two  hundred,  three  hundred-line 
speeches  from  which  he  pours  passionate  history.  When 
the  work  was  in  the  doing  he  would  visit  his  friends.  Sir 
Edmund  Gosse  tells  us,  an  act  or  two  under  his  arm,  and 
amaze  them  by  “shrieking,  thundering,  whispering,  fluting” 
through  scene  after  scene  of  it,  far  into  the  night. 

Again,  open  the  book  almost  at  random  : — 

Tell  him,  night  and  day 
And  fear  and  hope  are  grown  one  thing  to  me 
Save  for  his  sake :  and  say  mine  hours  and  thoughts 
Are  as  one  fire  devouring  grain  by  grain 
This  pile  of  tares  and  drift  of  crumbling  brands 
That  shrivels  up  in  the  slow  breath  of  time 
The  part  of  life  that  keeps  me  far  from  him. 

The  heap  of  dusty  days  that  sunder  us 
I  would  I  could  burn  all  at  once  away 
And  our  lips  meet  across  the  wild  red  flame 
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Thence  unconsumed,  being  made  a  keener  fire 
Than  any  burns  on  earth.  Say  that  mine  eyes 
Ache  with  my  heart  and  thirst  with  all  my  veins. 

Requiring  him  they  have  not.  Say  my  life 
Is  but  as  sleep  and  my  sleep  very  life 
That  dreams  upon  him  .  .  . 

and  so  on  for  a  hundred  and  ninety  lines  more.  It  is 
Mary’s  message  to  Bothwell.  Such  charged  monotony 
soon  becomes  intolerable.  Nevertheless,  if  not  drama, 
it  is  the  true  stuff  of  drama.  It  has  authentic  im¬ 
pulse,  it  is  not  the  mere  filling  out  of  an  Elizabethan 
pattern.  The  play  is  not  made  for  acting,  there  is  no  give- 
and-take  about  it,  Swinburne  is  its  only  actor.  He  is  the 
audience,  too,  the  hypnotiser  and  the  hypnotised.  It  has 
its  story,  but  hardly  a  plan,  and  no  complexity  of  structure 
at  all.  It  has  no  preparation,  or  intrigue,  variety,  surprise, 
relief — neither  the  arts  nor  the  artifices  of  the  dramatist 
are  called  on.  It  is  at  a  constant  climax  :  as  unhealthy  a 
condition  in  a  play  as  fever  in  a  human  being,  for  when 
climax  is  due  there  will  be  no  strength  left.  Yet  Swin¬ 
burne,  too,  can  rise  to  an  occasion.  Time  and  again  great 
moments  occur.  If  they  rested  upon  ample  foundation  we 
should  have  great  drama. 

The  scene  of  Rizzio’s  murder  is  a  fine  thing.  Its 
ending  : — 

Queen.  What  have  ye  made  my  servant? 

Ruthven.  a  dead  dog. 

His  turn  is  done  of  service. 

Darnley.  Yea,  stark  dead? 

Ruthven.  They  stabbed  him  through  and  through  with  edge  on  edge 
Till  all  their  points  met  in  him  ;  there  he  lies 
Cast  forth  in  the  outer  lodge,  a  piteous  knave 
And  poor  enough  to  look  on. 

Queen.  I  am  content. 

Now  must  I  study  how  to  be  revenged. 

Darnley.  Nay,  think  not  that  way  ;  make  it  not  so  much : 

Be  warned,  and  wiser. 

Queen.  Must  I  not,  my  lord? 

You  have  taught  me  worthier  wisdom  than  of  words ; 

And  I  will  lay  it  up  against  my  heart. 

— pregnant,  sure  and  tuned  like  a  bell.  The  compassing 
of  Darnley’s  death  at  Kirk  O’  Field  is  true  drama,  if  too 
long  drawn  out.  Mary  with  Bothwell  and  Jane  Gordon  at 
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Dunbar ;  when  he  leaves  her ;  at  Lochleven ;  at  Langside — 
there  is  enough  dramatic  passion  in  these  scenes  alone  to 
furnish  half-a-dozen  plays.  The  last  scene  of  all  is  the 
finest.  It  starts  subduedly.  Herries  is  pleading  with  the 
Queen,  even  now,  when  she  stands  on  the  shore  at  Solway, 
even  at  this  last  moment,  to  stay ; — 

.  .  .  Go  not  hence: 

You  shall  find  no  man’s  faith  or  love  on  earth 
Like  theirs  that  here  cleave  to  you. 

So  he  ends,  and  she  answers  : 

I  have  found 

And  think  to  find  no  hate  of  men  on  earth 
Like  theirs  that  here  beats  on  me. 

Quotation  is  unfair  :  the  scene  is  an  entity,  and  the  very 
simple  form  of  it  helps  give  it  beauty  and  power.  Mary’s 
sombre  wrath  rolls  up  like  a  wave,  sentence  crowning  sen¬ 
tence,  to  its  first  height.  Then  it  subsides  to  the  softness  of : 

Come,  friends, 

I  think  the  fisher’s  boat  hath  hoised  up  sail 
That  is  to  bear  none  but  one  friend  and  me ; 

Here  must  my  true  men  and  their  queen  take  leave. 

And  each  keep  thought  of  other.  My  fair  page. 

Before  the  man’s  change  darken  on  your  chin 
I  may  come  back  to  ride  with  you  at  rein 
To  a  more  fortunate  field :  howe’er  that  be. 

Ride  you  right  on  with  better  hap,  and  live 
As  true  to  one  of  merrier  days  than  mine 
As  on  that  night  to  Mary  once  your  queen. 

Douglas,  I  have  not  won  a  word  of  you ; 

What  would  you  do  to  have  me  tarry? 

George  Douglas.  Die. 

Douglas  speaks  no  other  word  throughout  the  scene.  The 
still  figure  standing  there,  passionate  in  silence,  made 
eloquent  by  one  word !  Who  shall  say  that  Swinburne 
had  not  the  stuff  of  the  dramatist  in  him?  And  the  final 
apostrophe  is  magnificent. 

This  last  scene  is  true  drama;  it  will  answer  to  any  test. 
If  it  seems  not  to  fit  the  workaday  theatre,  a  theatre  can 
be  moulded  for  it.  Authentic  art  has  never  failed  of  inter¬ 
pretation  yet.  Could  Swinburne  but  have  disciplined  him¬ 
self,  not  to  the  mechanics  of  a  given  stage,  but  to  the  inevit¬ 
able  rigour  of  dramatic  form;  could  he  have  relaxed  and 
lost  himself  a  little  in  its  amenities  (Had  he  not  been  Swin- 
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burne.  Yes,  it  always  comes  to  that.)  his  plays  would  have 
won  their  theatre  in  the  end,  and  this  none  too  opulent 
theatre  of  ours  would  have  won  a  dramatist  and  poet  as 
well. 

#  #  #  #  #  # 

What  of  Meredith’s  place  in  the  story  It  would  seem, 
by  virtue  of  but  a  few  scattered  scraps  of  dialogue,  to  be 
one  of  no  consequence  at  all.  He  was  that  thing  least 
regarded  in  England,  a  conscious  literary  artist;  he  was 
self-regardful,  too,  perhaps  in  excess.  He  set  out  to  please 
himself  by  what  he  wrote;  happy  enough,  no  doubt,  if  he 
pleased  other  people  as  well,  but  incapable  of  swerving 
an  inch  from  his  path  to  make  matters  easier  for  them, 
apt,  indeed,  to  lead  them  defiantly  a  little  bit  more  of  a 
dance.  It  was  not  mere  wilfulness,  rather  a  sort  of 
religion  with  him  to  show  the  barbarian  that  art  in  its 
making  or  liking  must  be  a  spiritually  athletic  thing. 

He  was  fifty  when  he  wrote  the  Essay  on  Comedy.  It 
sums  up  much  of  his  literary  faith,  and  lets  us  see,  inci¬ 
dentally,  how  far  he  was — and  he  knew  it — from  anything 
like  popularity. 

There  are  plain  reasons  (he  says)  why  the  Comic  poet  is  not  a  frequent 
apparition ;  and  why  the  great  Comic  poet  remains  without  a  fellow.  A 
society  of  cultivated  men  and  women  is  required,  wherein  ideas  are  cur¬ 
rent  and  the  perceptions  quick,  that  he  may  be  supplied  with  matter 
and  an  audience.  The  semi-barbarism  of  merely  giddy  communities,  and 
feverish  emotional  periods,  repel  him ;  and  also  a  state  of  marked  social 
inequality  of  the  sexes  ;  nor  can  he  whose  business  is  to  address  the  mind 
be  understood  where  there  is  not  a  moderate  degree  of  intellectual 
activity.  .  .  . 

Moreover,  to  touch  and  kindle  the  mind  through  laughter  demands 
more  than  sprightliness,  a  most  subtle  delicacy.  That  must  be  a  natal 
gift  in  the  Comic  poet.  .  .  .  People  are  ready  to  surrender  themselves  to 
witty  thumps  on  the  back,  breast  and  sides ;  all  except  the  head :  and  it 
is  there  that  he  aims.  He  must  be  subtle  to  penetrate.  A  corresponding 
acuteness  must  exist  to  welcome  him. 

That  is  not  the  attitude,  those  are  not  the  demands  of  the 
popular  writer.  He  talks  ostensibly  of  the  theatre  only,  of 
Moliere,  Congreve,  Wycherley,  admits  that  since  the  time 
when  “  our  second  Charles  ”  set  up  as  patron  of  a  Comedy 
of  Manners  : — 

Our  tenacity  of  national  impressions  has  caused  the  word  theatre  .  .  . 
to  prod  the  Puritan  nervous  system  like  a  satanic  instrument  .  .  . 
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and  with  some  cause !  He  praises  Congreve  reservedly, 
Moliere  without  reserve,  and  puts  Le  Misanthrope  on  a 
pedestal.  He  goes  farther  afield,  rounds  in  Menander, 
Aristophanes,  Goldoni  and  the  Spaniards;  it  is  a  feast  of 
sound  criticism,  brilliantly  served.  And  the  conclusion  of 
the  matter  is  that 

Our  traditions  are  unfortunate.  The  public  taste  is  with  the  idle 
laughers,  and  still  inclines  to  follow  them.  .  .  . 

Our  bad  traditions  of  comedy  affect  us  not  only  on  the  stage,  but  in 
our  literature,  and  may  be  tracked  into  our  social  life.  They  are  the 
ground  of  the  heavy  moralisings  by  which  we  are  outwearied.  .  .  . 

What  would  such  a  public  make  of  a  Moliere,  or  of  such  a 
play  as  Le  Misanthrope} 

The  fable  is  thin.  Our  pungent  contrivers  of  plots  would  see  no  indica¬ 
tion  of  life  in  the  outlines.  The  life  of  the  comedy  is  in  the  idea.  As 
with  the  singing  of  the  skylark  out  of  sight,  you  must  love  the  bird  to 
be  attentive  to  the  song ;  so  in  this  highest  flight  of  Comic  Muse  you 
must  love  pure  Comedy  warmly  to  understand  The  Misanthrope ;  you 
must  be  receptive  of  the  idea  of  Comedy.  And  to  love  Comedy  you  must 
know  the  real  world,  and  know  men  and  women  well  enough  not  to 
expect  too  much  of  them,  though  you  still  may  hope  for  good. 

If  the  essay  is  a  window  into  Meredith’s  mind,  it  is  also 
something  of  a  key  to  his  own  artistic  development,  for 
this  may  be  held  to  have  reached  its  maturity  in  The 
Egoist.  Now  The  Egoist  is  pure  comedy  in  conception 
and  execution;  moreover  it  is  even  constructed  as  a  play 
should  be.  Certain  superfluities  allowed  for,  it  falls  per¬ 
fectly  into  acts  and  scenes.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that,  at 
some  time  or  other,  he  did  not  think  of  it  as  a  play.  And 
now,  or  a  little  later,  the  fragments  of  T he  Sentimentalists 
must  have  begun  to  accumulate  in  his  desk.  Handwriting 
does  something  to  date  them,  but  the  kinship  of  the 
subject  to  passages  in  the  essay  does  more.  There  they 
are,  at  any  rate,  his  sketches  for  such  a  comedy  as  Moliere 
might  have  put  a  hand  to.  They  were  found  after  his 
death,  and  (again  by  the  evidence  of  the  handwriting)  he 
had  worked  over  them  from  time  to  time  in  his  later 
years.  They  are  parts,  evidently,  of  a  full-length  play; 
they  come  from  the  first  two  acts  of  it,  and  the  plot  of  the 
whole  can  be  guessed  at — as  slight  a  plot  as  is  Le  Misan¬ 
thrope's’,  the  comedy  in  the  idea.  Some  scraps  are  in 
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prose,  some  in  verse,  sometimes  the  verse  had  been  re¬ 
written  into  prose.  J.  M.  Barrie  took  them  in  hand,  put 
them  in  sequence,  taking  little  away,  adding  nothing  of 
his  own  but  a  stage  direction  here  and  there,  and  they  were 
staged  at  the  Duke  of  York’s  Theatre  in  1910. 

“  The  Sentimentalists^  an  unfinished  play  by  George 
Meredith  ” — there  was,  for  the  few,  a  thrill  in  the  very 
sight  of  the  placard.  But  public  taste  had  not  changed 
greatly  in  those  thirty  years;  nor  has  another  twenty 
changed  it,  except,  in  the  theatre,  somewhat  for  the  worse. 
It  was,  and  is,  still  dominated  by  the  “  idle  laughers.” 
The  Sentimentalists,  it  may  be  owned,  is  not  a  full  or  a 
fully  flavoured  meal  of  entertainment ;  the  civil  “  Thank 
you  ”  it  gained  was  perhaps  all  that  could  be  expected. 
And  yet,  and  yet,  one  asked — and  is  still  asking  ! — is  there 
no  intelligent  interest  in  the  art  of  the  theatre  for  its  own 
sake?  Had  two  movements  of  a  Mozart  quartet  been 
snatched  from  oblivion  how  amateurs  and  critics  would  have 
descanted  on  them,  studying  every  page,  every  bar !  Yet 
here  was  the  one  piece  of  dramatic  work  done  by  a  great  man 
just  dead,  a  master  of  character  and  wit,  of  prose  and  verse, 
and  it  was  casually  appraised  at  its  mere  entertainment 
value.  Did  Meredith’s  ghost  sit  sardonically  chuckling 
in  the  author’s  box,  asking  what  the  devil  one  had  taken 
all  the  trouble  for?  Not  displeased,  though,  to  see  these 
figures  of  his  fancy  brought  to  life,  and  in  the  glamour  of 
the  footlights !  But  he  had  said  his  say  upon  the  matter 
long  before  (we  turn  back  to  the  essay). 

In  all  countries  the  middle  class  presents  the  public  which,  fighting  the 
world,  and  with  a  good  footing  in  the  fight,  knows  the  world  best.  .  .  . 

Of  this  class  in  England  a  large  body,  neither  Puritan  nor  Bacchama- 
lian,  have  a  sentimental  objection  to  face  the  study  of  the  actual  world. 
They  take  up  disdain  of  it,  when  its  truths  appear  humiliating:  when 
the  facts  are  not  immediately  forced  on  them,  they  take  up  the  pride 
of  incredulity.  They  live  in  a  hazy  atmosphere  that  they  suppose  an 
ideal  one.  .  .  .  Philosopher  and  Comic  poet  are  of  a  cousinship  in  the  e^ 
they  cast  on  life :  and  they  are  equally  unpopular  with  our  wilful  English 
of  the  hazy  region  and  the  ideal  that  is  not  to  be  disturbed.  .  .  . 

Thus,  for  wamt  of  instruction  in  the  Comic  idea,  we  lose  a  large  audi¬ 
ence  among  our  cultivated  middle  class  that  we  should  expect  to  support 
Comedy ;  the  sentimentalist  is  as  averse  as  the  Puritan  and  as  the  Bac¬ 
chanalian. 
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There  was  the  very  theme  of  the  comedy  he  began  to 
write,  there  was  the  reason  that  he  never  troubled  to  finish 
it;  there,  in  the  theatre  for  a  few  nights,  thirty  years  or 
so  later,  sat  the  cultivated  middle  class — respectfully 
bored,  most  of  them,  doubtless. 

Our  traditions  are  unfortunate  indeed  if  we  cannot  bring 
some  imagination  to  the  making  of  this  morsel  of  genius 
(for  it  is  nothing  less)  complete  enough  for  enjoyment. 
Have  we  not  humour  enough  to  see  the  humour  and  an  ear 
for  the  symphonic  prose  of  the  chorus  of  Sentimentalists 
crooning  in  ecstasy  over  the  eloquence  of  Professor  Spiral.^ 
Or  read  the  scene  between  Lyra  and  Astraea,  between  the 
wife  pursued  by  her  husband — 

May  no  woman  of  my  acquaintance  marry  a  man  of  twenty  years  her 
senior.  She  marries  a  gigantic  limpet.  At  that  period  of  his  life  a  man 
becomes  too  voraciously  constant. 


— and  the  widow,  the  “  dedicated  widow,”  pursued  by 
suitor  after  suitor,  boldly,  timidly,  slyly,  most  slyly  of  all, 
we  surmise,  by  the  great  Professor  Spiral  himself,  even 
while  he  pledges  her  to  “  sovereign  disengagement.” 
This  promises  to  be  the  play’s  plot,  and  he  to  hold  a  candle 
(and  a  bright  one,  possibly)  to  Tartufe  himself.  Read  the 
scene,  read  it  aloud.  It  has  one  parallel  at  least  in  English 
dramatic  literature,  the  counsellings  of  Rosalind  and 
Celia  in  Arden ;  and  it  suffers  not  at  all  by  the  comparison  : 

Lyra.  Oh !  Pluriel,  ask  me  of  him !  I  wish  I  were  less  sure  he  would 
not  be  at  the  next  corner  I  turn. 

Astr.®a.  You  speak  of  your  husband  strangely,  Lyra. 

Lyra.  My  head  is  out  of  a  sack.  I  managed  my  escape  from  him  this 
morning  by  renouncing  bath  and  breakfast ;  and  what  a  relief  to  be  in 
the  railway  carriage  alone! — that  is,  when  the  engine  snorted.  And  if  I 
set  eyes  on  him  within  a  week,  he  will  hear  some  truths.  His  idea  of 
marriage  is,  the  taking  of  the  woman  into  custody.  My  hat  is  on,  and  on 
goes  Pluriel’s.  My  foot  is  on  the  stairs ;  I  hear  his  foot  behind  me.  In 
my  boudoir  I  am  alone  one  minute,  and  then  the  door  opens  to  the 
inevitable.  I  pay  a  visit,  he  is  passing  the  house  as  I  learve  it.  He  will 
not  even  affect  surprise.  I  belong  to  him — am  cat’s  mouse.  And  he 
will  look  doting  on  me  in  public.  And  when  I  speak  to  anybody,  he  is 
that  fearful  picture  of  all  smirks.  Fling  off  a  kid  glove  after  a  round  of 
calls ;  feel  your  hand — ^there  you  have  me  now  that  I  arm  out  of  him  for 
my  half  a  day,  if  for  as  long. 

Astraa.  This  is  one  of  the  world’s  happy  marriages! 

Lyra.  This  is  one  of  the  world’s  choice  dishes!  and  I  have  it  planted 
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under  my  nostrils  eternally.  .  ,  .  And  you  are  the  cunningest  of  fencers, 
tongue  or  foils.  You  lead  me  to  talk  of  myself,  and  I  hate  the  subject. 
By  the  way,  you  ha^'e  practised  with  Mr.  Arden. 

AsTRiEA.  A  tiresome  instructor,  who  lets  you  pass  his  guard  to  com¬ 
pliment  you  on  a  hit. 

Lyra.  He  rather  wins  me. 

AsTRiEA.  He  does  at  first. 

Lyra.  Begins  Plurielising,  without  the  law  to  back  him,  does  he? 

Astr^a.  The  fencing  lessons  are  at  an  end. 

Lyra.  The  duets  with  Mr.  Swithin’s  violoncello  continue? 

AsTRiEA.  He  broke  through  the  melody. 

Lyra.  There  were  readings  in  poetry  with  Mr.  Osier,  I  recollect. 

AsTRiEA.  His  own  compositions  become  obtrusive. 

Lyra.  No  fencing,  no  music,  no  poetry !  No  West  Coast  of  Africa 
either,  I  suppose. 

ASTR.SA.  Very  well !  I  am  on  my  defence.  You  at  least  shall  not 
misunderstand  me,  Lyra.  One  intense  regret  I  harve :  that  I  did  not  live 
in  the  time  of  the  Amazons.  They  were  free  from  this  question  of  mar¬ 
riage,  this  babble  of  love.  Why  am  I  so  persecuted?  He  will  not  take 
a  refusal.  There  are  sacred  reasons.  I  am  supported  by  every  woman 
having  the  sense  of  her  dignity.  I  am  perverted,  burlesqued  by  the  fury 
of  wrath  I  feel  at  their  incessant  pursuit.  .  .  .  Laugh  art  me  ;  half  my  time 
I  am  laughing  at  myself.  I  should  regain  my  pride  if  I  could  be  resolved 
on  a  step.  I  am  strong  to  resist ;  I  have  not  strength  to  move. 

Lyra.  I  see  the  sphinx  of  Egypt! 

Astr.®a.  And  all  the  while  I  am  a  manufactory  of  gunpowder  in  this 
quiet  old-world  Sabbath  circle  of  dear  good  souls,  with  their  stereotyped 
interjections  and  orchestra  of  enthusiasms ;  their  tapering  delicacies ;  the 
rejoicing  they  have  in  their  common  agreement  on  all  created  things.  To 
them  it  is  restful.  It  spurs  me  to  fly  from  rooms  and  chairs  and  beds 
and  houses.  I  sleep  hardly  a  couple  of  hours.  Then  into  the  early 
morning  air,  out  with  the  birds ;  I  know  no  other  pleasure.  .  .  . 

Lyra.  What  does  the  Dame  say? 

AsTRiEA.  Sighs  over  me!  Just  a  little  maddening  to  hear. 

Lyra.  When  we  feel  we  have  the  strength  of  giants,  and  are  bidden 
to  sit  and  smile!  You  should  rap  out  some  of  our  old  sweet-innocent 
garden  oaths  with  her.  "  Carnation!  Dame!  ”  That  used  to  make  her 
dance  on  her  seat.  But,  dearest  Dame,  it  is  as  natural  an  impulse 
for  women  to  have  that  relief  as  for  men ;  and  natural  will  out,  begonia ! 
it  will!  '*  We  ran  through  the  book  of  botany  for  devilish  objurga¬ 
tions.  I  do  believe  our  misconduct  caused  us  to  be  handed  to  the  good 
man  at  the  altar,  as  the  right  corrective.  And  you  were  the  worst 
offender. 

AsTRiEA.  Was  I?  I  could  be  now,  though  I  am  so  changed  a  creature, 

Lyra.  You  enjoy  the  studies  with  your  Spiral,  come! 

Astr^a.  Professor  Spiral  is  the  one  honest  gentleman  here.  He  does 
homage  to  my  principles.  I  have  never  been  troubled  by  him ;  no  silly 
hints  or  side-looks — you  know,  the  dog  at  the  forbidden  bone. 

Lyra,  A  grand  orator. 

AsTRiEA.  He  is.  You  fix  on  the  smallest  of  his  gifts.  He  is  intel¬ 
lectually  and  morally  superior. 

Lyra.  Praise  of  that  kind  makes  me  rather  incline  to  prefer  his  inferiors. 
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He  fed  gobble-gobble  on  your  pufEs  of  incense.  I  coughed  and  scraped 
the  gravel ;  quite  in  vain  ;  he  tapped  for  more  and  more. 

Astr^a.  Professor  Spiral  is  a  thinker ;  he  is  a  sage.  He  gives  women 
their  due. 

Lyra.  And  he  is  a  bachelor,  too — or  consequently. 

Astraba.  If  you  like  you  may  be  as  playful  with  me  as  the  Lyra  of 
our  maiden  days  used  to  be.  My  dear,  my  dear,  how  glad  I  am  to  have 
you  here !  You  remind  me  that  I  once  had  a  heart.  It  will  beat  again 
with  you  beside  me,  and  I  shall  look  to  you  for  protection.  A  novel 
request  from  me.  From  annoyance,  I  mean.  It  has  entirely  altered  my 
character.  Sometimes  I  am  afraid  to  think  of  what  I  was,  lest  I  should 
suddenly  romp,  and  perform  pirouettes  and  cry  “  Carnation!  ”  There 
is  the  bell.  We  must  not  be  late  when  the  professor  condescends  to  sit 
for  meals. 

Lyra.  That  rings  healthily  in  the  professor. 

Astr^a.  Arm  in  arm,  my  Lyra. 

Lyra.  No  Pluriel  yet!  {They  enter  the  house.) 

This  is  less  than  a  third  of  it;  and,  for  all  its  discursive 
air,  it  is,  as  dramatic  dialogue  should  be,  so  closely  knit 
as  to  make  extract  difficult.  It  is  “  artificial  ”  comedy,  of 
course.  Not  that  the  epithet  is  more  than  the  label  of  a 
method  as  little  artificial  and  as  much  as  any  good  writing 
meant  to  make  a  particular  effect  must  be.  So  is  Mozart’s 
music  artificial.  Whatever  its  method,  this  is  true 
dramatic  dialogue,  lucid,  dynamic,  and  as  full  of  melody 
as  Mozart  is. 

Another  scene  survives,  a  night  scene  in  the  garden 
between  Astraea  and  young  Arden,  her  suitor,  who,  we 
may  be  sure,  is  destined  to  win  her.  It  is  in  verse,  and 
probably  from  an  earlier  draft  of  the  play.*  And  for 
it  Meredith  has  forged  a  verse  all  his  own,  all  his  play’s 
own,  too;  light  and  swift  and  sparkling,  a  vehicle  for  wit 
as  well  as  emotion,  eloquent  but  never  orotund,  having 
artifice  enough  to  keep  it  in  key  with  the  rest  of  the 
play,  with  the  Sentimentalists  and  their  preciosities,  yet 
never  so  much  as  to  rob  it  of  romance. 

What  Meredith  lost  in  losing  this  medium  of  the  theatre 
is  very  obvious.  He  speaks  of  Moliere  writing 

purely,  in  the  simplest  language,  the  simplest  of  French  verse, 
of  his  wit  as 

like  a  running  brook,  with  innumerable  fresh  lights  on  it  at  every  turn  of 
the  wood,  through  which  its  business  is  to  find  a  way.  It  does  not  run 

(i)  If  my  memory  serves,  it  had  at  later  time  been  partly  redrafted 
into  prose. 
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in  search  of  obstructions,  to  be  noisy  over  them :  but  where  dead  leaves 
and  viler  substances  are  heaped  along  the  course,  its  natural  song  is 
heightened.  Without  effort,  and  with  no  dazzling  flashes  of  achievement, 
it  is  full  of  healing ;  the  wit  of  good  breeding,  the  wit  of  wisdom. 

Strange  qualities  (are  they?)  for  the  author  of  One  of  Our 
Conquerors  and  Lord  Ormoni  and  His  Aniinta  to  admire  ! 
There  is  the  point:  he  did  admire  them  (who  does  not?), 
and  strove  after  them  (again,  who  does  not?)  as  best  he 
could.  The  notion  that  such  men  as  Meredith  are  wil¬ 
fully,  mischievously  obscure  is  an  impertinence.  They 
have  much  to  express,  and,  with  only  themselves  for  an 
audience,  the  plain  thing  seems  hardly  worth  saying;  they 
know  it  already.  But  in  the  theatre  the  plain  thing  must 
be  said.  There  is  the  audience  of  average  men  and 
women,  and  you  must  make  your  meaning  clear  to  them 
as  you  go  along.  The  virtues  of  lucidity,  of  simplicity,  of 
economy  are  forced  upon  the  practical  playwright. 

And  in  losing  Meredith  what  did  the  theatre  lose? 
No  great  influence  upon  its  course,  perhaps.  By  the 
’seventies  the  play  of  artifice  had  had  its  day;  the  ground 
was  fallow  and  ready  for  Ibsen  and  the  “  naturalists  ” 
when  they  came.  He  would  have  stood  in  drama  as  in 
fiction — brilliantly  alone !  Very  much,  probably,  as  in 
French  drama  Rostand  stands  to-day;  and,  in  artistic 
force,  Rostand  is  a  baby  beside  him.  He  would  have 
owned,  perhaps,  to  kinship  with  Congreve;  but  not 
cordially.  He  allows  Sheridan  one  slighting  sentence  in 
the  essay,  will  have  none  of  Wycherley,  labels  Goldsmith 
(justly)  as  farce-writer,  and  mentions  practically  no  other 
English  dramatist  at  all.  He  turns,  as  to  the  sun,  to 
Moliere;  and  here  is  a  certain  weakness  in  his  position 
which  might  have  been  reflected  in  his  work.  Drama  is 
inevitably  the  most  national  of  the  arts;  for,  its  writing 
apart,  it  must  command  native  interpretation.  And  if,  as 
Meredith  complains,  the  English  have  not  risen  to  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  Comedy  of  Idea,  it  may  be  because  ideas, 
as  such,  do  not  much  interest  them.  A  reproach  to  them, 
doubtless ;  but  a  vain  reproach  for  the  would-be  dramatist 
to  make,  who  must  not  only  write  for  them,  but  enshrine 
them  as  they  are  in  his  writing.  To  poetry  and  humour  the 
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English  will  respond  :  ideas  they  find  inhuman.  But  the 
creator  ousts  the  critic,  and,  as  this  one  fragment  of  a 
play  shows,  Meredith  would  have  found  his  feet  in  the 
theatre,  could  have  made  a  place  of  his  own  there  and 
given  us  in  drama  as  in  fiction  a  few  splendidly  refracted 
pictures  of  his  time.  And  we  might  have  had  to-day  half 
a  dozen  of  his  plays,  the  product  of  his  maturity,  of  that 
humorous,  sane  mind,  as  abiding  refreshment  to  our  own. 

Tennyson,  Swinburne,  Meredith,  would-be  dramatists; 
and  a  theatre  that  could  not  profit  them,  nor  profit  by  them. 
Something  was  very  wrong,  surely;  and,  for  that  matter, 
still  is,  perhaps. 


the  trend  of  german  foreign  policy 

By  C.  F.  Melville 

The  trend  of  German  foreign  policy  is  one  of  the  most 
vital  factors  in  the  future  of  inter-European  relations. 
Upon  it  may  depend  the  issues  of  War  and  Peace  in 
Europe.  This  being  the  case  it  is  not  surprising  that  two 
definitely  opposed  schools  of  political  thought  exist  to-day 
in  England  as  to  what  should  be  Britain’s  orientation 
towards  the  problem  of  Germany’s  future.  One  school, 
which  is  very  vocal  at  the  moment,  and  certainly  includes 
a  number  of  influential  voices,  believes  that  British  foreign 
policy  should  definitely  align  itself  with  Germany.  The 
other  school,  which  is  less  vocal,  but  equally  influential, 
believes  that  London  should  definitely  confine  itself  to  the 
Entente  with  France. 

In  between  these  two  points  of  view  is  a  third  point  of 
view,  held  by  the  more  far-seeing  diplomatic  observers, 
which  favours  an  Anglo-French-German  understanding. 
This  school  of  thought  believes  it  to  be  essential  to  main¬ 
tain  intact  the  Anglo-PYench  Entente  between  London 
and  Paris,  with  the  eventual  aim  of  converting  this  manage 
de  convenance  into  a  menage  d  trots  which  would  include 
Berlin. 

The  setting  up  of  the  European  triangle — London, 
Paris  and  Berlin — in  this  way  would,  it  is  argued,  create 
a  lasting  peace  in  Europe;  for  not  only  would  it  reinforce 
the  security  of  the  Rhine,  which  is  already  guaranteed  by 
the  Locarno  Treaties,  but  it  would  also  prevent  any  pos¬ 
sibility  of  conflict  on  such  issues  as  the  Polish  Corridor, 
the  Anschluss  (Austro-German  Fusion),  and  the  problem 
of  Soviet  Russia.  This  school  of  thought  has  notable 
adherents  both  in  London  and  in  Paris,  and,  to  a  lesser 
extent,  in  Berlin.  Far-sighted  diplomatic  observers  find 
little  difficulty  in  agreeing  upon  this  point.  The  problem 
which  remains  is  the  choice  of  means  for  arriving  at  this 
highly  desirable  end.  Stated  briefly,  this  problem  resolves 
itself  into  the  following  question  :  How  can  the  policy  of 
France  be  reconciled  with  that  of  Germany  through  the 
policy  of  Britain? 
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The  answer  to  this  question  lies  with  the  future.  It  will 
depend  upon  many  things,  but  principally  upon  the  future 
trend  of  British,  French  and  German  foreign  policies. 
The  most  important  is  that  of  Germany,  for  upon  the  direc¬ 
tion  that  country  will  take  in  European  affairs  will  depend 
to  a  great  extent  the  future  orientation  of  British  and 
French  foreign  policy  in  Europe. 

Many  democratically  minded  persons  in  England  hold 
the  view  that  pre-War  Germany  and  post-War  Germany 
are  totally  unlike.  The  wish  being  father  to  the  thought, 
it  is  easy  for  people  with  this  outlook  to  persuade  them¬ 
selves  of  its  truth.  They  hold  the  mirror  of  British  Liberal 
traditions  up  to  the  Continent  and  see  a  reflection,  not  of 
the  political  realities  as  they  actually  are,  but  as  they  would 
like  them  to  be.  Their  view — which  does  not  take  into 
account  the  element  of  continuity  remaining  in  spite  of 
the  element  of  change — appears  to  be  that  while  before  the 
War  the  Germany  of  the  Hohenzollerns  suffered  from  the 
malady  of  militarist-imperialism,  there  emerged  from  the 
War  a  Republican  Germany  imbued  solely  with  pacifist 
ideals. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  in  many  ways  the  new 
Republican  Germany  is  different  from  the  old  Imperial 
Germany.  The  realistic  and  practical  German  people  has 
outgrown  its  taste  for  shining  armour.  But  it  would  be 
doing  the  German  virility  and  sense  of  continuity  less  than 
justice  to  suggest  that  Germany  has  now  no  ambition  to 
achieve  some  form  of  rehabilitation.  It  is  only  that  for 
some  time  to  come  the  sword  will  be  superseded  by 
diplomacy.  Auires  temfs^  autres  mceurs.  Germany  to-day 
is  devoting  her  energies  towards  reobtaining  by  the  more 
subtle  art  of  diplomacy  something  of  what  she  lost  yester¬ 
day  by  the  cruder  expedient  of  militarism.  Her  innate 
qualities  of  hard  work  and  discipline,  wedded  to  her 
natural  genius,  have  even  now  enabled  her  to  achieve  an 
admirable  recovery  in  the  fields  both  of  politics  and 
economics — and  this  in  spite  of  the  political  stranglehold 
of  the  Rhineland  Occupation  and  the  economic  throttle  of 
Reparations.  The  reason  is  that  Germany  still  believes  in 
her  destiny.  Therefore  she  does  not  accept  the  decision  of 
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the  War  as  final.  She  is  aiming,  not  unnaturally,  at  com¬ 
plete  rehabilitation  within  the  limits  imposed  by  circum¬ 
stances.  The  aim  is  fixed.  It  is  as  follows  :  (i)  Settlement 
of  the  Reparations  and  Rhineland  Evacuation  questions, 

(2)  Revision  of  the  Eastern  Frontier  (Upper  Silesia),  and 

(3)  the  Anschluss. 

One  hears  a  good  deal  of  Germany’s  “  alternative  ” 
policies  to-day — the  forward  policy  of  the  Nationalists  and 
the  conciliatory  policy  of  Herr  Stresemann.  When  things 
are  going  well  for  Germany  the  latter  is  popular  with  the 
German  people.  When,  on  the  other  hand,  this  policy 
meets  with  disappointments  the  former  raises  its  head  and 
enjoys  popularity.  The  exponents  of  the  alternative 
policy  are  generally  most  vocal  when  Berlin  appears  to 
receive  a  rebuff  from  London  or  Paris,  and  then  one  hears 
a  good  deal  in  Germany  of  the  failure  of  the  Stresemann 
policy  of  accommodation,  and  the  necessity  that  Germany 
should  pursue  an  independent  policy.  (An  “  autonomous  ” 
policy  and  a  “  dynamic  ”  policy  were  recently  phrases 
current  in  the  political  journalism  of  Berlin.) 

Official  Berlin  has  before  now  given  this  school  of 
thought  its  head  in  the  Press — inspired  and  otherwise — 
when,  disappointed  with  the  attitude  of  London  and  Paris, 
it  has  desired  to  demonstrate  to  those  capitals  that  if  Ger¬ 
many’s  patience  be  tried  too  severely  she  may  abandon  the 
“  policy  of  accommodation  ”  in  favour  of  the  “  dynamic 
policy.”  I  happened  to  be  in  Berlin  recently  on  an 
occasion  of  this  sort.  The  Press  had  been  allowed  its  head 
and  the  dynamic  school  was  very  vocal.  At  the  same  time 
I  was  assured  by  high  authorities  at  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
that  the  Stresemann  policy  of  accommodation  —  the 
“realistic  policy”  it  was  called — would  remain  intact. 
The  words  used  to  me  were  something  on  the  lines  of  the 
following :  “  We  will  pursue  the  policy  of  realism  to  the 
bitter  end.”  Afterwards  it  was  added  that  the  attitude  of 
London  and  Paris  would  make  that  policy  “somewhat 
colder  ” ;  that  there  would  be  a  hardening  of  the  German 
heart  against  further  “  concessions  ”  to  the  Allied  point  of 
view;  that  Germany  would  not  “purchase”  Rhineland 
evacuation  by  a  Reparations  bargain.  Indeed,  rather  than 
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do  this  she  would  wait  patiently  for  the  expiration  of  the 
legal  Rhineland  occupation  period,  knowing  that  the  value 
of  this  occupation  as  a  bargaining  card  to  France  would 
diminish  with  the  passing  of  each  year.  In  conclusion, 
however,  a  return  was  made  to  the  first  point :  That  there 
would  be  no  change  in  German  foreign  policy,  no  new 
departure  from  the  line  laid  down  and  pursued  by  Herr 
Stresemann.  “For  you  see,”  it  was  said  to  me,  “we  are 
above  all  a  realistic  people.” 

To  the  lay  mind  there  may  appear  to  be  a  contradiction 
between  the  tenor  of  the  direct  official  utterances  and  that 
of  the  indirect  official  inspiration  of  the  Press.  On  the  face 
of  things  the  former  suggests  a  policy  of  accommodation 
with  London  and  Paris.  The  latter  suggests  the  demand¬ 
ing  of  Rhineland  evacuation  immediately,  by  moral  right 
and  no  other  consideration,  collaboration  with  Soviet 
Russia  as  a  counter-move  to  Anglo-French  collaboration, 
the  active  pursuance  of  the  policy  of  Austro-German  union 
and  the  commencement  of  aggressive  political  action  for 
the  revision  of  the  Eastern  Frontier.  In  actual  fact,  how¬ 
ever,  there  is  no  contradiction — at  least  there  is  no  contra¬ 
diction  in  eventual  aims,  but  only  in  immediate  methods. 
It  is  true  that  Germany  will  pursue  the  “  realistic  policy” 
“  to  the  bitter  end.”  It  is  also  true  that  there  exists  the 
possibility  of  the  “  alternative  policy.”  The  former  or  the 
latter  will  be  pursued  as  circumstances  dictate.  That  is 
the  essence  of  “  realism.” 

The  present  circumstances  are  such  that  the  “  realistic,” 
the  “  Stresemann,”  policy  is  the  more  practical  policy. 
Therefore  it  is  the  official  policy  of  Berlin  to-day,  and  will 
doubtless  continue  to  be  so  to-morrow.  It  is  a  policy  which 
has  brought  Germany  into  the  League  of  Nations;  it  made 
possible  the  setting  up  of  a  workable  plan  for  Reparations 
payments,  and  bids  fair,  in  the  near  future,  to  bring  about 
a  revision  of  Reparations  payments  in  the  better  interests 
of  Germany;  it  brought  about  Locarno,  and  it  will  bring 
about  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  before  the  legal 
date.  The  Stresemann  policy  of  “  appeasement  and  under¬ 
standing  ”  is  therefore  the  realistic  policy  of  the  moment. 

The  two  alternative  policies — the  “  realistic  ”  and  the 
“  dynamic  ” — represent,  as  I  have  said,  not  so  much 
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opposed  schools  of  political  thought  in  Germany  to-day  as 
different  methods.  The  aims  envisaged  by  both  are  identi¬ 
cal.  Rehabilitation  is  the  word  which  sums  everything  up. 
Germany  to-day  feels  herself  to  be  strong;  and  for  this 
she  has  good  reason.  She  is  strong.  When  some  of  the 
bigger  disabilities  inflicted  by  the  Peace  Treaties  are 
removed  she  will  be  stronger  still,  and  we  may  yet  hear 
more  of  the  “  alternative  policy  ” — that  is  to  say,  unless  in 
the  meantime  the  existing  manage  de  convenance  between 
London  and  Paris  is  developed  into  the  menage  a  irois  to 
include  Berlin,  to  which  I  referred  in  the  beginning  of 
this  article. 

Rehabilitation,  in  the  modern  German  sense,  does  not 
mean  merely  economic  and  financial  recovery  and  the 
realisation  of  that  primary  and  legitimate  political  objec¬ 
tive  of  Germany  being  treated  as  an  equal  amongst  equals 
in  the  European  family  of  Great  Powers.  It  also  means 
treaty  revisionism — in  the  long  run.  This  is  the  eventual 
aim  of  German  foreign  policy — whether  the  method  be 
“realistic”  or  “dynamic.”  Treaty  revisionism  does  not 
allude  to  the  Western  Frontier.  That  situation  is  covered 
by  Germany’s  adherence  to  the  Locarno  Treaty.  What 
it  does  mean  is  revision  of  the  status  quo  concerning  the 
Anschluss  and  the  Eastern  Frontier.  That  is  to  be  pressed 
for,  once  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland  is  a  fait  accompli 
and  the  Reparations  problem  has  been  finally  regulated 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Germany  will  then  be  in  a 
position  to  pursue  an  active  revisionist  policy,  whether  by 
means  of  the  “  realistic  ”  or  the  “  dynamic  ”  policy  does 
not  matter  very  much.  For  Herr  Stresemann  himself 
intimated  some  time  back  to  his  own  public  that,  once 
granted  a  success  on  the  Rhineland,  Germany  would  be 
in  a  position  to  w’ork  for  changes  both  in  regard  to  the 
Anschluss  and  the  Eastern  Frontier. 

The  Anschluss  is  not  likely  to  be  a  question  of  practical 
politics  for  some  time  yet.  Berlin  and  Vienna  indulge 
from  time  to  time  in  publicity  for  the  Anschluss  as  a 
political  card  with  which  to  bargain  with  the  Allies  on 
questions  of  more  immediate  moment.  But  both  for 
economic  and  political  reasons,  Berlin  is  by  no  means 
impatient  for  the  union  of  Austria  with  the  Reich,  and 
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Austria  herself  is  more  divided  and  uncertain  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  than  her  official  spokesmen  find  it  politic  to  admit  in 
public.  One  day  the  Anschluss  will  loom  large  on  the 
European  political  horizon,  but  that  day  is  neither  to-day 
nor  to-morrow. 

Of  much  more  immediate  moment  is  the  German- Polish 
Question.  Although,  at  the  time  of  the  Locarno  Treaties, 
Germany  promised  not  to  adopt  aggressive  action  towards 
Poland,  she  is  nevertheless  determined  upon  the  revision 
in  her  favour  of  her  Eastern  Frontier  with  Poland.  A 
German  military  attack  on  Poland  may  be  ruled  out  of 
consideration.  But  Germany  hopes,  by  means  of  diplo¬ 
matic  strategy,  to  bring  about  a  revision  of  the  Polish 
Corridor,  and,  like  Hungary  vis-a-vis  the  Little  Entente 
States,  is  conducting  an  intensive  propaganda  to  this  end. 

The  German  propaganda  regarding  Polish  Upper 
Silesia  is  conducted  on  parallel  counts,  one  based  on  a 
clever  appeal  to  the  Liberal,  pacific  and  democratic 
elements  in  Europe,  the  other  upon  economic  arguments. 
The  first  alleges  that  the  German  minority  in  Polish  Upper 
Silesia  is  suffering  from  oppression  by  the  Polish  authori¬ 
ties;  the  second  that,  since  Upper  Silesia  became  Polish, 
it  has  economically  deteriorated.  The  aim  of  this  propa¬ 
ganda  is  to  convey  the  impression  to  Western  democracy 
— and  particularly  to  Britain — that  the  present  status  quo 
in  Eastern  Europe  is  unstable  and,  therefore,  dangerous 
to  the  political  peace  and  economic  stability  of  Europe  as 
a  whole. 

This  policy  is  particularly  evidenced  by  the  German 
political  strategy  at  Geneva  regarding  the  minority  ques¬ 
tion.  At  the  Lugano  meeting  of  the  League  Council  last 
December,  when  Herr  Stresemann  and  M.  Zeleski  had 
their  famous  polemic,  the  former  declared  that  he  would 
raise  the  whole  minority  question  at  the  next  meeting  of 
the  League  Council.  This  duly  took  place  last  March. 
The  German  political  strategy  was  directed  towards  Ger¬ 
many  assuming  the  moral  leadership  at  Geneva  concerning 
the  minorities  question.  The  discussion  on  procedure 
enabled  her  to  take  up  a  tactical  position  on  this  question 
from  which  she  was  able  to  make  a  new  advance  on  the 
question  of  the  German  minority  in  Polish  Upper  Silesia. 
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At  the  March  meeting  of  the  League  Council,  Herr 
Stresemann  came  out  into  the  open  by  invoking  Article 
19  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  which  reads 
as  follows : — 

The  Assembly  may  from  time  to  time  advise  the  reconsideration  by 
Members  of  the  League  of  Treaties  which  have  become  inapplicable  and 
the  consideration  of  international  conditions  whose  continuance  might 
endanger  the  peace  of  the  world. 

Herr  Stresemann  also  made  it  clear  in  other  ways  that 
Germany  does  not  consider  the  present  status  quo  between 
herself  and  Poland  as  permanent.  Poland,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  consider  the  status  quo  as  permanent ;  and  she 
would  fight,  if  needs  be,  to  preserve  it.  There  is  also 
the  fact  that  the  status  quo  in  Eastern  Europe  is  an  in¬ 
tegral  part  of  the  French  conception  of  post- War  Europe. 

At  this  point,  before  resuming  the  general  consideration 
of  German  foreign  policy,  it  becomes  necessary  to  give  a 
brief  resume  of  the  actual  Upper  Silesian  situation  upon 
which  turns  the  dispute  between  Germany  and  Poland, 
because  so  much  that  is  vital  in  the  present  trend  of 
German  diplomacy  depends  upon  the  way  this  dispute  is 
developing.  This  I  will  endeavour  to  do  without  going 
into  the  minutiae  of  this  subject,  which  is  outside  the  scope 
and  purpose  of  this  article.  I  have  already  stated  the 
German  case,  economic  and  political,  regarding  Upper 
Silesia.  The  Polish  case  is,  perhaps,  equally  well  known. 
It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  German  case.  In  order  to 
give  an  angle  which  will  avoid  the  extreme  views  advanced 
by  the  protagonists  at  Berlin  and  Warsaw,  I  propose  to 
make  a  rapid  survey  of  the  situation  as  I  have  found  it 
upon  recent  personal  investigation. 

Approximately  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  population  of 
Polish  Upper  Silesia  is  Polish.  The  rights  of  the  German 
minority  are  safeguarded  by  the  international  instrument, 
set  up  under  the  aegis  of  the  League  of  Nations,  known  as 
the  Convention  of  Geneva.  Under  this  agreement  the 
Polish  Government  is  obliged,  whether  it  likes  to  or  not, 
since  it  is  a  party  to  the  agreement,  to  undertake  certain 
obligations  towards  the  German  minority.  The  machinery 
of  the  Convention  includes  the  Minority  Office,  the  Mixed 
Commission  (with  German  and  Polish  representatives  and 
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a  neutral  Chairman),  the  League  Council  and  the  Hague 
Court  of  International  Justice.  The  local  machinery  is 
adequate,  generally  speaking,  for  the  equitable  settlement 
of  the  complaints  of  the  minority.  It  protects  the  minority 
against  the  administration  and  not  the  administration 
against  the  minority.  Some  ardent  Polish  nationalists  do 
not  like  this  arrangement,  but  the  Polish  Government, 
having  become  a  party  to  it,  is  obliged  to  carry  out  its 
provisions,  and,  generally  speaking,  it  does  carry  them  out. 

With  regard  to  the  general  position  of  the  German 
minority,  its  recognised  organisations  (such  as  the  Volks- 
bund,  for  example,  and  also  trade  unions  of  which  Ger¬ 
mans  are  members)  enjoy  freedom  of  assembly.  Also, 
the  German  minority  has  its  own  Press,  printed  in  German, 
and  enjoys  freedom  of  spoken  language.  Sometimes, 
when  the  minority  Press  is  very  outspoken  in  its  criticism 
of  the  Polish  administration,  individual  issues  of  papers 
are  confiscated.  There  is  no  general  confiscation,  how¬ 
ever,  and  when  an  individual  issue  is  confiscated  it 
generally  happens  some  hours  after  everyone  has  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  the  offending  copies.  With  regard 
to  schools,  the  question  as  to  whether  a  child  goes  to  a 
minority  school  or  to  a  Polish  one  depends  mainly  upon 
the  declaration  made  by  the  parents. 

The  economic  situation  in  this  essentially  industrial 
province  is,  on  the  whole,  improving.  The  economic 
structure  of  society  there  is  roughly  as  follows :  The 
owners  and  directors  of  factories  are  for  the  most  part 
Germans  (with  Polish  co-directors).  The  engineers  and 
technicians  are  mostly  Poles.  The  “  upper  workmen,” 
as  they  are  called,  are  mostly  Germans.  The  great  mass 
of  the  workers  are  Poles. 

Taking  into  account  this  economic  structure  of  society, 
together  with  the  machinery  for  the  protection  of  the 
minority,  there  would  not  appear  to  be  much  scope  or 
opportunity  for  official  pressure  on  the  German  minority 
on  the  part  of  the  Polish  authorities.  Cases  of  unfair 
treatment,  of  “  discrimination  ”  against  German  workers, 
of  “  pressure  ”  with  regard  to  the  schools  or  other  such 
grievances  exist  from  time  to  time,  but,  owing  to  the 
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functioning  of  the  Convention  of  Geneva,  they  are  not 
and  cannot  be  a  general  rule,  and,  furthermore,  all  such 
grievances  can  be,  and  very  often  have  been,  settled  to 
the  mutual  satisfaction  of  both  parties  by  means  of  the 
local  machinery  set  up  for  that  purpose. 

The  Mixed  Commission  has  more  often  than  not  proved 
itself  capable  of  arriving  at  a  satisfactory  compromise  on 
the  spot,  without  the  cases  in  question  having  to  go  to 
Geneva  at  all. 

In  many  cases  where  grievances  have  been  carried  to 
Geneva,  or  further  to  the  Hague  Court,  it  has  been  diffi¬ 
cult  for  either  to  give  definite  decisions  because  the  cases 
in  question,  in  proportion  to  the  high  international 
character  of  these  bodies,  have  been  of  a  nature  better 
fitted  to  adjustment  by  the  local  machinery. 

The  question  therefore  may  be  fairly  asked :  When 
there  is  local  machinery  adequate  for  settling  the  more 
trivial  kinds  of  minority  grievances  on  the  spot,  why  is  the 
flow  of  this  kind  of  complaint  to  Geneva  steadily 
increasing  in  volume? 

I  think  the  answer  is  as  follows :  Left  to  their  own 
devices  the  German  minority  in  Polish  Upper  Silesia 
would  probably  be  much  less  active  than  they  actually 
are.  The  evidence  would  seem  to  be  that  the  activities 
of  the  Volksbund  are  largely  directed  and  financed  from 
Berlin  as  an  integral  part  of  German  foreign  policy.  The 
strategy  at  Geneva,  together  with  the  propaganda  to  which 
I  have  already  alluded,  leads  one  to  the  conclusion  that 
all  these  activities  are  part  of  the  larger  aim  of  German 
foreign  policy — i.e.^  Treaty  revisionism. 

As  to  whether  this  policy — either  in  the  form  of  the 
diplomatic  strategy  used  by  the  “  conciliation  ”  school  or 
the  more  forward  methods  advocated  by  the  “  dynamic  ” 
school — will  progress  rapidly  or  slowly  depends  principally 
upon  the  rapidity  or  slowness  of  the  Rhineland  evacua¬ 
tion  negotiations  which  should  follow  the  present  negotia¬ 
tions  on  Reparations  in  Paris.  The  political  realities 
being  what  they  are,  it  will  be  the  natural  line  for  Berlin 
to  work  for  rapidity  and  the  natural  line  for  Paris  to  work 
for  “  gradualness.”  At  all  events,  Paris  is  alive  to  (and 
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apprehensive  of)  the  German  desire  to  deal  with  the 
Eastern  Frontier  question  once  the  main  questions 
directly  affecting  Germany’s  relations  with  the  West  have 
been  satisfactorily  liquidated. 

At  the  moment  the  German,  Allied  and  American 
experts  of  the  Reparations  Experts  Committee  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  attempt  to  build  a  bridge  between  Allied 
requirements  and  German  willingness  and  capacity  to  pay. 
A  complete  breakdown,  which  seems  to  be  inconceivable, 
would,  of  course,  leave  all  the  considerations  I  have  dealt 
with  in  this  article  exactly  where  they  are  now.  A  com¬ 
plete  agreement,  which  seems  at  least  to  be  hoped  for,  will 
bring  matters  to  the  stage  of  commencing  the  negotiations 
for  the  evacuation  of  the  Rhineland.  Delay  in  this  con¬ 
nection  would  harden  the  German  attitude  both  in  respect 
of  the  general  Allied  view  of  the  international  situation 
and  also  in  respect  of  Germany’s  future  relations  with  the 
Allied  Governments.  Should  there  not  be  delay — and 
the  key  to  this  question  will  probably  be  found  in  Paris — 
then  one  must  bear  in  mind  the  three  stages  envisaged  by 
Herr  Stresemann,  i.e.^  (i)  success  on  the  Reparations  and 
Rhineland  question,  (2)  the  Eastern  Frontier,  and  (3)  the 
Anschluss.  The  former  position  might  suggest  a  rever¬ 
sion  to  the  “  dynamic  ”  or  “  independent  ”  policy.  The 
latter  certainly  suggests  the  “  realistic  ”  or  “  Stresemann  ” 
policy.  In  either  case,  one  is  constrained  to  believe  that 
the  aim  is  the  same,  however  different  may  be  the  method. 

This  brings  me  back  to  the  cardinal  necessity  of 
reconciling  French  and  German  policy  through  the 
policy  of  Great  Britain.  Otherwise  it  is  by  no  means 
outside  bounds  of  possibility  that  German  revisionist 
ambitions — and  with  them  the  revisionist  ambitions  of 
Hungary,  for  Budapest  can  but  be  encouraged  by  the 
great  activity  of  Berlin — may  bring  about  a  state  of  tension 
in  Eastern  and  Central  Europe  which  would  be  more  dan¬ 
gerous,  potentially,  to  the  peace  of  Europe  as  a  whole, 
than  any  of  the  imperfections  of  the  status  quo  created 
by  the  peace  treaties. 


THE  CHANGE  OVER  IN  WASHINGTON 
By  J.  D.  Whelpley 

The  first  few  weeks  of  Mr.  Hoover’s  Administration  as 
President  of  the  United  States  have  not  been  without 
incidents  calculated  to  develop  his  line  of  policy  to  public 
view.  Trouble  in  Mexico  brought  prompt  and  decisive 
action  supporting  the  established  Government  in  that 
country.  His  selection  of  men  for  high  positions  at  home 
and  abroad  has  so  far  excited  no  serious  opposition  and, 
in  fact,  has  been  quite  generally  approved. 

Then  came  the  sinking,  legally  or  illegally  as  the  case 
may  be  from  a  technical  point  of  view,  of  a  notorious  rum¬ 
runner  and  the  capture  of  her  crew.  The  vessel  was 
manned  by  self-confessed  and  habitual  law  breakers,  who, 
when  captured  after  evading  the  police  for  several  years, 
wrapped  themselves  in  a  British  flag  and  assumed  an  air 
of  virtuous  indignation  over  their  alledged  unkind  treat¬ 
ment  and  their  failure  to  escape.  Whether  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  actual  capture  were  in  order  or  not  it  is 
unlikely  that  the  friendly  relations  of  nations  will  be  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  incident  or  that  much  sympathy  will  be 
wasted  by  law-abiding  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
Canada,  or  Great  Britain  over  the  men  who  had  for  years 
been  asking  for  trouble  and  squealed  when  they  found  it. 
The  British  Government,  as  is  natural,  does  not  look  with 
favour  upon  the  use  of  the  British  flag  to  assist  men  to 
break  the  laws  of  a  friendly  nation,  and  has  already  done 
much  to  check  this  abuse.  Personal  opinions  as  to  the 
merits  or  demerits  of  a  law  do  not  alter  the  facts  in  the  case, 
and  because  a  smuggler  objects  to  the  fiscal  policy  of  a 
country  this  does  not  save  him  from  a  prison  sentence  when 
he  is  caught  red-handed.  The  “breed  of  Drake”  went 
out  to  fight  the  enemies  of  their  country  and  not  the  police 
regulations  of  a  friendly  neighbour.  Honours  won  in  the 
Great  War  do  not  justify  subsequent  premeditated  law¬ 
breaking  or  connivance  therewith,  or  even  lend  thereto  a 
glamour  of  romance,  in  fact,  quite  the  contrary.  The  indi- 
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cations  are  that  while  the  legal  position  will  be  carefully 
examined  and  the  affair  adjusted  on  its  legal  merits,  even, 
mayhap,  at  the  expense  of  the  United  States  Government, 
President  Hoover  will  not  temporise.  Subsequent  events 
will  show  that  his  pre-election  promise  to  do  his  utmost  to 
enforce  the  prohibition  laws  of  the  United  States  will  be 
fulfilled  with  his  characteristic  decisiveness  and  courage. 

It  may  be  safely  assumed  that  his  own  inspiration  is  the 
driving  force  behind  the  administrative  features  of  the 
Government  as  they  are  and  may  still  further  develop.  He 
is  not  the  kind  of  man  who  delegates  authority  or  shirks 
responsibility.  In  fact,  his  future  troubles,  if  he  is  to  have 
any,  will  probably  originate  in  conflicts  between  his  own 
will  and  that  of  others  who  may  be  in  a  position  to  hamper 
his  movements.  Congress  is  jealous  of  its  prerogatives, 
and  the  President  who  gets  the  most  done  in  that  direction 
is  the  man  who  works  in  complete  harmony  with  the  Legis¬ 
lative  body,  especially  the  Senate.  President  McKinley 
was  the  best  team  player  the  White  House  has  ever 
sheltered,  and  the  Administrations  of  both  President  Roose¬ 
velt  and  President  Wilson  furnished  striking  examples 
of  the  effects  of  a  failure  to  co-operate,  the  inevitable  result 
being  the  discomfiture  of  the  President.  President  Hoover 
is  not  a  favourite  with  the  politicians  and  never  has  been. 
He  has  a  predilection  for  being  the  whole  machine  rather 
than  a  part  of  it,  and  while  with  patience,  diplomacy,  and 
the  exercise  of  a  certain  amount  of  personal  and  executive 
power  the  President  can  influence  Congressional  action,  it 
is  dangerously  easy  for  him  to  precipitate  a  conflict  of  wills 
which  ends  inevitably  in  the  defeat  of  the  Executive. 

In  selecting  his  Cabinet  Mr.  Hoover  has  obviously  fol¬ 
lowed  his  own  inclinations  based  upon  personal  knowledge 
of  the  men  selected  and  their  aptitude  for  the  work  to  be 
done.  In  fact,  it  would  appear  he  had  made  his  selections 
without  calling  upon  the  party  leaders  for  advice.  Not¬ 
withstanding  this,  he  has  shown  considerable  political 
sagacity  in  his  Cabinet  building  as  he  has  been  impartial 
geographically,  has  defied  criticism  by  retaining  Mr. 
Andrew  Mellon  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  in  his 
choice  of  Mr.  James  William  Good  as  Secretary  of  War 
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and  Mr.  Walter  Brown  as  Postmaster-General  he  has 
included  in  the  Cabinet  two  of  the  most  practical  political 
organisers  in  American  public  life.  In  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  he 
has  paid  his  respects  to  the  New  England  tradition.  By 
making  the  former  Solicitor-General,  Mr.  William  D. 
Mitchell,  the  Attorney-General  of  the  United  States  he  has 
declared  his  desire  to  vigorously  enforce  the  anti-liquor 
laws  as  Mr.  Mitchell  has  been  the  head  of  the  legal  force 
employed  in  that  direction.  He  went  to  Missouri  for  his 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  for  Mr.  Arthur  M.  Hyde  is  a 
farmer  from  a  farming  State.  Mr.  Hoover’s  adopted  home, 
California,  is  represented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Mr.  Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  the  late  President  of  the  Leland 
Stanford  University,  of  which  institution  Mr.  Hoover  is  a 
graduate.  The  comparatively  unknown  Mr.  Robert  P. 
Lamont,  of  Chicago,  has  been  made  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce,  but  it  can  be  safely  assumed  that  Mr.  Hoover  when 
he  himself  was  in  that  position  became  well  aware  of  the 
abilities  and  activities  of  his  appointee,  and  chose  him  with 
great  care,  for  it  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Hoover  considers 
the  Department  of  Commerce  one  of  the  most  important 
agencies  of  American  prosperity  and  progress.  Mr, 
Mellon,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  and  Mr.  James 
Davis,  the  Secretary  of  Labour,  are  the  only  members  of 
Mr.  Coolidge’s  Cabinet  retained  in  the  new  organisation. 
Mr.  Davis  was  born  in  Wales  and  worked  in  an  iron  mill 
in  his  youth.  By  hard  work  and  shrewd  business  ability  he 
accumulated  a  fortune,  and  has  for  years  past  devoted  his 
time  and  energies  to  the  betterment  of  conditions  under 
which  the  manual  workers  live. 

The  most  important  appointment  of  all,  that  of  Mr. 
Henry  Stimson  to  be  Secretary  of  State,  has  met  with  no 
criticism.  Mr.  Stimson  was  Secretary  of  War  in  President 
Taft’s  Cabinet;  was  sent  to  Nicaragua  as  a  Special  Envoy 
by  President  Coolidge,  and  was  Governor-General  of  the 
Philippines  when  selected  for  Mr.  Hoover’s  Cabinet.  He 
has  the  reputation  of  being  very  quiet  and  efficient,  with 
a  reserve  in  his  manner  which  gives  an  impression  of  cold¬ 
ness.  He  is  probably  a  more  experienced  and  capable 
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administrator  than  any  Secretary  of  State  for  some  years 
past,  and  his  character  and  methods  make  him  a  man  after 
the  President’s  own  model  of  what  a  public  official  should 
be.  President  Hoover  has  made  a  good  start  with  his 
Cabinet,  and,  which  is  unusual,  no  member  stands  for  a 
political  bargain  made  in  pre-election  times.  Even  the 
late  Woodrow  Wilson,  a  confessed  purist  in  politics,  was 
forced  to  carry  out  a  certain  agreement  when  he  made  the 
grotesque  appointment  of  the  late  William  J.  Bryan  as 
Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hoover  appears  to  have  been  able 
to  secure  his  own  nomination  and  election  without  making 
such  political  deals  as  would  embarrass  him  when  the  time 
came  for  fulfilment.  Few  Cabinets  have  been  appointed 
by  an  incoming  President  in  which  changes  were  not  made 
within  a  comparatively  short  time.  It  would  appear  that 
barring  accidents  Mr.  Hoover  has  built  his  Cabinet  out 
of  material  which  will  last. 

Among  matters  of  great  interest  to  Europe  when  a  new 
President  comes  to  the  White  House  is  the  usual  disturb¬ 
ance  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps.  All  United  States  officials 
above  the  grade  which  comes  under  the  Civil  Service  rules 
have  tendered  their  resignations  with  the  object  of  giving 
the  President  full  power  to  make  any  changes  he  may 
desire  without  submitting  such  officials  to  the  stigma  of 
enforced  retirement.  With  his  customary  administrative 
thoroughness  Mr.  Hoover  will  probably  go  through  the 
list  in  conference  with  the  heads  of  the  various  Depart¬ 
ments,  and  make  such  changes  as  are  dictated  by  his  per¬ 
sonal  wishes  and  the  needs  of  increased  efficiency.  The 
President  is  a  believer  in  the  merit  system,  and  excepting 
for  the  men  in  such  high  positions  that  they  are  personal 
agents  of  the  President  and  his  policies,  no  official  with 
a  good  record  has  anything  to  fear  from  the  combing  out 
which  is  to  take  place. 

Two  of  the  most  important  diplomatic  posts  have  become 
vacant  already,  one  through  the  voluntary  retirement  of 
Mr.  Houghton,  the  American  Ambassador  in  London,  and 
the  other  through  the  death  of  Mr.  Herrick,  the  American 
Ambassador  in  Paris.  Mr.  Houghton  could  have 
remained  for  at  least  some  time  to  come,  but  he  has  been 
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long  absent  from  the  United  States,  has  a  diplomatic 
career  of  considerable  accomplishment  to  his  credit,  and 
being  a  man  of  wealth  and  many  other  active  interests 
now  prefers  the  quieter  life  he  can  lead  in  his  own  country 
to  the  strenuous  social  and  official  duties  of  his  recent 
position.  As  American  Ambassador  to  Germany  he  per¬ 
formed  a  great  service,  not  only  to  the  United  States  but 
to  the  whole  of  Europe,  for  he  was  somewhat  instrumental 
in  bringing  about  the  acceptance  of  the  Dawes  Plan.  He 
was  greatly  liked  and  respected  by  the  Germans,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  advise  them  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  • 
pursued,  even  when  it  was  distasteful  to  the  German 
palate.  The  inauguration  and  subsequent  success  of  the 
Dawes  Plan  in  bringing  stability  to  European  affairs  is 
the  one  great  accomplishment  of  the  MacDonald-Herriot 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
respectively,  and  it  was  the  assistance  of  the  American 
Ambassadors  to  Berlin  and  London  which  made  possible 
a  successful  outcome  of  the  negotiations.  Whether  it 
will  be  as  easy  to  bring  about  a  general  acceptance  of  the 
plan  now  being  formulated  by  the  new  Reparations  Com¬ 
mission  is  yet  to  be  determined,  for  the  situation  has 
become  less  plastic,  and  there  is  not  the  driving  force  of 
necessity  for  all  behind  the  movement  such  as  existed 
prior  to  the  making  of  the  Dawes  Agreement. 

President  Hoover  has  now  appointed  Mr.  Charles  Gates 
Dawes  to  succeed  Mr.  Houghton  as  American  Ambassa¬ 
dor  in  London.  This  appointment  has  a  peculiar  signifi¬ 
cance,  aside  from  its  many  other  merits,  in  that  Mr.  Dawes 
will  naturally  take  a  keen  personal  as  well  as  official 
interest  in  any  readjustments  of  the  so-called  Dawes  Plan 
for  the  payment  of  German  reparations.  He  will  again 
come  into  a  position  where  he  can  become  at  least  in¬ 
directly  an  important  factor  in  the  negotiations  for  a  more 
permanent  settlement  of  the  vital  problems  arising  from 
the  aftermath  of  war.  Mr.  Dawes  comes  to  the  Court  of 
St.  James  under  the  best  auspices.  With  a  distinguished 
public  and  private  career  as  a  background,  with  his 
familiarity  with  post-War  conditions  in  Europe,  and  his 
strong  personality,  he  shapes  for  a  notable  addition  to 
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the  long  line  of  exceptionally  able  men  who  have  been 
his  predecessors  in  London.  He  is  frank  and  outspoken, 
with  a  certain  brusqueness  of  manner  which  is  more  or 
less  deceptive  as  to  the  real  culture  of  his  mind  and  the 
breadth  of  his  sympathies.  His  favourite  exclamation ; 
“  Hell  and  Maria,”  an  outcropping  of  his  life  in  the  Middle 
West  where  the  English  language  is  often  reinforced  by 
“  near  ”  profanity,  is  merely  a  symbol  of  his  direct  and 
straightforward  methods.  No  one  was  ever  in  doubt  as 
to  what  he  meant  or  as  to  his  own  opinion  on  any  subject. 
He  has  never  used  words  to  conceal  his  thoughts,  but 
rather  to  emphasise  them.  One  of  his  most  earnest  con¬ 
victions  is  that  an  Anglo-American  entente  is  necessary 
to  peace,  order,  and  progress  throughout  the  world.  He 
has  stated  his  belief  most  emphatically  to  the  effect  that 
the  stability  of  the  foundations  of  modern  civilisation  rests 
upon  such  an  entente,  and  that  if  it  fails  to  continue 
disaster  is  inevitable. 

It  is  expected  that  the  President  will  put  his  own  men 
in  all  of  the  American  Embassies,  as  he  takes  the  view 
also  expressed  in  the  idea  of  personal  representation 
in  the  British  system  of  important  diplomatic  appoint¬ 
ments.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  with  a  very  few 
exceptions  there  will  be  no  disturbance  of  those  who  hold 
positions  of  a  lower  rank  than  that  of  Ambassador,  except¬ 
ing  as  occasion  may  necessitate  a  change  of  post  or  of 
personnel.  In  fulfilment  of  his  pre-election  promise,  the 
President  called  an  extra  session  of  Congress  to  meet 
April  15th.  The  work  to  be  done  at  this  session  is 
primarily  the  consideration  of  what  is  known  as  farm  relief 
and  some  minor  changes  in  the  tariff  laws  generally  as¬ 
sumed  to  be  more  or  less  related  to  what  may  be  done  for 
the  farmers.  The  farmers  of  the  United  States  have  had 
a  rather  thin  time  for  several  years  past,  as  compared  with 
the  manufacturers,  though  the  past  two  years  have  seen  a 
considerable  improvement.  No  indication  was  given 
before  the  assembling  of  Congress  either  by  the  President 
or  by  leading  members  of  Congress  as  to  what  form  this 
relief  may  take.  It  may  be  assumed  there  will  be  no 
direct  subsidy,  and  that  any  help  given  will  be  in  the 
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direction  of  Government  co-operation.  This  might  be  in 
financial  matters ;  in  the  field  of  transportation  and  market¬ 
ing,  and  possibly  some  changes  in  import  duties  which  will 
give  the  farmer  a  more  direct  interest  in  this  phase  of  the 
fiscal  policy  of  the  Government.  The  tariff  laws  have  in 
the  past  been  largely  in  the  interest  of  the  manufacturers, 
and  the  farmer  has  benefited  indirectly  through  the  in¬ 
creased  purchasing  power  of  the  industrial  population. 
Whether  he  can  benefit  through  higher  taxes  upon  im¬ 
ported  agricultural  products  without  penalising  those  in 
other  employments  is  held  to  be  a  debatable  question  which 
will  be  thoroughly  aired  in  the  present  Congressional 
session.  This  Congress  is  the  first  session  of  a  newly 
elected  body,  and  all  the  work  of  organisation  has  to  be 
done  before  the  legislative  body  settles  down  to  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  Bills  presented  for  enactment.  The  time 
of  the  Senate  during  the  first  few  days  is  also  taken  up 
with  the  consideration  of  numerous  Presidential  appoint¬ 
ments  which  must  be  approved  by  that  body,  but  as  there 
is  now  a  working  majority  for  the  Administration  in  the 
Senate  there  is  not  apt  to  be  much  delay  in  disposing  of  all 
the  business  preliminary  to  that  for  which  the  extra  session 
was  called. 

Bills  must  be  introduced  in  both  House  and  Senate 
covering  the  proposed  ground,  and  out  of  these  various 
and  often  diverse  measures  will  come  the  compromise  as 
the  joint  result,  and  the  measures  as  they  will  finally  be 
enacted  into  laws.  What  the  President  will  favour  is  soon 
made  known,  and  with  this  comes  the.  first  struggle 
between  the  Legislative  and  the  Executive  branches  of 
the  new  Government.  If  the  President  formulates  his 
ideas  in  conjunction  with  the  leaders  of  both  Senate  and 
Mouse  there  will  be  no  conflict  excepting,  perhaps,  over 
minor  points.  It  is  in  this  connection  that  President 
Hoover  will  be  given  his  first  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  ability  to  get  what  he  wants  from  Congress.  An 
entente  cor  diale  may  be  established,  or  the  seeds  of  an 
antagonism  might  be  sown  which  would  last  throughout 
the  Administration.  It  is  an  important  hour  for  him,  and 
it  comes  before  he  is  firmly  in  the  saddle.  As  a  rule  a 
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newly  elected  President  has  from  March  4th  to  December 
I  St  to  learn  his  way  about,  but  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Hoover 
his  responsibilities  are  crowded  upon  him  almost  before 
he  has  “found  himself”  as  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

There  are  many  differences  in  the  character  and  tem¬ 
perament  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  predecessor  Mr. 
Coolidge,  and  yet  there  are  important  traits  which  they 
hold  in  common.  Personal  reserve  is  characteristic  of 
both  men;  neither  is  given  to  oratory,  both  hold  that  the 
national  welfare  of  the  American  people  is  a  valuable 
asset  for  the  whole  world.  Mr.  Coolidge  listened  to  what 
his  advisers  had  to  say,  was  slow  to  make  up  his  mind, 
and  avoided  anything  that  savoured  of  the  sensational  or 
even  the  exceptional.  Mr.  Hoover  has  been  more  accus¬ 
tomed  to  have  his  opinion  asked  than  to  ask  that  of  others. 
His  life  work  has  necessitated  quick  decisions  and  the 
assumption  of  great  responsibilities  without  hesitation  or 
any  feeling  of  personal  inadequacy. 

Mr.  Coolidge  has  a  cold  and  almost  inhuman  patience 
which  enables  him  to  await  the  right  moment  for  action. 
Mr.  Hoover  is  quicker  on  the  trigger  and  impatient  of 
opposition.  In  the  old  days  of  the  frontier  it  was  the 
man  who  could  pull  his  gun  first  who  held  his  com¬ 
panions  at  his  mercy.  In  these  days  of  political  intrigue 
and  deep  and  carefully  laid  plans  of  conquest  the  man 
who  pulls  first  may  find  himself  at  a  disadvantage,  and 
be  compelled  to  return  his  gun  to  its  holster  with  some 
loss  of  prestige.  Any  man,  however,  no  matter  how  im¬ 
pulsive  or  determined  he  may  be,  when  he  becomes 
President  of  the  United  States  is  sobered  by  the  enormous 
responsibilities  which  are  suddenly  thrust  upon  him,  and 
of  necessity  he  cultivates  a  restraint  which  serves  as  a 
timely  balance  to  his  character. 

Mr.  Hoover,  by  training,  experience  and  knowledge,  is 
the  best  prepared  of  all  the  men  who  have  come  to  the 
White  House  in  recent  years,  and  in  all  probability  has  a 
greater  knowledge  of  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world  than 
any  preceding  Executive.  It  is  a  timely  moment  for  such 
a  man  to  take  the  helm  in  Washington,  for  at  no  time  in 
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the  history  of  the  United  States  has  he  been  more  needed 
or  given  a  wider  field  for  the  use  of  that  knowledge,  not 
only  to  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  but  to  that  of  the 
whole  world. 

Mr.  Coolidge  is  provincial-minded,  and  was  representa¬ 
tive  of  a  very  large  element  in  the  voting  population.  The 
United  States  has  reached  a  time  in  history  when  the 
leaders  of  the  national  mind  must  think  internationally  to 
enable  the  nation  to  fulfil  a  world  destiny  already  clearly 
outlined.  Domestic  affairs  have  been  the  dominant  in¬ 
terest  in  the  United  States  for  many  generations,  and  they 
still  are,  but  the  relations  of  these  domestic  affairs  to  those 
of  the  outside  world  have  become  enormously  important 
since  1914.  In  peace  and  war,  in  finance  and  industry, 
and  in  the  work  of  human  welfare  throughout  the  world, 
the  United  States  has  become  a  living  force  which  so  far 
at  least  has  been  directed,  perhaps  with  some  reticence,  to 
desirable  ends.  American  interests  have  become  increas¬ 
ingly  concerned  with  the  interests  of  other  countries,  and 
it  will  be  a  grievous  disappointment,  not  to  say  a  disaster, 
if  it  be  not  proved  in  the  near  future  that  Mr.  Hoover, 
by  one  of  those  unaccountable  accidents  of  politics,  is  the 
man  of  the  hour  who  has  stepped  forth  from  the  great  mass 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  carry  a  banner  of  a  new  design. 


HENRY  ARTHUR  JONES 
By  Percy  Allen 


When,  in  the  small  Buckinghamshire  town  of  Gran- 
borough,  on  September  28th,  1851,  Henry  Arthur  Jones 
was  born  into  this  world  Britain  possessed  no  notable 
contemporary  drama  of  her  own,  but  was  largely  depen¬ 
dent  upon  such  as  might  be  filched,  with  small  acknow¬ 
ledgment,  from  Paris.  Between  drama  and  literature  there 
existed  little  common  understanding  or  sympathy;  only, 
instead  of  these,  mistrust  and  alienation ;  neither  the 
actors,  nor  the  men-of-letters,  of  the  mid-Victorian  era, 
having  even  a  dim  conception  of  the  gifts  that  each  might 
exchange  with  the  other;  while  the  playgoing  public  also, 
and  very  naturally,  ignored  the  potential  value  of  the  stage, 
whether  as  a  mirror,  or  an  adornment,  of  life.  Artificiality, 
and  false  romanticism,  were  rampant  in  the  theatres  of 
those  days. 

Then,  during  Jones’s  boyhood  in  the  ’sixties,  came 
Robertson,  to  whom,  principally,  with  sufficient  truth,  the 
beginnings  of  a  return  to  nature  are  commonly  credited, 
so  far  as  Britain  is  concerned ;  at  the  same  time  that  Ibsen’s 
Brand  and  Peer  Gynt  (1865-67)  were  first  securing  Euro¬ 
pean  recognition  for  a  realistically  symbolic  drama,  beside 
which  Robertson’s  attempts  to  portray  actuality  seem  as 
false  and  trivial,  almost,  as  anything  that  they  superseded. 
Those  two  men,  however,  in  their  respective  spheres,  exer¬ 
cised  more  influence  upon  British  drama  than  did  any  other 
individual  playwrights;  and  it  is  remarkable, therefore, that 
after  beginning  in  1878,  at  Exeter,  with  Only  Round 
the  Corner^  and  proceeding,  throughout  the  ’eighties  and 
’nineties,  to  portray  a  succession  of  stage-pictures  of  Eng¬ 
lish  middle-class  life,  Jones  rejected,  almost  wholly,  the 
influence  of  Robertson,  and — excepting,  perhaps,  in  Judah 
and  Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel — that  of  Ibsen  as  well." 

(i)  Jones  would  never  admit  any  influence  of  Ibsen  upon  his  work. 
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Whereas  Pinero,  who,  with  Jones,  shares  the  place  of 
honour,  at  the  head  of  our  Victorian  drama  of  transition, 
followed  Robertson  in  Sweet  Lavender,  and  Ibsen,  no  less 
closely,  in  The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray. 

Henry  Arthur  Jones,  therefore,  may  be  classed  as  an 
essentially  original  dramatist,  who,  though — as  I  gather 
from  many  conversations  with  him — having  Celtic 
(Welsh),  as  well  as  Anglo-Saxon  blood  in  his  veins,  per¬ 
petuates  that  characteristically  English  comedic  spirit  in 
drama,  which,  shining  through  Chaucer’s  verse,  was  estab¬ 
lished  by  Shakespeare,  with  whose  early  surroundings, 
amid  a  contented,  though  primitive,  rural  community, 
Jones  would  so  often  compare  his  own  boyhood  days.  In 
melodrama,  however,  and  not  in  comedy,  Arthur  Jones,  as 
all  the  world  knows,  achieved  his  first  great  popular 
success,  with  a  type  of  play  that  he  would  not  have  chosen, 
had  not  Wilson  Barrett — then  the  only  manager  who  would 
seriously  consider  his  work — asked  him  for  something  to 
follow  G.  R.  Sims’  hit,  with  The  Lights  o’  London.  Jones 
acceded,  and,  in  addition  to  fame  and  money,  gained  with 
The  Silver  King  experience  in  a  form  of  stage  writing 
which,  henceforth,  he  regarded  as  peculiarly  valuable  to 
every  ambitious  young  dramatist,  in  helping  him  to  acquire 
that  "sinewy,  muscular,  quasi-architectural  style,” 
essential,  in  Jones’s  view,  to  the  construction  of  all  serious 
drama.  The  pecuniary  success  of  The  Silver  King,  more¬ 
over,  set  its  author  free  to  follow  his  more  natural  bent, 
through  satiric  romance,  such  as  The  Crusaders  (1891), 
and  comedic  sentimental  romance,  such  as  The  Mas¬ 
queraders  (1894),  to  those  plays  which,  by  common  con¬ 
sent,  represent  the  most  original  and  individual  sides  of  his 
dramatic  genius,  and  reveal,  at  its  highest  development, 
his  unrivalled  command  of  technique — I  mean.  The  Case 
of  Rebellious  Susan  (1894),  and  The  Liars  (1897).  These 
two  plays — the  second,  in  particular — so  smoothly  and 
adroitly  contrived  as  to  conceal  the  skill  that  went  to  their 
shaping,  written  in  a  natural,  easy,  graceful  dialogue, 
abounding  in  humour,  that  hovers  always  upon  the  border¬ 
land  of  wit,  represent,  with  one  or  two  yet  later  comedies, 
the  best  of  his  technical  achievement,  and  afford  admirable 
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examples  of  their  author’s  power  to  arouse  immediate 
interest  in  his  story,  and  to  express,  with  faultless  economy 
of  means,  the  utmost  of  drama  that  any  scene  can  be  made 
legitimately  to  contain.  Personally,  I  assent  to  the  widely 
held  opinion,  which  places  T he  Liars  in  the  foremost  rank 
of  English  high  comedy,  since  The  School  for  Scandal. 
In  appraising  these  plays  to-day,  however,  it  should  be 
remembered  that  they  were  written  for  a  decade  in  which 
strict  contemporary  social  conventions,  and  Jones’s  willing 
consent  to  apply  them  to  his  dramatic  work,  afforded  him 
opportunity  such  as  he  would  not  have  found  in  a  day 
when — the  world  being  now  no  longer  thus  harnessed — 
there  are  few  traces  left,  over  which  civilised  mankind  can 
kick.  Jones,  moreover,  was  fortunate  in  finding,  in  Wynd- 
ham  and  his  fellow-players,  ideal  exponents  of  a  comedic 
medium  so  graceful,  pointed,  and  finished,  as  imperatively 
to  demand  correspondingly  perfect  interpretation,  and 
audiences  upon  which  such  qualities  would  not  be  lost. 

That  the  author  of  The  Liars,  however,  was,  at  bottom, 
content  with  such  achievements,  no  one  who  knew  him  will 
suppose.  Ambitious,  idealistic,  eager  always — as  he  told 
the  world,  in  a  last  testamentary  message — to  see  our 
drama,  including  his  own,  in  the  closest  possible  relation¬ 
ship  with  literature  that  theatrical  exigency  will  permit,  he 
desired,  naturally,  to  have  his  best  plays  worthily  inter¬ 
preted  by  the  foremost  actors  of  his  day.  This  hope,  to  his 
lasting  regret,  was  never  wholly  fulfilled;  for  though 
Tree’s  admirable  handling  of  The  Dancing  Girl  (1891)  put 
Jones  deeply  into  his  debt,  the  handling  of  the  principal 
role  in  that  much  more  ambitious,  mediaevally-set  drama, 
in  blank  verse.  The  Tempter  (1893),  was  quite  inadequate. 
“He  played  the  Devil  in,  and  with  it,”  murmured  Jones, 
who,  until  the  day  of  his  death — again  in  his  own  words  to 
me — awaited  “the  coming  of  a  tragedian  who  will  take 
The  Tempter  up.” 

But  the  fate  of  Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel,  which  its 
author  always  regarded  as  among  his  very  best  works,  was 
an  even  sterner  blow,  because  Jones  had  written  that 
drama  specially  for  Irving,  and  had  hoped,  by  that  col¬ 
laboration,  to  be  raised,  at  once,  to  the  top  of  his  pro- 
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fession.  Irving,  however,  rejected  it;  and  the  play,  with 
J.  Forbes-Robertson  and  Miss  Marion  Terry  in  the  lead¬ 
ing  parts,  fell  short  of  popular  success.  Michael,  never¬ 
theless,  is  an  achievement.  Written  with  more  beauty, 
more  subtlety,  more  intense  feeling,  and  with  loftier 
spiritual  exaltation  than  any  of  his  other  works;  shot 
through,  also,  with  flashes  of  deep  symbolic  meaning,  it 
supplies,  in  those  duologues  between  the  young  priest  and 
Audrie,  two  of  the  best  first  acts  that  Jones  ever  wrote. 
Had  the  last  two  but  equalled  them,  there  might  have 
resulted  his  best  contribution  to  our  drama ;  but,  as  Bernard 
Shaw  has  somewhere  pointed  out,  Michael,  as  originally 
drawn,  would  not  have  succumbed  to  his  temptress,  as  he 
is  made  to  do.  The  psychology  of  the  play,  and,  there¬ 
withal,  its  closing  acts,  from  that  moment,  in  consequence, 
ring  false;  and  one  feels  that  the  playwright  has  sur¬ 
rendered  consistent  characterisation  to  the  demands  of 
dramatic  convention — a  conclusion  which,  if  upheld,  brings 
us  immediately  to  the  revealing  secret  of  Mr.  Jones’s 
limitations,  as  a  writer  for  the  stage. 

Drama,  as  he  conceived  and  practised  it,  bore  also  “a 
close  analogy  to  the  art  of  sculpture,”  in  that  “  its  highest 
forms  are  ruled  by  large  and  lofty  conventions”;  and 
Arthur  Jones’s  first  principle  of  dramatic  construction, 
therefore,  reverted  to  Aristotle,  who  had  urged  the  neces¬ 
sity  to  develop  a  plot — a  word  which  Jones  interpreted  as 
“  a  comprehensible,  straightforward  story,  swift  in  action, 
cumulative  in  interest,  and  concerned  with  permanent, 
rather  than  transient,  qualities  and  aspects  of  human 
nature.”  These  principles,  to  which  he  constantly  adhered 
— joined  with  the  conviction  that  “the  theatre  is  for  the 
average  man  jwhile  they  assured  the  commercial  success 
of  their  author’s  work,  as  a  whole,  largely  determined  his 
aesthetic  limitations;  since  the  deeper  and  more  philo¬ 
sophical  forms  of  drama  could  hardly  come  within  the 
scope  of  one  who,  while  fully  realising  that  “the  form 
need  not  be  perfect,  if  the  substance  is  eternal :  the  sub¬ 
stance  need  not  be  eternal  if  the  form  is  perfect :  but  form, 
or  substance,  or  both,  must  be  prepared  to  stand  very  hard 
wear,”  never  sat  down  to  write  a  play  without  bearing 
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constantly  in  mind  that  “it  must  be  acted  before  an 
audience  limited  in  power  of  attention,  and  whose  interest 
must  be  unflaggingly  sustained.” 

Now  such  theories  are  sound  enough,  so  far  as  they  go; 
but  there  is  no  gainsaying,  I  think,  that  primary  concern 
with  story-telling,  with  the  portrayal  of  simple,  elemental 
traits  of  character,  and  conformity  to  a  somewhat  rigid  con¬ 
structional  convention,  combined  with  a  determination  to 
maintain  well-won  popular  success,  certainly  stiffened, 
somewhat,  his  technique,  and  narrowed  the  scope  of  his 
achievement;  because,  at  the  very  moment  when  he  most 
needed  complete  freedom,  he  was  thrown  back  upon  self- 
imposed  rules,  which  restrained  him  from  boldly  pushing 
his  biggest  ideas  to  their  logical  dramatic  conclusions. 
Add  to  these  the  fact  that  Arthur  Jones  was  always  a 
shrewd  observer  of,  rather  than  a  deep  philosopher  upon, 
life,  and  one  sees  clearly  the  reasons  why — mistakes  of 
casting  apart — so  fine  a  play  as  Michael  and  His  Lost 
Angel,  potentially  a  masterpiece,  broke  down  at  a  vital 
point,  and  has  failed,  hitherto,  to  realise,  upon  the  stage, 
the  great  success  which  it  might  easily  have  deserved. 

With  the  turn  of  the  last  century,  and  the  advent,  from 
1904  until  War-time,  of  the  most  brilliant  decade  that  our 
drama  has  seen  since  the  Elizabethan  era,  Jones  con¬ 
tinued  to  write  comedies,  which,  while  they  maintained, 
did  not  enhance  his  reputation;  among  the  best  of  these 
being  Joseph  Entangled  (1904)  and  Dolly  Reforming 
Herself  (1908).  From  that  time  onward,  however — fully 
conscious  that  his  work  of  this  decade  was  falling  behind 
the  growing  demand  for  an  unshackled  drama  of  social 
ideas,  such  as  that  which  Shaw  and  Galsworthy,  in  their 
respective  manners,  were  popularising — Jones  decided  to 
come  into  line;  and,  accordingly,  wrote,  in  1912,  and 
published,  with  a  long  prefatory  dedication  to  Professor 
Gilbert  Murray,  The  Divine  Gift,  a  comedy  in  which  he 
endeavoured  to  express  himself  through  a  new  dramatic 
formula,  that  should  adopt  “more  of  the  novelist’s  free¬ 
dom  in  dealing  with  shades  and  subtleties  of  character,” 
at  the  same  time — since  there  is  no  room  for  both  forms 
simultaneously — that  it  restricted  those  more  instant,  and 
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directly  presented,  sequences  of  action,  upon  which  he 
had  so  often  relied  hitherto;  substituting,  instead,  action 
“obliquely  reflected  from  the  past,  in  sustained  passages 
of  kindled  emotion.” 

But — though  Arthur  Jones  may  not  have  realised  it — 
those  words  are,  in  effect,  a  summary,  almost,  of  the 
technique  used,  in  his  mature  plays,  by  Ibsen  himself, 
whose  mystic  symbolisms  had  always  proved  something 
of  a  stumbling-block  to  the  author  of  The  Liars.  The 
Divine  Gift,  therefore,  with  its  preface,  may  be  considered 
as  a  recantation,  in  part,  if  not  in  principle,  of  the  method 
that,  throughout  the  ’nineties,  had  won  such  triumphant 
success,  and  represents,  in  fact,  a  last  effort  of  the  veteran 
dramatist,  at  once  to  keep  abreast  of  modern  thought, 
and  to  warm  himself  again  beneath  the  cosy  “  counterpane 
of  vogue.”  That  comedy,  I  understand,  was,  for  a  long 
while,  withheld  from  the  West-End  managers;  and  its 
production  in  London  would  be  an  interesting  dramatic 
event,  as  a  first,  and  last,  attempt  of  its  distinguished 
author  to  claim  a  place  among  the  foremost  playwrights 
of  that  decade — a  last  attempt,  I  say,  because  within  two 
years  of  its  publication,  came  the  War,  and,  therefore,  to 
Arthur  Jones’s  deep  and  lasting  regret,  a  side-tracking, 
by  patriotic  enthusiasms,  of  his  dramatic  interests  and 
activities,  which  ill-health,  in  subsequent  peace-time,  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  ever  again  effectually  taking  up.  Had 
circumstances  permitted  him  fully  to  develop  it,  that  later, 
and  subtler,  presentational  technique — as  he  earnestly 
believed — would  have  brought  those  ardently  dreamed 
of,  yet  actually  unwritten,  plays  into  closer  touch  with 
literature  than  any  that  he  had  produced,  before  the  War. 
One  additional  reason  why  he  desisted,  until  it  was  too 
late,  from  the  loftier  work,  to  which,  at  heart,  he  always 

I  aspired,  appears  in  the  words  my  friend  had  written  in 
a  volume  of  his  Representative  Plays,  which  I  found, 
one  day,  lying  upon  my  study  table : — 

Only  about  three  times  out  of  the  100  (Mr.  Jones  had  actually 
written  some  seventy  plays)  have  I  sat  down  to  write  what  I  should 
have  written,  if  English  playgoers  had  given  to  English  dramatists  an 
organisation  such  as  French  playgoers  gave  to  their  dramatists  in  the  best 
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years  of  the  Th64tre  Fran9ai3.  The  cardinal  mistake  of  the  whole 
matter  is  that  the  great  majority  of  English  playgoers  do  not  suspect 
that  there  is  any  difference  between  the  English  theatre  and  the  English 
drama.  .  .  .  However,  I  am  far  from  complaining,  and,  on  the  whole, 
have  been  very  lucky,  and  am  very  grateful. 

Those  words  suggest  an  argument  that — not  having 
heard  it  often  used — I  commend  to  all  advocates  of  a 
National  Playhouse. 

By  achievement,  however,  rather  than  by  potentiality, 
the  work  of  every  artist  must  be  judged;  and  it  is  as  a 
leader,  with  Pinero,*  of  the  dramatic  renaissance  of  the 
’nineties,  and  as  shower-of-the-way  for  Bernard  Shaw  and 
Galsworthy,  that  the  author  of  The  Liars  has  won  for 
himself,  and  will  maintain,  a  permanent  place  among  our 
national  dramatists.  That  last-named  example  of  the 
ease,  humour,  grace,  and  flawless  technical  skill,  with 
which  he  mirrored  a  coterie  of  London  society  of  that  day ; 
and,  in  the  less  exalted  medium  of  melodrama.  The  Silver 
King,  which  has  been,  and  is  still  being,  played,  some¬ 
where  in  the  English-speaking  world,  upon  almost  every 
day,  since  it  was  first  presented — to  cite  but  two  of  the 
best — are  the  works  which,  in  later  revivals,  will  continue 
most  frequently  to  recall  him :  yet  his  dramatic  output 
alone  by  no  means  exhausts  Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  claim 
upon  the  gratitude  of  playgoers,  and  of  all  who  are  soli¬ 
citous  for  social  progress.  He,  with  Gilbert,  Pinero,  and 
Archer,  was  among  the  first  to  advocate,  by  example,  the 
printing  of  plays,  as  literature;  and — beginning  his  stage 
work  at  a  time  when  drama  was  shackled  by  convention, 
to  an  extent  not  easily  comprehensible  to  writers  of  this 
generation — he,  more  than  any  other,  wrought,  boldly  and 
tirelessly,  with  tongue  and  pen,  for  the  emancipation 
of  our  British  theatre.  “For  fifty  years,”  he  said  to  me, 
“  I  fought  the  censorship :  I  fought  it  almost  to  a  finish  ” ; 
and  be  it  added,  his  prose  style,  in  sustaining  that  cause — 
as  also  in  the  indictment  of  any  other  social  wrong,  which 
his  inborn  love  of  justice,  and  of  freedom,  led  him  to 

(i)  Sir  Arthur  Pinero’s  pla)rs,  though  stronger  than  those  of  Arthur 
Jones,  are  neither  so  characteristically  English,  nor  so  natural  in 
dialogue. 
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arraign — was,  perhaps,  more  intensely  vibrant  in  feeling, 
and  more  vigorous  in  expression,  than  that  of  almost  any 
writer  of  his  day.  His  logical  acumen,  and  his  powers  of 
satirical  humour;  his  command  of  virile,  flexible  prose, 
were  never  more  evident  than  when  he  launched  them 
into  a  stirring  controversy. 

Returning,  in  a  last  word,  to  the  drama  that  he  loved; 
remembering  the  consistency  with  which  his  consummate 
craftsmanship  enabled  him  to  create,  and  to  sustain,  the 
chosen  medium  of  his  play ;  comparing  that  craftsmanship 
with  much  of  the  slipshod  work  so  frequently  presented 
in  the  West-End  theatres  to-day;  and  recalling  how  often, 
in  our  most  modern  drama,  good  substance  has  been 
marred  by  bad  form,  I  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  one 
of  the  neatest,  and  most  satisfying,  comedies  that  I  have 
seen  of  late  years — The  Second  Man,  at  the  Playhouse — 
was  written  by  a  young  dramatist  who,  admittedly,  had 
taken  Henry  Arthur  Jones  for  his  model. 

Upon  his  fellow  dramatists,  of  established  position, 
Arthur  Jones’s  comments  were  characteristically  shrewd, 
and  to  the  point.  Of  Pinero: — “Solidly  based  drama; 
architectural,  and  four-square.”  Of  Bernard  Shaw : — 
“Thoughtful  always,  and  entertaining;  but  he  does  not 
really  love  his  characters.”  Of  Galsworthy : — “  Much  to 
be  respected ;  deeply  conscientious :  but,  sometimes,  a 
little  lacking  in  humanity.  Prick  him;  and  he  will  not 
always  bleed.”  Of  Barrie: — “Always  delightful;  but 
his  castles  are  in  Spain;  and  not  substantially  founded.” 
Somerset  Maugham,  I  think,  he  put  technically  first, 
among  present-day  dramatists;  holding  that  the  author  of 
Our  Betters  can,  on  the  whole,  reconcile  more  skilfully 
than  any  other  contemporary,  the  joint  claims  of  litera¬ 
ture  and  drama.  Such  reconcilement,  in  perfection,  was, 
to  Henry  Arthur  Jones,  the  one  ideal  of  a  writer  for  our 
stage. 
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A  Monthly  Commentary 
By  Stephen  Gwynn 

Marshal  Foch’s  death  has  moved  the  world  to  some 
thought  of  high  issues.  Whether  he  was  technically  the 
greatest  soldier  of  the  Great  War  may  be  disputed,  but  in 
the  violent  revulsion  from  the  very  idea  of  war  which  has 
swept  over  Europe  it  is  well  to  have  impressed  on  our 
minds  the  image  of  a  soldier  who  was  at  least  great 
among  the  greatest  of  his  time,  and  whose  personality 
was  beyond  censure  or  cavil  lovable  and  beneficent. 
Germans,  who  are  not  prone  to  forgive  those  by  whom  they 
have  suffered,  have  yet  recognised  that  Germany  owes 
much  to  Foch  because  he  stopped  the  war  at  the  earliest 
moment  possible.  It  is  doubtful  whether  any  German, 
if  his  country  had  suffered  what  France  suffered,  and  if 
he  had  the  future  to  face  which  lay  before  France,  owing 
to  her  lack  of  numbers,  would  not  have  insisted  on  forcing 
a  way  to  Berlin.  Foch’s  decision  was  that  of  a  man  who 
felt  himself  the  trustee  of  civilisation.  During  the  War 
it  was  strange  to  note  how  little  vehement  abuse  of  the 
Germans  was  to  be  heard  in  the  areas  of  France  that  had 
suffered  invasion,  but  one  phrase  recurred  when  brutalities 
were  recounted  :  Ce  sont  des  gens  fas  civilises.  The 
farmhouses  of  Picardy  and  Artois  kept  a  sense  of  their 
own  superiority  even  in  defeat,  and  Foch  did  not  com¬ 
promise  that  superiority  in  victory.  He  was  a  soldier  who 
never  saw  red. 

His  decision  saved  lives  by  the  hundred  thousand,  not 
French  lives  only,  but  English,  American,  and  German. 
It  made  possible  the  rapid  recovery  by  which  Germany 
has  become  the  formidable  rival  of  her  conquerors  in  fields 
not  less  important  than  those  of  war.  France  may  not 
be  the  gainer,  but  civilisation  is;  and  it  ought  never  to  be 
forgotten  that  in  November,  1918,  when  blood  was  up, 
and  America  was  pouring  in  her  barely  tapped  resources. 
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Foch  had  only  to  say  the  word  and  the  tide  of  war  would 
have  gone  over  Germany — for  perhaps  another  year.  This 
should  be  taken  in  account  when  there  is  talk  of  France’s 
vindictiveness. 

Here  in  England,  people  seem  to  have  been  more 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  in  France  a  soldier  at  that 
pinnacle  of  fame  stepped  quietly  down.  It  is  probably 
true  that  Foch  consolidated  the  Republic.  It  ought  to 
be  true  that  he  consolidated  France’s  position  in  Europe. 
His  action  had  all  the  efficiency,  the  swiftness,  and  the 
imaginative  force  which  Europe  has  learnt  to  expect  from 
France’s  military  leaders;  but  it  was  also  modest,  self- 
denying  and  disciplined.  France  has  as  good  right  to  be 
judged  by  Foch  as  Great  Britain  by  Haig — or  Germany 
by  Hindenburg.  Put  the  three  names  together  and  none 
of  the  three  is  disparaged  by  such  association ;  yet  put  them 
together  and  which  shows  as  well  as  Foch.^ 

Meantime  war  has  been  going  on  in  Mexico  with  all  the 
appliances  of  civilisation — artillery,  bombing  aeroplanes, 
and  machine-guns.  They  are,  indeed,  not  civilised  up  to 
the  point  of  having  gas  shells  or  gas  masks,  but  even 
without  them  the  spectacle  is  not  inviting.  Moreover, 
bombs  show  some  disregard  of  boundaries ;  America  must 
spend  large  sums  to  keep  the  ring.  The  only  Europeans 
interested  in  the  proceedings  are,  first,  those  who  have  a 
commercial  stake  in  Mexico,  and  these  probably  do  not 
care  which  side  wins  if  order  can  be  established;  and, 
secondly,  Roman  Catholics,  who  very  naturally  desire  to 
see  the  present  Government  overthrown. 

There  has  been  war  also  in  China,  but  how  much  better 
managed !  Armies  come  into  striking  distance  of  each 
other;  at  the  psychological  moment  a  sufficient  section  of 
one  side  goes  over  to  that  party  which  is  felt  to  be  the 
stronger,  and  very  little  blood  is  spilt.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  Nanking  has  been  able  to  call  the  bluff  of  the 
Wuhan  rebels.  Appearances  indicate  a  real  extension  of 
the  central  authority  over  regions  where  its  claim  had 
been  only  theoretical.  But  the  issue  is  still  clouded  by  the 
ambiguous  figure  of  Feng,  the  “  Christian  General  ” — who 
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during  the  mustering  of  armies  retreated  to  a  Buddhist 
temple  for  meditation,  his  forces  in  the  meanwhile  being  so 
disposed  as  to  threaten  the  rear  of  Chiang  Kai-shek’s 
Army.  When  that  army  had  successfully  occupied  Hankow, 
Feng  came  up  and  put  his  services  at  Nanking’s  disposal. 
This  personage  is  evidently  strong  enough  to  take  such  a 
line  without  fearing  that  he  will  suffer  for  it.  There  is  at 
least  a  chance  that  he  may  desire  to  see  a  firm  central 
government  establish  itself,  and  the  position  of  Nanking 
and  of  Nanking’s  chief,  Chiang  Kai-shek,  will  be  better 
assured,  having  asserted  its  supremacy  without  Feng’s 
active  support.  It  is  also  possible  that  he  may  have  been 
doubtful  of  the  loyalty  of  other  forces  which  Chiang 
Kai-shek  left  behind  him  in  the  march  on  Hankow,  and  his 
attitude  may  have  really  secured  the  line  of  communica¬ 
tions  which  he  seemed  to  threaten.  Where  so  little  is 
known  one  is  thankful  for  any  light,  and  it  is  worth 
while  to  note  the  views  of  an  experienced  missionary 
bishop.  Dr.  Molony,  who  has  recently  returned  from 
China  after  twenty  years’  work  for  the  Protestant  Church 
Missionary  Society.  According  to  a  correspondent  of  the 
Irish  Times ^  Dr.  Molony  holds  that  the  Nanking  group 
contains  several  men  who  were  brought  up  as  Christians. 
These,  although  much  of  the  bloom  of  their  Christianity 
has  been  “rubbed  off  by  the  exigencies  of  military  and 
political  life,”  still  show  “  traces  of  its  effect  in  their  higher 
enthusiasms  or  principles.”  Mr.  C.  T.  Wang,  the  Foreign 
Minister,  “  has  been  a  sincere  Christian ;  Mr.  T.  V. 
Soong,  the  Finance  Minister,  and  Mr.  C.  C.  Woo  come 
from  Christian  families.  General  Chiang  Kai-shek  is 
married  to  a  Christian,  and  F'eng’s  lieutenant,  Chang 
Tsi  Kiang,  is  “a  welcome  speaker  at  Christian  gatherings.” 
As  to  Feng  himself,  his  religious  position  “has 
undoubtedly  been  complicated  by  the  influence  of  his 
second  wife,  who  lost  her  Christianity  after  her  visit  to 
Moscow  ” ;  nevertheless  the  bishop  does  not  give  up  hopes 
of  F  eng,  who  has  become,  he  thinks,  “  a  better  instructed 
and  more  sensible  man,”  and  may  some  day  be  President. 
All  this  indicates  that  Europeanisation  has  at  least  to 
some  considerable  degree  meant  Christianisation  among 
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the  leading  Chinese.  It  is  easy  to  be  cynical  about 
Kellogg  Pacts  and  the  rest;  indeed,  it  is  difficult  not  to  be. 
But  a  China  whose  governing  persons  were  even  partly 
Christianised  should  find  it  easier  to  come  to  reasonable 
terms  with  a  somewhat  demilitarised  Europe.  In  the  old 
disputes  between  Imperial  China  and  militarist  Christian 
Powers  it  was  very  difficult  for  any  man  to  establish  a 
common  ground  of  justice,  mutually  understood. 

The  United  States  has  been  staggering  creation,  partly 
by  its  naval  estimates,  which  amount  to  seventy-six 
millions,  some  fifty  per  cent,  over  those  of  Great  Britain, 
and  still  more  by  its  illustration  of  what  is  meant  by  the 
freedom  of  the  seas,  to  ensure  which  the  navy  is  wanted. 
A  British  vessel,  Canadian  owned,  the  Vm  Alofie,  was  con¬ 
veying  a  cargo  of  liquor  for  transference  to  some  American 
vessel  at  sea.  She  was  challenged  by  a  patrol  boat  and 
declined  to  heave  to,  being  on  the  high  seas.  Her  skipper 
agreed  that  the  commander  of  the  patrol  boat  should  come 
aboard  for  discussion,  provided  that  he  came  unarmed; 
the  discussion  took  place,  the  Briton  remaining  firm  in  the 
assertion  of  his  right.  It  is  to  be  presumed,  though  this 
is  not  yet  clearly  stated,  that  the  American  patrol  boat 
considered  the  Vm  Alone  to  have  been  within  an  hour’s 
steaming  of  the  coast.  By  the  recent  special  treaty  govern¬ 
ing  this  matter  she  would  then  have  been  bound  to  submit 
to  examination.  The  plain  inference  from  the  British 
skipper’s  action  is  that  he  believed  himself  to  be  outside 
this  treaty  limit;  he  certainly  showed  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  for  when  the  patrol  boat  opened  fire  on  him 
he  carried  on  bis  course,  and  for  a  while  succeeded  in 
avoiding  destruction  or  capture.  The  “continuous  pur¬ 
suit  ”  was,  however,  taken  up  by  another  patrol  boat,  which 
achieved  the  feat  of  sinking  the  Vm  Alone  some  200  miles 
from  land  in  a  high  sea.  Her  crew  swam  for  it,  and  only 
one  was  drowned.  The  patrol  boat  allowed  the  crew  to 
board  her,  but  captain  and  crew  were  imprisoned  on  land¬ 
ing.  Since  then  the  prosecution  against  them  for  con¬ 
spiracy  to  defeat  the  law  has  been  dropped.  The  seaman 
drowned  was  a  negro  and  a  French  subject.  Thus  France 
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as  well  as  Great  Britain  and  Canada  is  concerned  in  the 
demand  for  redress. 

The  United  States  will  be  justified  in  affirming  that 
foreigners  are  treated  with  no  less  ceremony  than  its  own 
citizens:  for  the  private  yacht  of  Mr.  Stuyvesant  Fish, 
a  gentleman  of  the  bluest  American  blood,  with  money 
to  match,  was  held  up  and  searched,  and  its  owner  was 
told  that  he  w^as  lucky  not  to  have  machine  gun  fire 
opened  on  him.  Since  then  a  Norwegian  vessel  was  fired 
on,  but  in  territorial  waters;  search  discovered  no  contra¬ 
band.  Yet  these  matters  do  not  admit  comparison  with 
the  cold-blooded  sinking  of  an  unresisting  ship  far  out  in 
the  ocean.  If  that  is  upheld,  we  are  not  far  from  sight 
of  the  possibility  that  another  patrol  boat  in  similar  cir¬ 
cumstances  may  think  that  it  will  save  trouble  not  to  pick 
up  the  swimmers.  No  doubt  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  can  say  with  truth  that  they  are  strong  enough  to 
stand  over  any  action  which  they  take  to  enforce  their 
local  laws.  They  have  purchased  ascendancy  at  sea  with 
the  profits  made  in  the  War,  and  within  certain  limits  they 
can  use  it  at  their  discretion.  Two  observations  may, 
however,  be  made.  There  are  things  which  must  not 
be  done  even  in  the  interests  of  teetotalism;  and  the  Vol¬ 
stead  Act  seems  likely  to  do  more  against  the  world’s 
peace  that  the  Kellogg  Pact  can  do  for  it. 

The  crime  committed  in  the  Indian  Legislative 
Assembly  is  one  more  proof  that  the  religion  of  anarchy 
can  produce  fanatics  who  set  no  value  on  their  own  lives. 
There  is  no  use  in  denying  the  danger  of  such  a  cult, 
especially  when  it  can  ally  itself  plausibly  with  extreme 
Nationalism.  Nationalism,  like  democracy,  is  one  of  the 
germs  which  the  West  has  communicated  to  the  East;  and 
it  sets  up  a  wild  ferment  in  unaccustomed  blood. 
Neither  is  it  wise  to  ignore  the  difficulty  which  a  liberal 
Power  like  England,  the  sworn  guardian  of  freedom, 
finds  nowadays  in  maintaining  such  a  position  as  that  of 
the  British  Raj.  It  is  no  longer  sufficient  that  the  foreign 
rulers  should  be  backed  up  in  their  own  nation  by  a  sense 
of  the  benefits  which  their  rule  confers  on  the  natives. 
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They  must  be  able  to  show  that  they  rule  with  the  consent 
of  the  governed.  The  most  conclusive  proof  of  that 
is  a  willingness  in  the  native  people  to  take  a  share  in 
the  responsibility  of  government.  An  outrage  like  that 
of  April  8th  at  Delhi  offers  this  advantage  to  statesman¬ 
ship,  that  the  attack  is  made  chiefly  on  representative 
Indians.  Such  men  as  those  who  were  wounded  by  the 
explosion  stand  for  a  much  more  numerous  element  in 
India  than  the  bomb  throwers;  and  the  task  of  statesman¬ 
ship  is  to  keep  the  sympathy  and  comradeship  of  such 
Indian  leaders  as  are  willing)  to  be  on  terms  with  the 
British  Power.  No  measures  of  repression  will  be  of  ser¬ 
vice  which  have  not  a  very  full  measure  of  their 
support.  This  act  was  a  direct  challenge  to  all 
the  most  civilised  elements  in  Indian  Nationalism,  and 
those  elements  should  be  made  to  share  the  responsibility 
of  answering  it.  Unhappily  this  has  proved  difficult.  The 
Indian  Government  had  introduced  a  Bill  giving  them 
power  to  deport  alien  Communists.  M.  Patel,  President 
of  the  Assembly,  had  ruled  surprisingly  that  this  Bill  must 
not  be  proceeded  with  while  the  cases  of  certain  accused 
Communists  were  sub  judice.  At  the  moment  when  the 
bomb  was  thrown  he  was  about  to  say  whether  he  main¬ 
tained  this  ruling;  and  when  the  Chamber  reassembled  he 
reaffirmed.  Government  replied  by  an  Ordinance  having 
the  power  of  law  to  the  same  purport  as  the  Public  Safety 
Bill ;  and  by  the  announcement  that  rules  for  the  guidance 
of  the  Assembly  would  be  issued  to  prevent  any  similar 
block  to  legislation.  They  have  therefore  the  means  to 
act  as  they  will.  The  serious  question  is  whether  this 
drastic  policy  will  be  approved  by  the  men  against  whom 
the  Communists  directed  their  bombs. 

Meanwhile  England  is  preoccupied  with  her  own 
national  affairs.  A  rude  shock  was  administered  to  Mr. 
Baldwin’s  following  when  out  of  five  seats  contested  dur¬ 
ing  March  the  Government  lost  one  to  Labour,  and 
another — even  more  dramatically — to  the  Liberals.  Mr. 
Lloyd  George’s  stock  has  leaped  up.  Both  Conserva¬ 
tives  and  Labour  men  have  declared  that  they  will  not 
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form  a  minority  Government  with  Liberal  support,  but 
Liberals  have  given  no  such  pledge.  It  is  at  least  con¬ 
ceivable  that  parties  might  be  returned  in  such  propor¬ 
tions  that  none  could  form  a  Government  having  a 
majority  in  its  own  right :  that  Mr.  Baldwin  and  Mr. 
MacDonald  might  successively  refuse  to  accept  office  on 
these  conditions;  and  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  with  a  fol¬ 
lowing  of  from  eighty  to  a  hundred,  might  accept  the 
task,  and  try  to  frame  measures  which  would  command 
the  support  of  the  House.  Whatever  happens,  it  seems 
likely  that  we  shall  see  the  end  of  the  tradition  by  which 
defeat  on  any  detail  of  policy  was  held  to  entail  the 
Government’s  resignation.  This  was  the  real  curb  on  all 
individual  freedom  among  members. 

For  the  moment,  however,  the  question,  in  the  view  of 
many,  is  how  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  Socialist  administra¬ 
tion.  Mr.  A.  A.  Baumann,  one  of  the  ablest  Tory 
publicists,  has  had  the  courage  to  advocate  a  combination 
for  this  purpose  with  the  Liberals,  and  for  this  he  has 
been  somewhat  attacked  by  other  Tories — most  undeser¬ 
vedly.  His  scheme  combines  the  maximum  of  effective 
opposition  to  the  Socialists  (assuming  that  all  Labour 
men  can  be  regarded  as  Socialists),  with  the  maximum 
of  damage  to  the  possibly  reviving  Liberal  Party.  He 
proposes  that  every  non-Socialist  Member  of  the  outgoing 
Parliament  who  stands  for  re-election  should  get  the  joint 
vote  of  Liberals  and  Tories.  As  regards  the  152  con¬ 
stituencies  now  represented  by  Socialists,  a  conference  of 
the  Liberal  and  Tory  Whips  would  decide  which  Party 
had  the  better  chance  to  win,  and  its  candidate  would 
receive  the  joint  support.  Thus  Liberals  would  be  able 
only  to  defend  the  forty-six  seats  which  they  held,  and 
to  assail  an  agreed  portion — say  one  half — of  the  152 
Socialist  seats.  They  would  accept  in  advance  a 
possible  figure  of  120,  which  would  scale  down  to  a 
probable  eighty  at  most  as  their  maximum  hope.  Such 
a  proceeding  would  destroy  their  fighting  spirit  and  reduce 
them  to  being  a  mere  tail  of  the  Tories.  They  are  said 
to  have  500  candidates  ready,  of  whom  most  are  actually 
in  the  field.  Inevitably,  under  such  a  pact,  more  than 
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two-thirds  of  these  gentlemen  would  be  told  to  withdraw. 
The  moral  effect  is  easily  computed.  Above  all,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  would  be  accused  by  his  own  side  of  hus¬ 
banding  the  famous  fund.  Now,  if  one  thing  is  clearer 
than  another,  it  is  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  should  get  rid 
of  that  fund  in  the  quickest  way  possible;  should  blow 
it  off  in  some  kind  of  massed  bombardment,  and  having 
got  rid  of  it,  trust  to  his  personality  and  his  record. 
Probably  the  five  hundred  Liberal  candidatures,  of  which 
many,  if  not  most,  must  be  subsidised,  will  accomplish  a 
good  deal  towards  this  desirable  end ;  and  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  will  be  no  party 
to  a  pact  which  will  condemn  him  and  his  followers  to  a 
position  of  political  vassalage. 

For  one  thing  at  all  events  is  clear :  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
has  succeeded  in  touching  the  popular  imagination  as  no 
one  else  seems  able  to  do.  Mr.  Churchill  may  conceivably 
manage  something  with  his  Budget,  and  the  surplus  of 
eighteen  millions  is  a  useful  asset,  even  in  these  days  of 
big  figures.  Mr.  MacDonald  has  never  had  a  personal 
success  at  all  proportioned  to  his  picturesqueness  and  his 
eloquence.  It  is  not  certain  that  his  party  would  like  him 
to  have  it.  Labour  politicians  do  not  want  to  be  brilliantly 
led;  they  do  not  much  like  the  idea  of  being  led  at  all. 
They  are  not  good  at  team  work.  The  Tories  are  best 
at  that,  and  they  have  a  most  engaging  leader,  though 
not  a  dashing  one.  Perhaps  Mr.  Baldwin  is  too  engaging; 
a  man  never  seems  to  rouse  enthusiasm  in  British  politics 
unless  the  other  side  want  to  crucify  him — witness  the 
case  of  Mr.  Gladstone.  For  that  matter  Mr.  Lloyd  George 
is  quite  sufficiently  detested  to  ensure  cordial  support. 

Suppose,  howevv ;,  that  the  worst  (from  Mr.  Baumann’s 
point  of  view)  happens,  and  the  Labour  Party  comes  in. 
Outside  observers  of  British  politics  will  probably  be  con¬ 
fident  that  nothing  sensational  will  result,  because  it  is 
not  the  British  way  to  have  any  dramatic  reversal.  Things 
accomplish  themselves  slowly,  and  a  Tory  Government 
has  just  brought  in  universal  suffrage — which  once  would 
have  seemed  red  ruin.  As  it  is,  we  know  quite  well  that  the 
“  five  million  young  women  ”  about  whom  Mr.  Baumann 
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is  so  uneasy  will  not  precipitate  themselves  in  a  disciplined 
phalanx  on  the  ballot  boxes.  A  great  many  will  not  vote 
at  all,  and  those  who  do  will  split  up  much  as  their  man¬ 
kind  have  done  already.  But  let  us  allow  that  this  increase 
in  the  electorate  under  thirty  years  of  age  is  likely  to  help 
the  less  conservative  tendencies,  and  that  it  may  put 
Labour  in  power.  There  is  nothing  about  Mr.  MacDonald 
to  frighten  quiet  folk;  Mr.  Snowden,  if  a  rash  speaker,  is 
a  conservative  financier;  and  as  for  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Clynes  and  Mr.  Henderson,  there  is  not  the  colour  of  a 
revolutionary  among  them.  What  is  more,  the  right  wing 
of  Labour  will  have  been  strengthened  by  the  imbecile 
proceedings  of  the  Independent  Labour  Party,  who,  at  a 
general  meeting  on  the  very  eve  of  the  elections,  passed  a 
resolution  demanding  that  Labour  in  Parliament  should 
oppose  all  war  credits — in  other  words,  should  do  away 
with  the  Army  and  Navy.  Mr.  Maxton,  who  was  in  the 
chair,  showed  plainly  enough  what  he  thought  of  the 
resolution,  but  the  I.L.P.  were  not  going  to  be  dictated 
to  by  any  chairman.  Dictating  was  their  job.  This 
piece  of  inverted  flamboyancy  will  have  cost  the  Labour 
Party  some  tens  of  thousands  of  votes  at  the  least,  and 
there  was  every  indication  that  Mr.  Maxton  felt  this  and 
resented  it.  No  Herod  likes  to  be  out-Heroded. 

It  seems  impossible  this  month  to  get  away  from  politics, 
since  even  Monaco  has  had  a  crisis.  The  revolution 
passed  over  peacefully  :  a  constitution  was  suppressed  and 
restored  without  a  shot  fired.  The  subjects  of  the  Prince  of 
Monaco  (numbering  1,500)  have  retained  their  threatened 
right  to  vote  (which  is  exercised  by  750  of  them);  and 
their  voice  is  to  be  heard  concerning  such  matters  as  the 
supply  of  gas,  water  and  electricity,  and  the  sums  to  be 
spent  on  advertising  Monaco’s  attractions.  The  revolu¬ 
tion  may  be  described  as  democratic,  though  by  no  means 
extreme  in  its  tendency.  Yet  anxious  eyes  foresee  the 
possibility  that  in  Monaco  gas,  electricity,  water  and  the 
rest  may  be  nationalised.  As  a  condition  precedent  they 
must  nationalise  the  Casino,  out  of  which  these  expenses 
are  met.  In  short,  at  present,  even  in  Monaco,  the  tide 
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is  setting  towards  Socialism.  The  serpent  has  entered  this 
paradise  where  no  one  pays  direct  taxation. 

How  many  people  remember  the  fancy  picture  of  a 
revolution  in  the  Principality  which  was  published  anony¬ 
mously  in  1874?  Yet  “The  Fall  of  Prince  Florestan 
of  Monaco  ”  had  a  great  success,  and  was  frequently  attri¬ 
buted  to  Matthew  Arnold  (then  making  war  on  the  Philis¬ 
tines)  before  Sir  Charles  Dilke  owned  himself  the  author, 
and  so  added  considerably  to  his  prestige.  The  little  book 
is  a  political  squib,  and  needs  a  deal  of  commentary  for  the 
reader  fifty  years  after;  but  it  is  amusing  to  note  that 
Dilke  describes  the  advent  of  a  young  Prince  Florestan, 
who  is  a  Radical,  brought  from  his  rooms  at  Cambridge 
by  a  series  of  fatal  accidents  to  other  members  of  the 
ruling  family;  and  he  holds  views  of  the  type  which 
seemed  advanced  in  1874.  He  was  theoretically  a  Re¬ 
publican,  but  in  practice  did  not  go  beyond  disestablishing 
the  Church  and  establishing  lay  teachers  in  the  schools. 
However,  this  was  more  than  Monaco  could  stand,  for 
Monaco  preferred  a  despotism  conducted  through  clericals 
and  subsidised  from  the  Casino.  An  accident — the  arrival  of 
Garibaldi — caused  the  riot  which  led  to  the  Prince’s  abdica¬ 
tion;  but  it  was  plainly  inevitable.  In  the  end  of  Dilke’s 
story,  Monaco  voted  for  union  to  France,  with  one  dis¬ 
sentient — the  director  of  the  Casino,  a  Frenchman. 

Dilke’s  object  was  not  to  forecast  Monaco’s  future,  but 
simply  to  chaff  reformers  like  himself,  who,  as  he  realised, 
were  much  more  eager  to  confer  reforms  on  the  people 
than  the  people  were  to  receive  these  benefits.  Much  of 
the  humour  which  amused  his  own  day  has  faded ;  but  what 
continues  to  be  good  fun  is  his  detail  of  ceremonial,  mili¬ 
tary  pomp  and  functionaries  in  a  “  principality  of  five 
thousand  persons  which  possesses  every  appliance  and 
every  excrescence  of  civilised  government  except  a  par¬ 
liament.”  Here  a  sound  instinct  prompts  him  to  be  strictly 
historical ;  for  nothing  could  be  funnier  than  the  real  facts 
about  a  state  with  “one  hundred  and  twenty-six  resident 
functionaries,  sixty  soldiers  and  carbineers,  and  one 
hundred  and  fifty  unpaid  consular  and  diplomatic  repre¬ 
sentatives  abroad.” 


BALLADE  OF  MID-MAY 


By  E.  B.  W.  Chappelow 

O  FAIR  Mid-May,  desired  and  sung  so  oft, 

Season  of  glad  winds  and  of  halcyon  hours, 

Thou  com’st  again  amongst  us  with  thy  soft. 

Light  footfall,  shod  with  song  and  crowned  with  flowers 
Thou  com’st  again  whose  perfect  beauty  dowers 
Earth,  heaven,  and  sea;  whom  insect,  bird,  and  stream 
Proclaim  from  shimmering  leas  and  close-leaved  bowers 
A  wonder  and  a  glory  and  a  dream. 

For  Spring  has  now  her  first  faint  silver  doft 
And  with  it  shyness ;  now  puts  forth  new  powers. 

Waked  from  her  timid  musings  when  aloft. 

Shrill-pealing  from  the  woodlands’  topmost  towers, 

Rang  April’s  bugle  through  his  sun  and  showers. 
Summoning  thee  whom  all  things  living  deem 
(What  living  tongue  that  name  of  thine  deflowers  ?) 

A  wonder  and  a  glory  and  a  dream. 

Spring’s  at  the  full,  no  more  by  winds  rebuffed 
Nor  any  threatening  sky  that  glooms  and  glowers. 

For  thou  hast  come  by  meadow-stream  and  croft, 

Down  mountain-gullies  and  o’er  lonely  moors, 

P'looding  with  light  the  furthest  haunt  where  cowers 
The  last  gray  day,  until  earth’s  face  doth  seem, 

Bright  with  a  joy  no  thought  of  death  obscures, 

A  wonder  and  a  glory  and  a  dream. 

Envoi 

O  loveliness  o’er  which  no  sadness  lowers, 

O  magic  time  no  mortal  songs  beseem, 
iThou  com’st  again  and  mak’st  this  life  of  ours 
A  wonder  and  a  glory  and  a  dream. 


ARCHIMEDES  THE  RAVEN 


By  H.  W.  Shepheard-Walwyn 

Archimedes  the  raven  surveyed  the  world  from  his  favourite 
perch  on  the  pipe  of  a  bronze  Pan,  which  had  been  imported  from  Italy, 
after  importation  there  from  Birmingham,  and  ensconced  upon  a 
pedestal  to  serenade  the  front  windows  of  an  Elizabethan  Manor-house 
in  Gloucestershire.  Let  us  know  him  henceforth  as  plain  Archie,  being 
the  somewhat  obvious  contraction  of  his  title,  after  corruption  by  the 
domestic  staff  to  the  form  of  "  Archie  Meads.”  If  a  trifle  suggestive 
of  disrespect  for  the  dignity  of  greatness,  it  is  certainly  a  title  more 
easily  handled  for  working  purposes. 

Archie  was  possessed  of  that  doubtful  advantage  known  as  a  dual 
personality.  What  time  a  sudden  spasm  of  mischief  would  prompt 
him  to  creep  stealthily  behind  the  stable  cat  and  administer  a  vicious 
tweak  to  her  tail,  he  was  Archie  unadorned  and  unashamed;  what 
time  he  would  slink  unnoticed  into  the  larder  and  commandeer  a 
chop  destined  for  the  master’s  lunch,  he  was  likewise  unquestionably 
Archie.  But  no  less  indisputably  was  he  Archimedes  when  wrapped 
in  one  of  those  strange  philosophic  trances  upon  the  pipe  of  Pan. 
Almost  could  one  hear  the  mighty  brain  revolving  the  Wisdom  of 
all  the  Ages  within  that  coal-black,  sinister-looking  head-piece,  while 
inscrutable  eyes  gazed  unseeing  into  space,  the  murderous  bill,  that 
could  split  the  skull  of  a  lamb  like  a  cracknel,  resting  for  the  nonce 
on  his  funereal  bosom.  Not  alone  was  it  the  illustrious  name  he  bore 
which  made  one  feel  instinctively  that  Archimedes  the  raven  had 
squared  the  circle  scores  of  times,  that  to  such  as  he  the  solving  of 
the  Riddle  of  the  Sphinx  would  smack  of  kindergarten,  that  only  by 
the  skin  of  his  teeth,  an  he  had  any,  could  he  have  failed  to 
ensnare  the  Fourth  Dimension  or  even  resolve  the  Alps  into  a  formula ! 

Humanity  in  general  he  treated  with  condescending  toleration.  The 
postmen  and  telegraph-boys  alone  had  the  power  to  bring  an  imholy 
glitter  to  the  steely  eye  that  glared  down  upon  them  from  the  pipe  of 
Pan.  One  trembled  at  times  for  the  safety  of  a  certain  infantile 
specimen  of  the  latter  breed,  who  would  trundle  the  Government 
bicycle  within  dangerously  close  range  of  that  awful  bill.  He  was 
so  like  a  lamb  himself. 

In  view  of  this  attitude  it  seemed  the  more  incomprehensible  that 
Archie  should  have  conceived  a  violent  fancy  for  a  fine  pedigree 
bloodhound  which  he  discovered  in  the  stable-yard  on  one  of  his 
foraging  expeditions  in  that  neighbourhood.  A  wag  suggested  that 
it  might  have  been  from  sheer  joy  at  finding  his  own  expression  of 
unspeakable  gloom  so  faithfully  reflected  in  the  face  of  the  other — 
for  if  the  countenance  of  the  average  raven  entitles  him  to  rank  as 
champion  wet  blanket  of  the  feathered  world,  there  is  no  question 
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that  the  bloodhound  stands  without  a  peer  in  that  capacity  among 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom. 

At  all  events,  the  extraordinary  friendship  grew  and  ripened  until 
it  became  a  positive  obsession.  Neither  seemed  able  to  bear  the 

other  out  of  his  sight.  The  one  slept  in  the  kennel,  the  other  on  it _ 

the  general  opinion  being  that  otherwise  neither  would  have  slept  at 
all!  Together  they  partook  of  meals  from  the  same  dish,  and,  if 
they  did  not  exactly  go  so  far  as  to  pass  each  other  the  mustard, 
after  the  manner  of  the  baboons  at  the  Zoo,  never  so  much  as  a 
snarl  or  a  croak  was  known  to  pass  between  them  when  it  came  to 
the  last  piece  on  the  dish.  Together  would  they  sally  forth  for  the 
daily  constitutional  in  the  park,  the  one  with  alternating  long  hops 
and  short  flights  keeping  pace  with  the  lolloping  gait  of  his  comrade. 

Came  a  day  when  the  dog  fell  upon  evil  times.  Being  of  a  some¬ 
what  savage  disposition  he  was  never  permitted  outside  the  park,  and 
consequently  a  natural  ignorance  of  the  ways  of  traffic  rendered  him 
an  easy  victim  for  a  runaway  farmer's  gig  in  the  narrow  lane  to 
which  he  had  one  day  found  access  through  a  gap  in  the  palings.  It 
was  the  raven’s  hoarse  cries  of  distress  that  eventually  drew  a  couple 
of  yokels  to  the  deep  ditch  where  the  poor  brute  lay  huddled  up  with  a 
broken  leg.  Savagely,  in  his  agony,  he  tried  to  bite  anyone  who  came 
near  him,  but  a  chloroformed  rag  on  the  end  of  a  stick  enabled  the 
vet  to  do  his  work,  and  ultimately  the  dog  found  himself  chained 
to  the  manger  in  one  of  the  loose  boxes  to  be  nursed. 

But  it  was  Archie  who  did  the  nursing.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
convalescence,  at  all  events.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  one  might  almost 
say  that  it  was  entirely  due  to  Archie  that  there  was  any  nursing  to 
be  done  at  all.  Frightened  and  lonely,  the  highly  bred  hound  sys¬ 
tematically  refused  so  much  as  a  bite  of  anything  but  the  persons  of 
those  who  attempted  to  offer  him  food.  Not  often  does  a  hungry  dog 
refuse  nourishment,  but  when  that  does  occur  one  can  safely  expect 
to  see  his  number  up.  Things  must  have  been  looking  pretty  bad 
when  Archie,  who  had  been  moping  without,  chanced  to  discover 
the  open  fanlight  above  the  door.  His  own  untouched  dinner  was 
promptly  conveyed  by  that  means  to  the  invalid,  who  eagerly  wolfed 
the  lot. 

Naturally,  the  door  was  left  open  after  this,  and  the  raven  at  once 
transferred  his  sleeping  quarters  to  the  manger  in  the  stable.  Thence¬ 
forth  he  waited  on  the  invalid  hand  and — beak  and  claw  perhaps  one 
should  say  in  this  case — bringing  him  tit-bits  from  his  own  meals, 
and  generally  laying  himself  out  every  day  and  in  every  way  to 
encourage  and  cheer  the  flagging  spirits  of  his  unfortunate  pal.  One 
evening  he  was  accidentally  shut  out,  and  an  ostler,  attracted  by  the  un¬ 
accustomed  sound  of  crashing  blows,  arrived  on  the  scene  to  find  the 
raven’s  powerful  bill  falling  like  a  sledgehammer  upon  the  stable  door, 
which  was  splintering  into  matchwood  before  such  determined  onslaught. 
From  the  fact  that  he  had  already  got  daylight  through  it,  one  might 
conclude  that  that  door  must  have  been  in  a  fairly  antiquated  condi¬ 
tion,  but  those  acquainted  with  the  force  of  which  a  raven’s  bill  is 
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capable,  could  well  imagine  his  battering  the  whole  building  down  if 
he  gave  his  mind  to  it! 

After  this  it  is  pleasant  to  be  able  to  record  that  the  bloodhound 
subsequently  had  an  opportimity  of  repaying  the  faithful  bird  in  his 
own  coin.  One  should  mention  that  Archie's  besetting  sin  was  vanity. 
At  any  rate,  he  never  seemed  to  tire  of  sitting  on  the  edge  of  a  water- 
butt  in  the  stable-yard,  staring  by  the  hour  at  the  reflection  of  his 
classic  lineaments.  (Unless  so  be  that  the  colossal  intellect  within 
was  occupied  with  the  evolution  of  some  hitherto  unfathomed  theory 
relative  to  the  science  of  reflections!)  Anyhow,  it  came  about  that 
one  fine  morning,  when  visibility  was  particularly  good,  the  coach¬ 
man’s  youngest  hopeful,  who  had  more  concern  with  mischief  than 
with  science,  crept  up  behind  and  tipped  him  in.  Peals  of  childish 
laughter  evoked  shrill  summons  from  a  bare-armed  Amazon  at  a 
window  over  the  saddle-rooms,  and  the  raven  was  left  to  his  fate. 

The  water-butt  being  about  three  parts  full,  it  was  naturally  im¬ 
possible  for  Archie  to  get  out  unaided.  The  slippery  sides  afforded 
no  sort  of  foothold,  and  there  could  have  been  but  one  conclusion  to 
the  incident  had  not  the  fates  dramatically  intervened  in  the  person 
of  our  friend  the  bloodhound.  Roused  from  a  nap  in  the  sim  by  the 
splashing  and  commotion,  he  had  the  wit  to  realise  that  this  was  no 
ordinary  bath  such  as  he  had  often  seen  the  raven  enjoying  in  one  of 
the  drinking-troughs.  By  dint  of  almost  super-canine  efforts,  the  animal 
succeeded  at  length  in  dragging  his  heavy  kennel  across  the  yard  until 
near  enough  to  get  his  head  over  the  edge  of  the  water-butt,  when 
the  half-drowned  bird  was  speedily  fished  out  and  deposited  on  the 
ground.  Here  one  of  the  men  found  him  shortly  afterwards  in  a  semi¬ 
conscious  state,  with  the  dog  feverishly  licking  his  soused  and  be¬ 
draggled  plumage.  One  can  picture  ^e  joy  of  ffiat  faithful  beast 
w'hen  he  contrived  in  course  of  time  to  lick  his  friend  back  to  con¬ 
sciousness  again! 

For  twenty-odd  years  did  this  very  Jonathan  among  birds  remain 
true  to  the  memory  of  his  David,  after  the  latter,  in  the  natural  order 
of  things,  had  left  him  for  the  Happy  Hunting-grounds  above.  (It 
may  not  be  generally  known  that  quite  a  considerable  number  of  dogs 
would  be  required,  on  the  relay  system,  to  outlive  the  average  raven ; 
the  normal  span  of  life  for  this  remarkable  bird  being  fully  equivalent 
to  that  of  a  human  being ;  in  fact,  the  centenarian  is  probably  a  less 
pronounced  anomaly  among  ravens  than  among  humans.)  From 
Borzoi  to  Dandie  Dinmont,  Bulldog  to  Pekingese,  not  one  among 
the  canine  procession  that  subsequently  flitted  through  the  life  of 
Archimedes  the  raven  was  ever  known  to  wrest  from  him  so  much 
as  the  barest  sign  of  recognition. 

So  it  was  generally  felt  that  he  had  fallen  from  his  high  estate  when 
he  suddenly  contracted  an  alliance  with  Puck  the  terrier.  Of  course, 
it  may  have  been  his  long-repressed  dislike  of  postmen's  legs  that 
prompted  him  to  join  forces  in  the  highly  spectacular  display  which 
took  place  one  morning,  when  the  arrival  of  a  registered  letter  had 
necessitated  the  opening  of  the  front  door  at  a  moment  when  Puck 
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happened  to  be  on  the  war-path.  Slipping  past  the  footman  the  dog 
had  hurled  himself  upon  those  long-desired  legs  with  such  vigour  that 
the  enemy  was  immediately  driven  back  with  heavy  loss  into  the 
shrubbery — to  be  met  there  by  an  appalling  nip  in  the  Achilles  tendon 
from  the  murderous  bill  of  the  raven.  Generally  speaking,  it  was 
a  rather  fine  effort — from  the  point  of  view  of  the  attacking  force,  but 
so  formidable  were  the  items  for  repairs  to  Government  trousers,  not 
to  mention  the  pouring  in  of  oil  and  wine  for  the  salving  of  Government 
heels  and  Government  dignity,  that  no  further  opportunity  was  allowed 
the  pair  of  exhibiting  their  prowess  in  this  particular  direction. 

It  was  this  incident  that  seems  to  have  proved  the  thin  end  of 
the  wedge.  Thenceforth,  for  all  that  Archie’s  attitude  towards  his 
new  proUgd  never  reached  the  stage  of  devotion  that  it  did  in  the 
case  of  the  bloodhound,  there  was  no  question  that  he  took  a  kind 
of  dignified  pleasure  in  Puck's  society.  It  was  not  until  the  latter 
was  old  and  stricken  in  years,  however,  that  the  situation  suddenly 
assumed  a  somewhat  startling  aspect. 

People  were  merely  amused  when  a  certain  pleasant  summer  even¬ 
ing  brought  a  vision  of  the  incongruous  couple  careering  across  the 
park  together,  the  one — as  in  the  days  of  yore  with  the  bloodhound — 
keeping  pace,  by  means  of  alternate  series  of  long  hops  and  short 
flights,  with  the  rolling  waddle  of  his  adipose  companion.  For  the 
moment  it  seemed  to  have  slipped  the  general  memory  how  the  well- 
stocked  coverts  on  the  estate  had  provided  Puck  in  his  salad  days 
\vith  ample  opportunity  for  demonstrating  his  lineal  descent  from  the 
house  of  Nimrod.  Yet  there  was  no  question  about  his  having  been 
"  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord  "  saw  fit  to  afflict  him  with 
symptoms  of  incipient  senile  decay.  And  maybe  it  was  the  smarting 
of  his  Puckish  soul  under  the  handicap  of  increasing  corpulence  and 
decreasing  respiration  which  had  the  effect  of  inspiring  the  brainy 
notion  of  instituting  a  sort  of  joint-stock  company  on  a  profit-sharing 
basis  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

By  degrees  the  distant  vision  of  two  rapidly  moving  dots,  sable  and 
snow,  disappearing  over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  came  to  be  regarded 
as  an  almost  daily  occurrence.  And  still  no  one  suspected  that  there 
might  be  more  in  it  than  met  the  eye.  The  first  intimation  came  in 
the  form  of  a  report  from  the  kitchen  regions  to  the  effect  that  Archie 
seemed  woefully  off  his  feed  nowadays.  The  plot  began  to  thicken 
when  Puck  also  lost  his  appetite  completely,  and  yet  swelled  visibly 
day  by  day ;  it  became  quite  opaque  when  one  of  the  keepers  reported 
an  increasing  tale  of  mysterious  killings  in  the  adjacent  coverts. 

"Rot,  my  good  man!  Just  look  at  him!  That  dog  couldn't 
catch  a  tortoise  if  you  paid  him  to — much  less  a  rabbit!  ’’  The 
Squire’s  expostulation  received  eloquent  endorsement  in  the  groan  of 
repletion  that  rose  from  the  corpulent  figure  stretched  supine  upon 
the  verandah. 

"  Don’t  be  too  sure!  "  a  son  of  the  house  caught  him  up.  "  I’ll 
swear  I  saw  the  beggar  wink  when  you  said  that!  ’’  But  not  a  sign 
from  Archie,  contemplating  the  Infinite  from  his  perch  upon  the 
pipe  of  Pan. 
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It  was  Puck  who  actually  gave  the  show  away  by  waddling  home 
one  evening  with  a  rabbit’s  head,  which  he  tactlessly  secreted  in  the 
bedroom  slipper  of  a  film  actress  down  for  the  week-end,  whom  the 
Squire’s  son  was  hoping  to  annex.  Report  had  it  that  no  such  scream 
had  ever  been  heard  at  the  ghost-haunted  old  Manor-house  as  the 
one  which  arose  that  night  at  the  moment  of  contact  between  dainty 
toes  and  draggled  fur. 

In  consequence,  an  interesting  little  piece  of  detective  work  was 
organised  for  the  following  evening.  Scouts  were  posted  in  the 
branches  of  trees  with  a  prearranged  code  of  signals,  while  the  Squire 
and  his  son,  plus  the  damsel — who  had  taken  the  precaution  to  lock 
up  her  bedroom  slippers — stationed  themselves  upon  an  eminence 
commanding  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  approaches  to  the  principal 
covert.  After  a  suitable  interval  Puck,  who  had  expressly  been  kept 
shut  up  all  day,  was  released  in  as  casual  a  maimer  as  possible  by 
a  footman  told  off  for  the  purpose. 

They  had  not  long  to  wait  ere  the  signal  came  down  the  line  of 
scouts,  to  be  followed  a  moment  later  by  the  spectacle  of  an  animated 
snowball  rolling  down  the  opposite  slope,  panting  and  gasping  with 
the  effort  to  emulate  the  fires  of  youth.  Hard  on  his  tracks  was  a 
coal-black  figure  that  kept  pace  with  alternate  series  of  long  hops  and 
short  flights. 

On  reaching  the  promised  land  the  raven  proceeded  to  take  up  a 
strategic  position  on  the  outskirts,  while  his  confederate,  with  a 
hoarse  yelp  of  anticipation,  discharged  himself  like  a  fat  white  tor¬ 
pedo  into  the  sphere  of  action.  Needless  to  say,  the  first  rabbit 
foolish  enough  to  break  cover  found  itself  instantly  pounced  upon 
by  the  raven,  who  pinned  the  astonished  creature  dowm  until  Puck 
could  come  tearing  up  to  his  assistance. 

"  An  uncommonly  fine  piece  of  team-work!”  was  the  comment  of 
the  Squire’s  son,  as  soon  as  he  could  find  his  tongue  for  laughter ; 
and  that  of  the  damsel:  "They  would  make  a  fortune  on  the 
screen!” 

But  the  Squire  knocked  up  his  bailiff  on  the  way  home,  and 
ordered  the  immediate  construction  of  a  kennel  suitable  for  an  obese 
but  profligate  terrier. 

"  Nevermore!”  quoth  the  raven,  somewhat  appositely,  as  he  sat 
perched  upon  the  pipe  of  Pan,  and  watched  his  pal  dragged  off  into 
durance  vile.  And  Puck  to  this  day  wilts  visibly  if  you  so  much  as 
mention  rabbits. 
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In  the  city  of  Saint  Augustine  Ponce  de  Leon’s  long-sought-for  foun¬ 
tain  fills  the  air  with  a  faint  smell  of  rotten  eggs.  From  there  down 
to  the  tip  of  Florida,  over  a  white  coral  road  fringed  with  ragged 
palms,  rolls  an  incessant  stream  of  cars.  Farmers  from  the  Dakotas 
trailing  their  bedding.  Adventurous  young  men  intent  on  making 
money  overnight  as  realtors.  Large  women,  their  heads  bound  up  in 
green  veils  with  visors  against  the  glare,  driven  by  little  men  in  dusters, 
whose  expensive  cars  seem  too  big  for  them.  Everyone  whom  dis¬ 
content,  or  adventure,  or  prosperity  have  loosed  from  their  moorings. 
The  great  American  hike  somewhere.  .  .  . 

Off  the  Keys  the  lapping  water  is  extraordinarily  pellucid.  From 
where  the  bone  fish  feed  in  widening  circles  among  the  shallows,  to 
the  Gulf  Stream  beyond  the  breakwater  heaving  with  such  cobalt  force 
that  a  man  can  hardly  stand  upright  in  a  boat,  and  the  tortoises 
cradled  sleepily  in  the  sun  are  almost  thrown  out  of  their  rocking 
cribs.  Sail  fish  to  be  hunted  like  game,  their  brown  bodies  seen  from 
afar,  and  shining  fins.  Amber  Jacks  as  ferocious  as  the  sharks  that 
pursue  them.  A  fisherman's  paradise,  but  death  to  the  sea-sick.  .  .  . 

Two  buck  niggers  ran  the  house  boat — Bob  and  Theodore  Roosevelt 
Jones.  For  ten  days  they  had  been  absorbing  Bacardy  rum.  Left 
alone  on  board  it  seemed  the  better  part  of  valour  to  run  for  the  shore. 

Only  in  America  can  a  woman  always  expect  courteous  treatment. 
Only  in  this  new  south  can  she  fail  to  create  surprise  by  arriving  in  a 
blue  dressing-gown,  her  bare  feet  thrust  into  green  slippers,  alone  in 
a  small  boat.  Only  in  America  will  half  a  dozen  elderly  cavaliers, 
with  slightly  slipped  stomachs,  give  their  launches  and  protection, 
kindly  offer  money  for  tickets  and  newspapers  for  the  journey,  play¬ 
ing  Saint  George  in  plus-fours. 

On  the  platform  of  the  Florida  East  Coast’s  fastest  train  we  dallied 
northwards.  Trains  are  always  late  in  America,  and  no  one  seems 
to  mind.  Hard  business  men  on  a  well-earned  holiday  saved  out  of 
their  profits  will  only  take  out  their  watches  and  remark,  "Twelve 
hours  late  at  Jacksonville.  At  this  rate  we  won’t  get  to  Ormond  before 
midnight  1  ’’  and  turn  contentedly  to  look  out  the  dusty  window  at 
the  grey  moss,  the  red  soil,  and  infinite  leisure  slipping  by  them, 
dreaming  of  how  they  can  again  do  that  hole  in  three  the  way  they 
used  to.  The  women  admire  their  new  permanents,  and  are  horrified 
to  see  in  the  little  mirrors  between  the  windows  what  havoc — in  spite  of 
Elizabeth  Arden — the  years  have  played  with  their  complexions.  "  A 
coat  of  tan  and  that  maize  sweater,  and  a  touch  of  tropic  rouge,  and 
I  shall  soon  be  as  I  was  twelve  years  ago,’’  they  think  hopefully.  The 
porter  takes  off  his  coat  in  the  last  section  and  goes  to  sleep.  Going 
north  it  is  different.  The  coats  of  tan  are  more  than  a  longed-for 
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achievement.  They  are  glaring  reality.  Red  predominates,  and  a 
good  deal  of  peeling. 

On  the  Observation  platform  there  was  a  breath  of  freshness  through 
the  cinders.  The  tracks  reached  out  indefinitely,  and  then  a  little 
farther.  Like  an  infinity. 

"  Say,”  said  a  voice,  “  where  you  going?  ” 

Another  middle-aged  kindly  man  with  a  slipped  silhouette  was  peer¬ 
ing  over  his  tortoise-shell  spectacles. 

”  From  New  England?  So’m  I!  Down  on  the  Cape.  .  .  .  How 
old  are  you?  Are  you  married?  Got  any  children?  Yep,  I  can 
always  tell  a  New  Englander.  Now  down  in  my  house  I  got  a  whole 
set  of  furniture,  belonged  to  Anne  Boleyn.  Yep,  real  Elizabethan. 
We  had  to  change  the  style  of  the  whole  place  to  live  up  to  it.  Bought 
it  at  Wanamaker's.  Never  saw  it  at  all.  Jest  read  about  it  in  that 
first  column  of  theirs.  Where  they  advertise  their  goods,  and  give 
sort  of  moral  advice.  Know  what  I  mean?  ‘  Au  Quatrieme’  they 
call  it.  Never  could  figure  out  why !  Well,  that  furniture  is  jest  the 
pride  of  the  town.  Cost  a  sight  of  money,  too.  Perhaps  that’s  why  ” 

.  .  .  here  he  chuckled  ..."  Have  an  orange?  Hope  you  don’t 
mind  my  talking  to  you?  Haven’t  seen  my  wife  for  six  weeks  and 
I’m  so  lonesome  I  could  jest  die — and  I  aJways  could  spot  a  New 
Englander.” 

Twenty  years  ago  Miami  was  a  second-rate  winter  resort  with  one 
good  hotel  in  a  grove  of  royal  palms,  a  swimming  pool,  and  some 
old  alligators  up  the  river.  But  on  an  island  beyond  a  great  beach 
stretched  for  miles.  An  enterprising  professional  bicyclist  ran  a  bridge 
across,  sold  watery  squares  for  lots  where  houses  could  be  built  on 
piles  as  in  Venice,  put  up  a  hotel  like  a  Manhattan  tower  to  stand 
black  against  the  sunset,  and  a  church  to  match,  near  the  station. 
He  gambled  against  the  elements,  making  for  a  time  his  own  and 
other  people’s  fortune,  then  lost  as  men  must  against  such  odds,  only 
to  come  back  to  the  charge.  A  master  builder.  To-day  Miami  has 
seventy  thousand  inhabitants  and  two  hundred  thousand  winter 
visitors.  There  are  over  two  hundred  thousand  registered  motors, 
which  means  that  mostly  one  rides  alone. 

In  the  station  there  were  a  couple  of  thousand  black,  shiny  trunks 
such  as  tourist  America  carts  around  with  it,  striped  with  colours 
for  identification,  which  only  heightens  the  confusion.  Hundreds  of 
people  were  frantically  looking  for  their  property. 

The  sun  poured  down  like  a  substance.  The  men  were  in  their 
shirt-sleeves;  the  women  wilted  in  copies  of  dresses  that  Patou  and 
Chanel  make  for  the  mannequins  to  wear  to  the  races  at  Auteuil. 
Pince-nez  and  horn  rims  got  clouded  with  the  humidity.  But  behind 
the  wrinkles  that  shroud  the  tired  eyes  of  women  uprooted  from  dis¬ 
tant  small  towns  by  the  amazing  money-getting  capacity  of  their 
husbands  lay  a  good  deal  of  cheerfulness.  Travelling  America,  in 
contrast  to  other  nations,  is  essentially  good-natured.  Everyone 
talked  to  everyone  else.  A  county  fair  in  transit. 

In  the  middle  of  it  all,  imperturbably  washed  by  the  noise,  lay  a 
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little  island  of  silence.  Guarded  by  six  gigantic  figures,  masked  from 
the  clatter,  stood  an  oaken  coffin.  ...  As  the  figures  moved  their 
high-pointed  hats  and  long  white  cloaks  cast  ominous  shadows  on 
the  hot  platform.  The  shadows  of  the  Klu-Klux-Klan.  ...  A  nigger 
porter  carrying  my  bags  turned  ashy  grey  and  spat  three  times  as 
he  passed  them. 

Palm  Beach  proves  at  every  angle  that  Florida  once  belonged  to 
Spain.  A  flock  of  architects,  led  by  one  more  of  an  opportunist  than 
the  rest,  have  broken  away  from  the  Tudor  and  Colonial  tradition 
that  swamp  the  backs  of  our  magazines.  Venturing  boldly  into  adobe 
and  patios,  they  raped  Spain  to  furnish  their  handiwork.  The  first 
view  of  a  Palm  Beach  interior  is,  therefore,  disconcerting. 

The  most  perfect  of  Swedish  butlers  led  the  way  across  a  garden 
smelling  of  jessamine.  The  pepper  trees  fluttered  against  an  indigo 
sky.  On  the  right  a  green-tiled  swimming  pool  opened  off  the  red 
tennis  court.  Across  the  road  the  Southern  Atlantic  kept  filming  in 
its  sleep.  Within  another  court  filled  with  trees  of  heliotrope,  dinner 
was  waiting.  After  ten  days  of  continuous  sea-sickness  such  a  bluefish 
— and  white  wine — and  chicken  roasted  and  stuffed  as  only  Swedish 
cooks  in  America  know  how,  was  too  good  to  be  tme.  In  the  drawing¬ 
room,  which  was  also  the  library,  for  it  was  the  house  of  a  bachelor, 
the  deepest  upholstered  comfort  fliat  money  could  buy  was  in  evidence. 
But  on  the  ceiling  was  an  early  Spanish  fresco  of  the  agony  of  our 
Lord,  black  blood  dripping  from  the  crown  of  thorns,  and  over  the 
mantle  a  primitive  altar-piece  of  the  Virgin  seemed  somehow  out  of 
place.  Below,  on  the  chimney,  amid  a  litter  of  pipes,  stood  tuo 
wooden  beggars,  dolefully  showing  their  sores  for  charity.  Every¬ 
where  were  saints  in  the  greatest  profusion.  In  the  dining-room  they 
formed  the  electric  light  fixtures,  and  on  tlie  stairs  were  hung  the 
rusty  implements  of  torture  by  which  they  had  got  themselves  into 
the  Hierarchy. 

Many  baths  have  held  a  bid  for  high  exaggeration  down  the  long 
centuries.  Caracalla,  to  begin  with,  and  Bath  itself.  Deauville  shiver¬ 
ing  on  chill,  grey  sands  before  the  War.  Newport  and  Narragansett 
in  the  'nineties.  But  perhaps  nowhere  have  so  many  different  kinds 
of  people  flocked  from  all  the  corners  of  the  earth  to  renew  their  youth, 
or  their  fortunes,  as  to  Palm  Beach. 

Everything  starts  at  a  dollar.  A  tooth-brush  is  a  dollar ;  a  bathing- 
cap  is  a  dollar;  a  tip  should  be  a  dollar.  Only  those  who  can  begin 
at  this  common  denominator  dare  take  an  electric  wheeled  chair 
through  the  Everglades,  or  the  orange  groves,  much  less  enter  the 
golf  club  and  the  hotels. 

Between  The  Breakers  and  the  Hotel  Royal  Ponciana  heavy  ladies 
from  the  west  lumber  in  white  kid  boots,  while  their  spouses  pant 
reducingly  around  their  nine  holes  in  a  sweltering  heat  before  join¬ 
ing  the  mob  at  the  bathing  pavilion.  But  up  and  down  the  drive 
before  the  pink  and  yellow  palazzos  endless  beautiful  young  men, 
and  still  more  beautiful  young  women,  wave  brown  limbs,  sometimes 
in,  more  often  out,  of  brilliant  pyjamas,  in  privileged  abandonment 
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along  the  shining  beaches.  Life  seems  primitive  and  good,  and  the 
sea  a  great  cleanser. 

At  the  end  of  the  villas  stands  a  grander  palace  than  the  rest.  Two 
hundred  people  were  trying  vainly  to  see  its  splendours.  Back  behind 
iron  gates  it  sternly  refused  admittance  to  all  mere  sightseers.  For  here 
a  famous  millionaire  received  visiting  princes  royally,  and  all  that  was 
“  best  ”  for  the  moment,  played  tennis  in  bathing  suits,  and  swam, 
and  drank  cocktails.  Each  room  was  more  perfect  than  the  last, 
the  colours  more  subtle.  The  windows  opening  outwards  on  to  a 
cerulean  wash  of  air  were  really  magic  casements.  A  great  painter 
—.himself  a  Spaniard — had  skilfully  designed  his  cadence  of  scarlet 
and  crimson  velvets  to  be  caught,  and  framed,  by  the  southern  sea. 
The  doors  of  one  room  came  from  Persia,  the  linen  had  been  woven 
in  Damascus,  the  silks  were  Chinese.  Loot  of  a  modem  con¬ 
queror.  .  .  .  Each  night  brought  a  new  ]ete. 

Up  and  down  the  narrow  alley  there  are  nothing  but  luxury  shops. 
One  window  holds  Venetian  glass,  rainbow  tinted,  and  equzdly 
fragile.  In  another,  bath  salts  pile  up,  and  a  third  shows  fancy 
dress  costumes.  Pierrettes  and  Columbines,  and  many  multi-coloured 
trousers. 

In  the  patio  people  were  crowding  in  the  moonlight.  Because  we 
are  in  a  land  of  prohibition  French  champagne  flowed  like  water,  and 
because  we  were  dining  in  a  Spanish  house  in  Florida  only  New 
England  food  was  served.  Baked  beans  and  fish  balls,  and  hot  Indian 
pudding. 

My  millionaire  friend  was  telling  me  the  story  of  his  life  across  a 
small  table.  "  You've  got  to  take  a  chance!  ”  he  said  meditatively. 
He  was  a  very  attractive  man  with  some  of  the  quality  of  Jack 
Hamlin,  the  gambler  in  Bret  Harte's  books.  ...  "  And  so  I  finally 
succeeded,”  he  went  on  earnestly,  "  and  to-day  I  would  not  cross 
the  width  of  this  alley  to  meet  the  King  of  England.  ...”  I  believed 
him,  and  ate  another  fish  ball.  Since  then  they  tell  me  he  has  gone 
broke.  I  am  sorry.  He  will  surely  win  it  back  again,  for  he  carried 
the  odour  of  success  in  his  pocket,  like  perfume  on  a  handkerchief. 

In  that  light  all  the  women  seemed  about  the  same  age.  Some¬ 
where  vaguely  between  twenty  and  thirty.  Their  clothes  could  have 
been  interchanged.  Female  America  determined  to  be  young  at  any 
cost.  But  not  only  the  women,  the  men  too,  and  all  set-jawed  to 
have  a  "  good  time.”  That  great  national  pastime  which  is  so  apt 
to  elude  us,  for,  because  of  our  very  ardour  we  forget  that  a  good 
time  is  something  half-way  between  exercise  and  drink  and  love.  .  .  . 

There  was  a  surge  toward  the  gateway.  Everyone  disappeared  to 
go  on  a  Treasure  Hunt,  or  something.  ...  It  was  beautifully  warm 
in  the  courtyard.  The  air,  now  that  they  had  all  gone  away,  and 
the  jessamine  could  get  the  better  of  Houbigant,  was  heavenly. 

The  moonlight  was  tracing  heavy  shadows  on  the  ground.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  I  had  been  batlied  in  just  that  flood  tide  of  radiance  when 
we  had  lain  off  the  Keys  a  week  ago.  I  looked  up  to  reassure 
myself.  It  was  a  false  moon.  .  .  . 
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Suddenly  I  remembered  that  if  Ponce  de  Leon  did  not  find  the 
fountain  of  eternal  youth  that  he  was  looking  for,  that  he  or  his  kind 
had  discovered  the  silver  mines  which  had  started  the  long  line  of 
plate  ships  across  the  Spanish  Main.  Gracefully  dipping  galleons 
weighted  with  power  from  which  these  preposterous  pleasure  palaces 
by  the  sea  are  but  the  natural  heritage, 

A  darky  voice  began  to  strum  a  banjo  and  croon  plaintively : — 

“  Pierrot  don’t  cry  for  the  moon, 

There’s  a  heart  chilling  cold  in  her  rays ; 

And  mellow  melodious  June 
Will  last  at  the  best  thirty  days!  ” 

The  last  note  died  out  softly  on  the  perfumed  air.  A  little  breeze 
had  sprung  up  and  moved  the  delicate  tracery  of  shadows  on  the 
wall  opposite  to  and  fro.  Suddenly  they  snapped  out.  .  .  . 

Someone  had  turned  off  the  moon. 
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